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SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1959 
U.S. SEnarTe, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND 
Punic AFFAlIrs OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 4221, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Mike Mansfield (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Mansfield, Capehart, and Aiken. 

Also present: Senators Lausche, Church, Hickenlooper, and 
Carlson. 

James W. Riddleberger, Director, International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Senator Mansrretp. The meeting will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Public 
Affairs is convened at the direction of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. This hearing, today, is prompted by a series 
of newspaper articles prepared by Mr. Albert M. Colegrove. The 
articles contain a number of serious and disturbing allegations with 
regard to the aid programs and related U.S. activity in the Republic 
of Vietnam. 

PURPOSE OF HEARING 


I should like to make clear at the outset that Mr. Colegrove’s articles 
are merely the precipitant of this inquiry. For some time, there 
has been a growing public expression of concern over the adminis- 
tration of aid and related activity not only in Vietnam but elsewhere 
in southeast Asia and throughout the world. 

The purpose of this hearing and whatever further inquiry this 
subcommittee may decide to make is to explore the concern, to sift 
the reports, to try to understand clearly what, if anything, is seriously 
wrong in the administration of the mutual security program and other 
official overseas activity. May I say that I bring to this Chair an 
open mind as far as specific allegations or charges in reference to the 
aid program in Vietnam are concerned. I have chosen deliberately 
not to speak about this matter, with Mr. Colegrove or the Government 
witnesses or anyone else directly concerned prior to this hearing. Now 
that we have begun this inquiry, however, I would express the hope 
that the executive branch will hold al! persons either in Washington 
or Saigon who may have intimate knowledge of Mr. Colegrove’s alle- 
gations, available for interrogation by the subcommittee. We want 
to get at the facts in order that we may act intelligently and construc- 
tively, within our capacity as an instrument of the U.S. Senate, in an 
effort to correct such shortcomings as may exist. 


1 
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RISKS INVOLVED IN INQUIRY 


In an inquiry of this nature, there are grave risks. There is the 
risk of damage to the reputations of innocent persons. There is the 
risk of damage to the foreign policy of the Nation and to the instru- 
ments by which it is conducted and upon which the safety and welfare 
of the people of the United States heavily depends. There is the risk 
of a great flare of sensationalism which, before it moves on to the 
next sensationalism, strikes down much that is essential and desirable 
in a blind effort to get at what in the end may prove to be relatively 
minor, if undesirable. 

I know that I speak for my colleagues when I say that this sub- 
committee recognizes these risks, that we are determined to proceed 
in a fashion which minimizes them. This subcommittee is not a court. 
No one is on trial here—not Mr. Colegrove, not the State Depart- 
ment, the ICA, or the aid program as such. Nor is this subcommittee 
responsible for the conception or the administration of the foreign 
policy of the United States. It is an arm of the Senate and its func- 
tions are essentially and preponderantly legislative. I ask the wit- 
nesses who appear in open session to bear in mind this criterion as well 
as the risks to which I have alluded. In an effort to get at the facts 
I shall permit, as chairman, a full and fair exposition by all witnesses. 
But unless otherwise directed by the subcommittee, I shall not hesitate 
to rule out of order in public session any statement, documentation, 
or other evidence which raises the risks I have already mentioned in an 
unnecessary fashion or in a fashion which is not germane to the 
purposes of this subcommittee. The subcommittee will consider such 
evidence in executive session and determine in that fashion its disposi- 
tion. 

ISSUES INVOLVED IN HEARING 


With these ground rules, so to speak, as background, I wish to set 
forth what, I believe, lies within the province of this subcommittee 
and what does not. At issue, here, is not our foreign policies with re- 
spect to Vietnam. Nor is the concept of foreign aid as an instru- 
ment of that policy at issue. Our foreign policies, as I understand 
them, are aimed at sustaining and strengthening the independence of 
South Vietnam, and its friendly ties with the United States and other 
free nations. I know of no member of this subcommittee who dis- 
agrees with that basic aim of policy. 

Nor do we have at issue here, the concept of foreign aid as an in- 
strument of that policy. The Congress has recently authorized the 
continuance of the foreign aid program with an awareness that a sub- 
stantial part of the funds authorized will be employed for furthering 
the aim of our policy with respect to Vietnam. I know of no mem- 
ber of this subcommittee who, having endorsed the foreign aid pro- 
gram, does not believe that funds under that program should be used 
to strengthen the independence and advance the self-reliance of the 
people of Vietnam. 

These, then, are not at issue—neither foreign policies nor the con- 
cept of foreign aid. What is at issue is the fashion in which aid and 
related programs have been and are being administered in Vietnam 
and elsewhere. The question with which we are concerned is whether 
or not—given the very considerable sums of public funds which have 
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been expended and are being expended—the people of this Nation and 
the people of Vietnam are petting a reasonable return in terms of the 
objectives. To put it bluntly, are we getting our money’s worth? Are 
they? And if not, what can be done about it in a legislative sense? 
The essential virtue of the policy and the acknowledged value of the 
instrument of foreign aid by no means justified waste, extravagance, 
negligence, corruption, or other inadequacies—if, indeed, such exist in 
administration. 

I want to say that in weighing criticism of the aid program in Viet- 
nam, it would be well to recognize that there were severely extenuat- 
ing circumstances at the time these programs began in earnest in that 
nation. I have some firsthand familiarity with the situation, havin 
visited Vietnam in 1953, 1954, and 1955—the years of ciniewdenl 
filed reports with the committee on those missions. The President, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, and a young and inexperienced government per- 
formed a near miracle in rescuing Vietnam from chaos and almost 
certain Communist totalitarian oblivion and in bringing about a tran- 
sition from colonial status to national independence and the begin- 
nings of responsible government. At the same time they resettled 
in the south hundreds of thousands of refugees from the Communist 
north. These were remarkable achievements and the U.S. aid pro- 
gram, whatever shortcomings it may have had, played a highly sig- 
nificant role in bringing them about. I want to make clear that as 
far as I am concerned, anything which may transpire during the 
course of this inquiry will not derogate from those achievements. 

I say that only to keep the inquiry in perspective. In the chaotic 
and emergency period of 1953-55, it was relatively easy to make mis- 
takes and highly difficult to register achievements. By the same 
token, however, what might have been acceptable in the circumstances 
of 1955 may not necessarily be so in those of 1959 and no activity of 
this Government can depend upon past laurels for its present justifi- 
cation. 

As I have already noted, this subcommittee is concerned with the 
way in which the instrument—foreign aid and related programs—is 
being used. The current criticisms—of which Mr. Colegrove’s articles 
are but one manifestation—are primarily directed to that point. It 
seems to me that these criticisms suggest five principal lines of ex- 
ploration for this inquiry. 

1. Is there an absence of a clear-cut sense of direction and purpose 
in the aid and related programs in Vietnam and, in consequence, in- 
adequate progress toward national self-reliance ? 

2. Is there an absence of an integrated, alert, and efficient adminis- 
tration of the aid program and other instruments of policy, in Wash- 
ington as well as in Vietnam, and, in consequence, confusion, duplica- 
tion, waste, delay, and ineffective performance under this program? 

3. Is there a significant degree of poor judgment, in the design and 
development of specific projects of aid and is there a significant degree 
of carelessness or are there corrupt practices in the management of 
funds with respect thereto ? 

4. Is there a staff in Vietnam, excessive in size and inadequate in 
erpersence and ability, to administer the aid program with a reason- 
able degree of effectiveness ? 
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5. Is there a costly and conspicuous mode of life on the part of 
American officials in Vietnam, brought about in large part by exces- 
sive salaries and emoluments, a mode of life which tends to alienate 
the people among whom it is lived and to produce undue costs to the 
American people? 

I believe this subcommittee can obtain sufficient facts and informed 
opinion in these five major areas of exploration to enable us to reach 
reasonable conclusions. By the same token, I am persuaded that we 
shall be able to recommend corrective legislation in any or all of these 
areas if that is indicated. 

I would like to inform the committee that at the time questioning 
starts, each member will operate under the 10-minute rule, and after 
each member has had a chance to question the witness, then the com- 
mittee will be able to ask all the questions that it wishes to ask. 

May I ask who is the first witness ? 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, I propose to make a brief introduc- 
tory statement, with your permission. 

enator MansFIELD. The first witness is the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. J. Graham Parsons. 
Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary ? 
Mr. Parsons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF J. GRAHAM PARSONS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as act- 
ing Secretary Dillon has informed you, we in the executive branch 
have welcomed the opportunity to appear before your committee to 
answer questions on the mutual security program in Vietnam. 

The Director of the International Cooperation Administration, 
Mr. Riddleberger, and I have come here this morning to emphasize 
the convictions of both our organizations that sensational charges in 
regard to this program should be met with full and frank presenta- 
tions of the facts. 

To this end we have here at your disposal three principal witnesses: 
The American Ambassador to Vietnam, Mr. Elbridge Durbrow; the 
director of the U.S. operation mission, Mr. Arthur Z. Gardiner; and 
the Chief of our Military Assistance Advisory Group, Lt. Gen. Samuel 
T. Williams. 

There is also present Mr. Leonard J. Saccio, Deputy Director of 
the International Cooperation Administration, Mr. Saccio, with 
your permission, will make an introductory statement and coordinate 
our presentation to the committee. 

e have thought it important to bring these three high officials 
from their posts of responsibility on the frontier of the free world. 
We will be glad to leave to the judgment of those who hear and read 
their testimony whether our program in Vietnam has been a fiasco or 
a properly administered aaa vital contribution to the freedom of a 
gallant people who, like all of us, must confront effectively the moral 
challenge of Communist imperialism. 

Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We will now hear from Mr. Leonard Saccio, Deputy Director of 
the International Cooperation Administration, and until recently, the 
Acting Director of that organization. 
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Mr. Saccio. 
Mr. Saccio. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD J. SACCIO, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INTER: 
NATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Saccro. Mr. Chairman, our first reaction at ICA after reading 
the six articles by Mr. Colegrove on the mutual security program in 
Vietnam was to doubt that anyone would believe these reckless, sweep- 
ing charges, written in such a conspicuously sensational vein. On 
further thought, we felt, in view of the wide circulation given these 
articles, that we should accept gratefully the opportunity presented 
by this committee to answer these charges quickly and fully. 

Our greatest perplexity in reading the articles was to understand 
why Mr. Colegrove, after charging us with a multitude of mistakes 
should admit that we have achieved our goal. I quote from one of 
the articles: 

We have accomplished our main mission. We have kept Vietnam from Com- 
munist conquest and from economic collapse. 


That is the end of the quote. 

To have run a rathole operation as charged by Mr. Colegrove and 
still have succeeded must come under the heading of the neatest 
trick of the decade. 

Before dealing with the specific charges relating to operations in 
Vietnam, I would like to comment on one sweeping indictment of the 
ICA in Washington and on two matters which, in my opinion, reveal 
a fundamental lack of objectivity in these reports. 


ICA DOES NOT MUZZLE ITS EMPLOYEES 


Point 1: In the second of the Colegrove articles, there occurs this 
statement : 

The[se] instructions, issued from Washington and fanatically enforced by the 
local U.S. brass are— 

ale rock the boat. if you don’t like the way things are done, shut up or 
quit. 

This plainly charges that ICA both in Washington and in the field 
attempts to muzzle its employees. I want to say plainly and cate- 
gorically that no such instructions have been issued from Washing- 
ton. On the centrary, our practice is to improve the administration 
of the program by encouraging and acting on criticism. This prac- 
tice applies in the field as well as in Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe you have received from Miss Harriet 
Lubin, a former ICA employee in Vietnam, a copy of a letter which 
she sent to the editor of the Washington newspaper that carried these 
articles. In her vigorous disagreement with the views expressed by 
Mr. Colegrove, Miss Lubin addresses herself in particular to the 
subject of criticism. I quote from her letter: 


* * * T was one who criticized most because it is my nature to criticize. I 
criticized to my boss, to the Director of the USOM, and even to the Ambassador. 
I was not fired—in fact they wanted me to come back for another tour. * * * 
If you want to know why I didn’t, it’s because I was one of the lucky few who 
oot get amebic dysentery or hepatitis, and I didn’t want to push my luck 
0o far. 
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As an illustration of the point made by Miss Lubin regarding 
criticism, I want to read you excerpts from a memorandum of in- 
struction, dated January 15, 1959, sent by one of the top officials of 
the mission in Vietnam to his staff: 

It has been decided that instead of the usual monthly report for December, 
we will submit a summary of the activities of 1958 in order that the Director 
and * * * ICA/Washington may be brought up to date on the current status of 
our projects. * * * In your report I want a frank, honest appraisal of your 
project, AS YOU YOURSELF SEE IT— 
and that phrase AS YOU YOURSELF SEE IT— is in full caps in 
the memorandum. 
as of December 31, together with immediate and long-range prospects for the 
completion and/or continuance of the project. * * * We do not want to use this 
report as an opportunity to discuss our favorite gripes, but don’t be afraid of 
stepping on toes, provided it is impersonal and points out the obstacles standing 
in our way of accomplishing our mission. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that a memorandum of this type would 
not be written in a mission or in an agency whose instructions were 
“Don’t rock the boat.” Copies of this memorandum and of Miss 
Lubin’s letter are being made available to the committee. 

Let me turn now to the question of credibility. 

Senator Lauscue. What is the date of that memorandum ? 

Mr. Saccio. January 15, 1959. It is the meee of this year, 6 
months, in fact, before Mr. Colegrove got to Vietnam. 


MR. COLEGROVE DID NOT CHECK FACTS BEFORE FILING REPORTS 


Point two: Mr. Colegrove was in Vietnam 19 days. His articles 
deal principally with the U.S. economic aid program to Vietnam. 
This program is administered by Mr. Gardiner, Director, U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission, Vietnam. I believe that it is an acce ted principle in 
the journalistic profession that a reporter should always “check his 
facts.” And yet during these 19 days, Mr. Colegrove never called on 
the mission director and never asked to see him for this urpose. 
Neither did he seek the USOM controller who is responsible for fund 
accountability. Neither did he call on Lieutenant General Williams 
who is in charge of the military assistance program in Vietnam. The 
many erroneous and misleading statements in the articles could have 
been eliminated if Mr. Colegrove had been interested in factual re- 

orting. 

' Point three: In the fifth of Mr. Colegrove’s articles, he attempts to 
develop a thesis that what Vietnam does with the money allotted by 
the United States for foreign aid projects is of no concern to us. Mr. 
Gardiner will go into this charge in some detail. In the article, Mr. 
Colegrove quotes from a letter which Mr. Gardiner wrote to an 
American named Gonder who lost out on a bid for steel to be used in 
building a bridge in Vietnam. 

Here is the way Mr. Colegrove handles this. He says that Mr. 
Gonder protested losing the contract and wrote to Mr. Gardiner. 
Colegrove says: 


Mr. Gardiner’s reply came by letter on August 21— 
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and now he is quoting Gardiner’s letter: 


“Ag we have advised you orally,” said Mr. Gardiner’s letter, “the decision on 
this and all awards conducted by the Central Purchasing Agency is the responsi- 
bility of the Government of Vietnam, and is not one that lies within the purview 
of this (American) mission * * *,” 


In commenting on this abbreviated quotation, Mr. Colegrove adds: 


In other words: Don’t bother us. We only hand over the money. How it’s 
spent is no concern of ours. 


Mr. Colegrove was able to arrive at his dramatic conclusion by the 
oldest trick in the book—quotation out of context. Let me read the 
very next sentences of Mr. Gardiner’s letter: 


However, in view of the nature of your interest, we have taken this matter 
up with the Director General of Budget and Foreign Aid who has informed us 
that, fully cognizant of the importance of this award, the Purchasing Agency 
established a commission of competent engineering experts to evaluate the 
bids. The decisions were carefully studied and all calculations recomputed 
and verified. As a result of this study, it has been decided that the bid should 
be awarded to a competitor of your principals. The Director General of the 
Budget and Foreign Aid has also informed us that he is seeking authorization 
from the successful bidder to reveal to you the bidder’s design calculations. 
He does not feel free to divulge these calculations without such authorization, 
which has not yet been received. 


I leave to the judgment of the committee the credibility to be at- 
tached to articles based on this kind of evidence. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


[Attachment No. 1] 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


EpiTor, THE WASHINGTON DarLty News, 
Washington, D.C. 

I have now read two of Albert M. Colegrove’s articles on Vietnam and you 
are damn right—I am angry. What I am angry about is that here in the 
United States of America there should be a newspaper reporter and a news- 
paper so irresponsible as to print such a mass of distortions, inconsistencies, and 
outright lies. I have just come home from a tour of duty with the USOM in 
Vietnam, the office that administers the economic aid program. I was the statis- 
tician and economic analyst there and it was my job to know about the things 
Colegrove is writing about. To me it is very easy to understand how he man- 
aged to collect so much wrong information. It is obvious he was never even 
inside the USOM;; if he had been, he would have known damn quickly, believe 
me, that it isn’t air conditioned. Undoubtedly he got the information sitting 
at those French-styled sidewalk cafes he talked about, drinking gin and tonic 
with a few malcontented wise guys, who, themselves, don’t know what is going 
on there. Yes, there are some malcontents there—just as there are in every 
organization, whether government or private, in or out of the United States. 

The whole thing—the million dollars a day, the idea that we turn money over 
without keeping track of it, the fabulous allowances, the lush living, and par- 
ticularly the idea that we couldn’t criticize without fear of being fired—all a 
bunch of lies. Sure, some things were wrong—show me an organization, any- 
place, where there aren’t some things wrong—but we could and did criticize. In 
fact, I was one who criticized most because it is my nature to criticize. I criti- 
cized to my boss, the Director of the USOM, and even to the Ambassador. I 
was not fired—in fact, they wanted me to come back for another tour. And, 
all I can say is, if I had been earning as much as Colegrove says we did and 
living as high, I would have gone back. If you want to know why I didn’t, it 
is because I was one of the few lucky people who didn’t get amoebic dysentery, 
or hepatitis, and I didn’t want to push my luck. 
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Since I do not work for ICA now, I feel free to write this letter. I shall write 
another one after the series is over, taking Colegrove’s articles point by point, 
and telling you what the facts are. But first, I challenge you to publish this 
one. 

Harriet Lue, 


{Attachment No. 2] 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


January 15, 1959. 
Memorandum. 
To: All Technicians. 
Through: Section Heads. 
From: Dr. L. W. Jordan, Deputy Chief, Division of Agriculture. 
Subject: Monthly report for December 1958. 


It has been decided that instead of the usual monthly report for December we 
will submit a summary of the activities of 1958 in order that the Director and 
$/Food, ICA/W, may be brought up to date on the current status of our projects 
rather than having to wait for the usually inadequate (as far as we are con- 
cerned) annual report of the mission which will not come out for several months 
and thereby loses much of its effectiveness for future planning purposes. 

Attached hereto is a format for your guidance in furnishing me with the 
basic data and information which will be used in compiling our report. Most 
of the financial data is available either from Miss Jones or myself. 

In your report I want a frank, honest appraisal of your project, AS YOU 
YOURSELF SEB IT, as of December 31, together with immediate and long- 
range prospects for the completion and/or continuance of the project. What is 
needed, when, where, etc. Whether ICA, the local government or someone else 
furnishes the requirement is immaterial. That the job needs to be done is the 
main point. We want your recommendations on how it is to be accomplished. 

Let us use Extension for example. We recognize the need for a nationwide 
extension service, but to date have only 8 agents working in 20 provinces whereas 
we need 150 agents working in all 36 provinces. What are the prospects for 
getting the agents, training, facilities, etc., and over what period of time. Pos- 
sibly it will take 5 to 10 years. New legislation may be needed. What are the 
roadblocks in getting the job done? What must we expect and what can be 
done about it? 

We do not want to use this report as an opportunity to discuss our favorite 
gripes, but don’t be afraid of stepping on toes, provided it is impersonal and 
points out the obstacles standing in our way of accomplishing our mission. 

With only a limited amount of space, your summary will necessarily have 
to be short and to the point. If you are up on the status of your project, as you 
should be, then you already have the information you need to submit a factual, 
comprehensive, and beneficial report. Without fail, if must reach me not later 
than January 22, 1959. 


{Attachment No. 3] 
Avueust 21, 1958. 
Mr. FRANK GONDER, 
American Trading Co. of Vietnam, 
Saigon. 

Dear Mr. Gonper: This will acknowledge your letter of August 14 dealing with 
invitation to bid No. 281 of the Central Purchasing Agency of the Government 
of Vietnam. As we have advised you orally, the decision as to the low bidder 
in this and all other awards conducted by the Central Purchasing Agency 
is a responsibility of the Government of Vietnam and not one that lies within 
the purview of this mission. However, in view of the nature of your interest, 
we have taken this matter up with the Director General of Budget and Foreign 
Aid, who has informed us that, fully cognizant of the importance of this award, 
the Purchasing Agency established a commission of competent engineering 
experts to evaluate the bids. The decisions were carefully studied and all calcu- 
lations recomputed and verified. As a result of this study, it has been decided 
that the bid should be awarded to a competitor of your principals. The Director 
General of the Budget and Foreign Aid has also informed us that he is seeking 
authorization from the successful bidder to reveal to you the bidder’s design 
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calculations. He does not feel free to divulge these calculations without such 
authorization, which has not yet been received. 

Under the circumstances, we regret that there is no further action which 
we can take on your behalf. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, 
Deputy Director. 

Mr. Saccro. We would now like to ask our principal witness to 
proceed. 

Ambassador Durbrow. 


Senator MansrieLp. Proceed, Ambassador. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELBRIDGE DURBROW, AMBASSADOR TO 
VIETNAM 


Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am oe pleased to appear with General Williams and Mr. 
Gardiner before your committee to tell you about the very effective 
aid program we have in Vietnam. 

It is most unfortunate that the author of these articles did not 
choose to check his facts and thus avoid giving such a distorted pic- 
ture to the American people and the Congress. 

The articles call it a fiasco. I want to say here and now I am proud 
of this program and the excellent results obtained. 


PROGRESS IN VIETNAM SINCE 1954 


I need hardly tell you about the devastation and chaos that pre- 
vailed in Vietnam when President Diem took over in 1954. The Gov- 
ernment controlled little more than the main cities and a few of the 
principal roads. Communists and armed sects controlled most of the 
rest. ‘Today, the opposite prevails. 

The Communist terrorists must hide out in the deep forests and 
jungles from where they must carry on their sporadic raids. 

The Government is becoming more and more effective in curbing 
these terrorist acts. 

The articles charge all we try to do is to “maintain the status quo.” 
I should like to state just a few accomplishments which have taken 
place since our program began : 

1) The internal situation has been brought from chaos to basic 
stability. 

(2) The Vietnamese armed forces have been built up from an inef- 
fective, disorganized force, which is well on the road to becoming a 
cohesive, well-trained fighting force. 

(3) Rice production 4 increased substantially, so that the amount 
available for internal consumption and export has risen from 1.8 mil- 
lion tons in 1954, to 3 million tons in 1958. 

(4) New rubber plantations have risen from a low of 325 acres in 
1955, to 4,745 acres last year. 

The significant point here is the evidence of growing confidence of 
foreign investors in Vietnam. 

(5) A new highway from the coast to the interior which has opened 
up new fertile lands for settlement is practically completed. 

(6) Vietnamese engineers are now beginning to build excellent roads 


on their own, using techniques and methods taught by American 
advisers. 
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_(7) A jute mill adequate to meet the country’s needs for burlap bag- 
ging has been reequipped. A 20,000 spindle textile mill and a large 
glass factory are under construction, and scores of smaller industrial 
plants have been established or enlarged. 

(8) For the first time large areas of hard fiber crops are under 
cultivation. 

(9) Fish production has been increased 30 percent, and has reached 
the point that fish is being exported to Singapore and Hong Kong, 


ICA TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


None of this could have been accomplished if, as the articles state, 
“there are only 300 trained technicians and engineers” in all Vietnam. 

I should like to cite just a few concrete facts on the numbers of 
engineers and technicians under our aid program. 

For instance, USOM has trained (a) over 2,700 engineers and tech- 
nicians in transportation, communications, and power; (b) over 3,400 
agricultural technicians have been trained in such specialties as irri- 
gation, engineering and construction, tractor operation and mainte- 
nance, and machine shop foremen; (c) almost 300 students have grad- 
uated from the National Institute of Public Administration with 
the help from a team from Michigan State University; and (d) the 
Blao Agricultural College, with a full-time student body of over 300, 
is in full swing. 

The MAAG has trained over 33,000 technicians and engineers. 
Included in this total are 209 graduates from the U.S. Army Engineer 
School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Now I turn to the most serious allegation of all, that the aid pro- 
gram to Vietnam is “an outrageous scandal.” 

These articles purport to justify this sweeping allegation by a series 
of individual charges. These charges, if they go unfounded, have so 
damaged our position in Vietnam and the Srerimnent of Vietnam 
itself, it is necessary to deal with them specifically. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall therefore call on Mr. 
Gardiner to comment on the more significant of these allegations. 

Senator Mansriexp. Mr. Gardiner. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, DIRECTOR, U.S. OPERATIONS 
MISSION TO VIETNAM 


Mr. Garprner. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Colegrove has referred to “hid- 
den scandal” in the administration of the aid program in Vietnam. 
Had he taken the trouble to check these stories, Mr. Colegrove could 
have satisfied himself that there were no such scandals. 

Mr. Colegrove, in article 1, has stated that some $446,000 of money 
entrusted to one Major Cuu remains to be accounted for today. It 
simply is not true. Major Cuu was never entrusted with $446,000 by 
the Lens nor with piasters over which the U.S. Government had 
control. 

Mr. Colegrove would have verified this fact by a direct inquiry to 
the Controller or the Director of USOM, who would have been glad 
to have furnished him with accurate information, had he approached 
them in Vietnam. 
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MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATION OF MISSING RADIO TOWERS 


Mr. Chairman, the second of the Colegrove articles refers to 14 
radio towers costing $28,500 for which U.S. aid officials had paid 
and continues with the statement, “that no one has yet laid eyes on 
these towers.” 

This is a most inaccurate statement. 

Ten towers were purchased locally in 1956, not for dollars, but for 
piasters arising from counterpart funds. 

The dollar equivalent cost was $11,305.38, not $28,500. 

These towers are presently given service to Radio Vietnam. We 
know where they are. These towers are located at Quan Tre, Phu 
Tho, and Nha Trang. 

I can assure the committee, Mr. Chairman, that had Mr. Colegrove 
desired to see these towers they would have been shown to him. No 
one would have been, in his words, “royally bawled out for stirring 
up trouble,” since the towers exist and can be shown to anyone. 

It may be that he may have confused these towers with a recent 
shipment of 14 towers purchased with USOM funds from the Radio 
Corp. of America. These latter 14 towers I have seen with my own 
eyes, last Friday. 


MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATION OF MISUSE OF REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 
FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, the second article states that $14 million of funds 
involved in the very successful refugee resettlement program in Viet- 
nam have never been accounted for. This is incorrect. 

The reports of the Controller of USOM, dating back nearly 14% 
years ago, indicate that the account was satisfactorily completed. 
If Mr. Colegrove had inquired of us at the time, we would have been 
glad to make the text of that audit report available to him. The 
report is available for the committee’s use at any time that the com- 
mittee wishes to have it. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Saccio in his opening statement referred to Mr. 
Colegrove’s quotation out of context of a sentence from a letter written 
by me dealing with the procurement of 20 steel bridge trusses. This 
incident apparently is the basis for Mr. Colegrove’s statement that 
we are “wasting money, looking piously at the ceiling while funds 
melt away,” and taking no interest in transactions financed from 
American taxpayers’ funds. 

Mr. Colegrove particularizes this case in the fifth of his six articles. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTION OF VIETNAMESE CENTRAL PURCHASING 
AGENCY 


I should like, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, to take a little 
time to reply to this charge and explain that some years ago at the 
initiation, or shortly after the initiation of the program in Vietnam, 
the Government of Vietnam determined in consultation with ICA that 
there should be established a Government purchasing agency modeled 
along the lines of the purchasing agency of the U.S. Government, the 
General Services Administration. 
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Now this operation, Mr. Chairman, has brought order into a very 
complicated picture. It has been, to our way of thinking, a very 
successful demonstration of technical assistance, and it has led to an 
orderly activity in the procurement of merchandise from abroad. It 
has led to complete publicity for all such transactions. 

I have in my hand, sir, a manual of operations of that particular 
agency in the three languages, Vietnamese, English, and French. 
This book has recently been completed, and it is a volume of which 
our friends in Vietnam are very proud. 

It shows an achievement in the orderly administration of a newly 
established nation. This book, of course, is available for you, sir, if 
it would be your pleasure to have it in the committee files. 

The properties of the CPA, the Central Purchasing Agency, now 
include a warehouse, excellently located near the port area, an office 
building in which importers are able to consult technical literature, 
make necessary contacts with purchasing officials, and receive informa- 
tion regarding prospective costs attendant and regarding the results 
of bids. This business is done in a goldfish bowl. It is an open book. 
The Agency works both in English and French. 

The inventory is now mechanized, using punchcard accounting 
machines, and the warehouse has now a modern system of handling 
stored merchandise. 

I mention these facts, Mr. Chairman, to try to make clear the 
nature of the activities of this new institution so successfully pioneered 
and carried out by our Vietnamese friends. 

In 1956 the Agency executed contracts for a total value of 40,000 
U.S. dollars; in 1957 for $3.5 million; and in 1958, for $7.5 million. 

The procurement activities, Mr. Chairman, have all been subject 
to review by the ICA. 


HISTORY OF VIETNAMESE-ICA BRIDGE BUILDING PROJECT 


Now, turning to the particular case of the steel bridge purchase, 
where the USOM is accused of misfeasance or worse, the Central 
Purchasing Agency has kindly lent me its file to show all action taken 
under this imioabir call for tenders on 20 steel bridge trusses which 
were installed by the railway administration of Vietnam, and which 
now form a permanent part of the right-of-way of the national rail- 
way. Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the restoration of direct service to 
Dongha is to be celebrated in a formal ceremony next week, on the 
7th of August. 

I am sure you will recall, having seen that railway, the extent of 
the damage done particularly to the bridges during the 15 years of 
fighting. We consider that it is a great tribute to the Vietnamese 
and the Vietnamese engineers that they have, with the minimum of 
advice from abroad, been able to reconstruct that line, so that the 
trains are now running all the way from Saigon to the 17th parallel 
where the line stops at the demarcation line. 

I would like to say we have given them some assistance. We have 
a conspicuously able American, a man who has had only one job all 
his life with the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, a Mr. Reynolds. 
He had retired from that railway. He has come out at the age of 
60 to join ICA abroad and to lend the weight of his judgment and 
experience in meeting the problems of the Vietnamese railroad. 
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Mr. Reynolds’ immediate senior is a civil engineer who has worked 
for State government, for the U.S. Corps of Engineers. He has had 
long experience both in the Greek aid program and in the program 
of aid in Vietnam. He is another fine representative of American 
manhood. 

I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that with men of that caliber, men 
like Mr. Reynolds and Mr. McCauley, you do not need to fear scan- 
dals in the administration of a railroad program in Vietnam, and 
those steel trusses are not going to disappear into thin air. 

When Mr. Gonder complained about the prospective award for 
these trusses to a Belgian firm, the USOM drew this complaint to the 
attention of the Director of the Budget on Foreign Aid. and asked 
him to make certain that the evaluation of these complex bids be 
made with the most competent technical advice available to the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam. 

This letter was written on August 15, and can be made available for 
the permanent files of the committee, if you so desire. I have it with 
me, sir. 

Senator MaNsrieLp. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

AvucustT 15, 1958. 
mee alam sina to bid No. 281-04028, ICA PIO/30-33-095-9-70449, code 660, 
tem 8. 


Mr. Vu VAN THAI, 
Director of Budget and Foreign Aid, 
7 Hong thap Tu, Saigon. 


Deak Mr. THAI: We have had a complaint from a representative of an im- 
portant steel manufacturer and fabricator regarding the award on this bid. 
It is of course the position of USOM that the responsibility for making such 
awards rests solely with the Government of Vietnam and we have no intention 
whatsoever of interfering with your decision. I do venture to draw this sub- 
ject to your attention as a very considerable sum is at stake. I therefore would 
appreciate word from you that the evaluation of these complex bids has been 
made with the most competent technical advice available to you. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, Deputy Director. 


Mr. Garpiner. On August 20, sir, the response of the Government 
of Vietnam was received indicating that in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment the lowest responsive bid had been accepted. Mr. Gonder 
was so advised at some length in my letter of August 21, the letter 
from which Mr. Colegrove has chosen to quote so briefly and mislead- 
ingly, and which already has been entered into the record by Mr. 

accio. 

We wished to be sure that Mr. Gonder’s protest was given eve 
sppragrists consideration. A very large sum of money was involved, 
and we wished to have bridges that would stay with that railroad in 
Vietnam for a long, long time. We wanted to have good merchandise. 
Our engineers would accept nothing but the best. 

The Government of Vietnam agreed with us. At the request of the 
Government of Vietnam, a subsequent examination was made by us, 
by USOM, of the bids in question. 

This study of the bids and the award was made by a bridge desi 
engineer of one of USOM’s contractors, the Capital Engineering Co. 
of Dillsburg, Pa. 

As a result of this intensive study, the Government of Vietnam was 
advised on October 3, 1956, that based on the review by the USOM 
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engineers, in the opinion of USOM, the award made by the Central 
Purchasing Agency to the Belgian firm was correct and sound. 

Subsequently, at the direction of the USOM Director, an end-use 
audit of this transaction was carried out by the controller of USOM, 
and his report is also available for the record. It was the opinion 
of our controller that the award was correct and sound. This opinion 
was rendered on April 4, 1959. 

I might say in passing that the tenders call for a Krupp steel 
truss or the equivalent, and that the question involved was whether 
the adequate strength needed for the bridges could be achieved with 
a lesser weight of steel than was involved in the offer of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., or of the Japanese company, which happened to be a lower 
offer than that of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The successful Belgian offer resulted in a higher price per ton of 
steel, but a lower price per bridge, and what we were buying was 
bridges that would carry trains of a certain weight. 

In any case, I know of nothing more that could have been done 
by USOM or any other organization to satisfy itself that technical- 
ly we were on sound ground and we had bought the best merchandise 
for the lowest price. 

I may say that I feel some indignation at having my name brought 
into this matter as an illustration of carelessness, and I know that 
my colleagues in Vietnam are equally indignant at many of the charges 
in these articles, and therefore, sir, as they could not come and speak 
for themselves, I hope you will excuse me if I express from time to 
time some indignation at the nature of these references and sweeping 
changes. 


PROCUREMENT OF PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER WITH ICA FUNDS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in article No. 5, Mr. Colegrove speaks of the 
procurement of phosphate fertilizer with ICA funds, and reports 
that Mr. Gonder bid $61,000 but lost out to a foreign firm which had 
bid $91,000. 

Mr. Colegrove apparently wished to stand on statements made by 
Mr. Gonder that there is no such thing as 10 percent soluble phosphate 
of the nature specified in the call for tender. 

Mr. Colegrove, unfortunately, has not been thorough in his analysis 
of the phosphate fertilizer business, which is a very complicated 
business. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, in my hand a certificate of quality issued 
by the Societe Generale de Surveillance S.A. of Paris indicating that 
the shipment in question, accepted by the Central Purchasing Agency, 
was 12.27 percent soluble in a 2 percent solution of citric acid pur- 
meet to the Wagner Standard Method as called for in the call for 
tencer. 

The requirement of solubility has been customary in the fertilizer 
trade in Vietnam. It is true that phosphate of this characteristic 
does carry a considerably higher price than phosphate of lower solu- 
ble characteristic. The trade is willing to pay this premium, believ- 
ing that the quality justifies the differential in price. The Vietnam- 
ese farmers are using it. 

Having dealt, sir, with those specific cases, I would like to say just 
another word on the general problem of the administration of program 


funds. 
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Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Gardiner, would you have any objection 
to that analysis being made a part of the record? 

Mr. Garprner. Mr. C hairman, I am certain that—this is a dupli- 
cate copy. If you will accept a duplicate copy, sir, for the files of 
the committee, I am certain that my friend in the Government of 
Vietnam would be delighted to make it available for that purpose. 

Senator Mansrtetp. So ordered. 

Mr. Garpriner. I will assume, sir, it is mine to turn over to the 
committee. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 
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HOW I.C.A. DETERMINES AND CHECKS USE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Garprner. Now, on the subject of general program admin- 
istration, we have a series of checks on aid that we make available. 
I have explained briefly that, in the case of the railroad operation, we 
have a railroad adviser and we have a division of transportation, 
communications, and power. The Vietnamese railroad people come 
to us and tell us the kind of help they would like to have. Guan tech- 
nical people work over that program with them, and decide on speci- 
fications and the nature of the material that might be made available. 
In order that assistance can form a part of the general program of 
aid to Vietnam, a program agreement is signed, other documents are 
issued, and project takes place. The technicians follow up as best 
they can, as thoroughly as they can, and as conscientiously as they 
can; and by and large, sir, they are conscientious people. 

They follow the use of the merchandise which enters these projects, 
and we have very fine Americans in that mission who are doing that 
work. 

Now, we make further checks. We have in our organization the 
controller of USOM, Vietnam, and he has an audit branch which 
makes end-use checks. 

These checks are intended to reveal any cases of fraud or error that 
may occur in the use of aid funds, and to make certain that materials 
financed by ICA are put to appropriate use, not left to rust or lie idle 
or disappear into thin air. 

Necessarily our end-use auditors work on the basis of test checks. 
As you know, the business is very voluminous, and there is much 
detail. But if there are suspicions or questions or doubt, any lingering 
doubt, as there was in the case of the steel bridges in my own mind, 
those cases are referred specifically to the audit branch for examina- 
tion and for report. 
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Since the initiation, Mr. Chairman, of the program of Vietnam as 
distinct from the program of the Associated States in Indochina, the 
controller of USOM has conducted checks on the procurement of 
over $60 million worth of transactions in dollars, and $57 million 
worth of piaster transactions. His activities have led to refund claims 
amounting to over a million dollars, and there is still in suspense and 
in discussion with the Government of Vietnam further claims exceed- 
ing a million dollars. 

cited these particular instances of procurement, and I have tried 
to describe very briefly some of our administrative checks, to prove 
to you, sirs, that Mr. Colegrove should have done a more thorough 
job before deciding to write into his articles so many sweeping and 
reckless charges. 

I thank you, sir. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Ambassador, do you have something 
further to add? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. With your permission I would like to ask 
General Williams, Chief of our AG, to address himself to some 
of the allegations made in these articles. 

Senator NSFIELD. Proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. SAMUEL T. WILLIAMS, HEAD OF MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUP 


MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATIONS OF MISSING VEHICLES SUPPLIED VIETNAMESE 


General Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, there are two articles that have 
been passed to MAAG to answer. One of them is in reference to a 
statement that a year ago a U.S. group wondered what had happened 
to some 2,700 vehicles given to conbemne of the Vietnam Government. 

Senator Lauscue. In what article is this subject discussed ? 

General Wituiams. Article 2 of the Washington Daily News, the 
2ist day of July 1959, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mansrretp. May I say to the committee you have a set of 
those articles in your folders. 

Proceed, General. 

General Wiiu1aMs. I continue the quote: 

It asked for a tally, and got one with close to 700 vehicles unaccounted for. 
After a while this was cut down to a few dozen still missing. 

Now, we are not sure what U.S. group Mr. Colegrove referred to. 
However, we in MAAG are unable to reconcile the figures quoted in 
the allegation with any vehicle transaction between MAAG and 
armed forces of Vietnam. 

The armed forces of the Republic of Vietnam have approximately 
10,000 vehicles at this time. But no one transaction in recent years 
involved 2,700 vehicles. 

In past years the monthly status reports of the armed forces of 
Vietnam have fluctuated in amounts, but these fluctuations have grad- 
ually decreased with constantly improving and standardized report- 
ing procedures and correction of bookkeeping error. Current reports 
reflect a variation from month to month of approximately 1 percent. 
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This small variation is attributable to delays in reporting of receipts, 
outshipment, and salvage. 

Based on the information available to MAAG, no vehicles of the 
armed forces are unaccounted for. 


CONTROL MEASURES EMPLOYED BY MAAG 


There was one other item that probably should be brought to the 
attention of your committee, sir, and that was with reference to end- 
use checks. 

Mr. Gardiner has just spoken about end-use checks as far as USOM 
was concerned. I would like to make these remarks as far as the mili- 
tary is concerned. In view of the fact that he spoke about end-use 
checks in terms of control of money, I will speak of control of money 
first. 

MAAG Vietnam has well-established procedures for controlling 
budget execution. These include: 

An apportionment system under which the Vietnamese Defense 
Ministry can obligate funds only pursuant to periodic credits ap- 
proved by the MAAG, in terms of specific approved budget chap- 
ters and articles. 

The Vietnamese Defense Ministry renders a monthly accounting 
report to the MAAG setting forth for each chapter and article of the 
approved defense support budget the amounts obligated and expended, 
as compared with the periodic credits apportioned by the MAAG. 
This report permits the MAAG to compare budget execution, in fi- 
nancial terms, with the approved credits previously established by the 
MAAG. 

USOM monthly releases are predicated on a MAAG review, by 
chapters and articles, of the Vietnamese Defense Ministry’s estimates 
of expenditures to be made in a forthcoming month. 

The Vietnamese Defense Ministry does not execute construction 
contracts until they have been reviewed and approved by the MAAG. 

Technical inspection and physical observations are made in the field 
by fiscal personnel of MAAG. 

Continuous advice and recommendations are made to the Vietnam 
Defense Ministry to increase its own internal controls. 


ADDITIONAL CONTROL MEASURES 


Additional control measures are: 

MAAG staff has been in the process since March 1959 of conduct- 
ing a detailed analysis of accounting procedures currently in use at 
Vietnamese Department of Defense, from the lowest level to the 
highest level, in order to recommend improvements involving obliga- 
tion control, contract procedures, and the payment of civilian person- 
nel. This is being accomplished with concurrence of the Vietnamese 
Director General of Accounting, Budget, and Administration. 

The Vietnamese Directorate of Accounting, Budget, and Admin- 
istration has received authority from the Government of Vietnam to 
reorganize the Vietnamese financial structure along lines recom- 
mended by MAAG. This will result in improved internal control 
and financial management practices. 
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Since the initiation, Mr. Chairman, of the program of Vietnam as 
distinct from the program of the Associated States in Indochina, the 
controller of USOM has conducted checks on the procurement of 
over $60 million worth of transactions in dollars, and $57 million 
worth of piaster transactions. His activities have led to refund claims 
amounting to over a million dollars, and there is still in suspense and 
in discussion with the Government of Vietnam further claims exceed- 
ing a million dollars. 
cited these particular instances of procurement, and I have tried 
to describe very briefly some of our administrative checks, to prove 
to you, sirs, that Mr. Colegrove should have done a more thorough 
job before deciding to write into his articles so many sweeping and 
reckless charges. 

I thank you, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Ambassador, do you have something 
further to add? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. With your permission I would like to ask 
General Williams, Chief of our MAAG, to address himself to some 
of the allegations made in these articles. 

Senator Mansrre.p. Proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. SAMUEL T. WILLIAMS, HEAD OF MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUP 


MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATIONS OF MISSING VEHICLES SUPPLIED VIETNAMESE 


General Wri1aMs. Mr. Chairman, there are two articles that have 
been passed to MAAG to answer. One of them is in reference to a 
statement that a year ago a U.S. group wondered what had happened 
to some 2,700 vehicles given to one branch of the Vietnam Government. 

Senator Lauscue. In what article is this subject discussed ? 

General WituiaMs. Article 2 of the Washington Daily News, the 
2ist day of July 1959, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mansrietp. May I say to the committee you have a set of 
those articles in your folders. 

Proceed, General. 

General Witt1aMs. I continue the quote: 

It asked for a tally, and got one with close to 700 vehicles unaccounted for. 
After a while this was cut down to a few dozen still missing. 

Now, we are not sure what U.S. group Mr. Colegrove referred to. 
However, we in MAAG are unable to reconcile the figures quoted in 
the allegation with any vehicle transaction between MAAG and 
armed forces of Vietnam. 

The armed forces of the Republic of Vietnam have approximately 
10,000 vehicles at this time. But no one transaction in recent years 
involved 2,700 vehicles. 

In past years the monthly status reports of the armed forces of 
Vietnam have fluctuated in amounts, but these fluctuations have grad- 
ually decreased with constantly improving and standardized report- 
ing procedures and correction of bookkeeping error. Current reports 
reflect a variation from month to month of approximately 1 percent. 
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This small variation is attributable to delays in reporting of receipts, 
outshipment, and salvage. 

Based on the information available to MAAG, no vehicles of the 
armed forces are unaccounted for. 


CONTROL MEASURES EMPLOYED BY MAAG 


There was one other item that probably should be brought to the 
attention of your committee, sir, and that was with reference to end- 
use checks, 

Mr. Gardiner has just spoken about end-use checks as far as USOM 
was concerned. I would like to make these remarks as far as the mili- 
tary is concerned. In view of the fact that he spoke about end-use 
checks in terms of control of money, I will speak of control of money 
first. 

MAAG Vietnam has well-established procedures for controlling 
budget execution. These include: 

An apportionment system under which the Vietnamese Defense 
Ministry can obligate funds only pursuant to periodic credits ap- 
proved by the MAAG, in terms of specific approved budget chap- 
ters and articles. 

The Vietnamese Defense Ministry renders a monthly accounting 
report to the MAAG setting forth for each chapter and article of the 
approved defense support budget the amounts obligated and expended, 
as compared with the periodic credits apportioned by the MAAG. 
This report permits the MAAG to compare budget execution, in fi- 
nancial terms, with the approved credits previously established by the 
MAAG. 

USOM monthly releases are predicated on a MAAG review, by 
chapters and articles, of the Vietnamese Defense Ministry’s estimates 
of expenditures to be made in a forthcoming month. 

The Vietnamese Defense Ministry does not execute construction 
contracts until they have been reviewed and approved by the MAAG. 

Technical inspection and physical observations are made in the field 
by fiscal personnel of MAAG. 

Continuous advice and recommendations are made to the Vietnam 
Defense Ministry to increase its own internal controls. 


ADDITIONAL CONTROL MEASURES 


Additional control measures are: 

MAAG staff has been in the process since March 1959 of conduct- 
ing a detailed analysis of accounting procedures currently in use at 
Vietnamese Department of Defense, from the lowest level to the 
highest level, in order to recommend improvements involving obliga- 
tion control, contract procedures, and the payment of civilian person- 
nel. This is being accomplished with concurrence of the Vietnamese 
Director General of Accounting, Budget, and Administration. 

The Vietnamese Directorate of Accounting, Budget, and Admin- 
istration has received authority from the Government of Vietnam to 
reorganize the Vietnamese financial structure along lines recom- 
mended by MAAG. This will result in improved internal control 
and financial management practices. 
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involved 2,700 vehicles. 
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ing procedures and correction of bookkeeping error. Current reports 
reflect a variation from month to month of approximately 1 percent. 
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This small variation is attributable to delays in reporting of receipts, 
outshipment, and salvage. 

Based on the information available to MAAG, no vehicles of the 
armed forces are unaccounted for. 


CONTROL MEASURES EMPLOYED BY MAAG 


There was one other item that probably should be brought to the 
attention of your committee, sir, and that was with reference to end- 
use checks, 

Mr. Gardiner has just spoken about end-use checks as far as USOM 
was concerned. I would like to make these remarks as far as the mili- 
tary is concerned. In view of the fact that he spoke about end-use 
checks in terms of control of money, I will speak of control of money 
first. 

MAAG Vietnam has well-established procedures for controlling 
budget execution. These include: 

An apportionment system under which the Vietnamese Defense 
Ministry can obligate funds only pursuant to periodic credits ap- 
proved by the MAAG, in terms of specific approved budget chap- 
ters and articles. 

The Vietnamese Defense Ministry renders a monthly accounting 
report to the MAAG setting forth for each chapter and article of the 
approved defense support budget the amounts obligated and expended, 
as compared with the periodic credits apportioned by the MAAG. 
This report permits the MAAG to compare budget execution, in fi- 
nancial terms, with the approved credits previously established by the 
MAAG. 

USOM monthly releases are predicated on a MAAG review, by 
chapters and articles, of the Vietnamese Defense Ministry’s estimates 
of expenditures to be made in a forthcoming month. 

The Vietnamese Defense Ministry does not execute construction 
contracts until they have been reviewed and approved by the MAAG. 

Technical inspection and physical observations are made in the field 
by fiscal personnel of MAAG. 

Continuous advice and recommendations are made to the Vietnam 
Defense Ministry to increase its own internal controls. 


ADDITIONAL CONTROL MEASURES 


Additional control measures are: 

MAAG staff has been in the process since March 1959 of conduct- 
ing a detailed analysis of accounting procedures currently in use at 
Vietnamese Department of Defense, from the lowest level to the 
highest level, in order to recommend improvements involving obliga- 
tion control, contract procedures, and the payment of civilian person- 
nel. This is being accomplished with concurrence of the Vietnamese 
Director General of Accounting, Budget, and Administration. 

The Vietnamese Directorate of Accounting, Budget, and Admin- 
istration has received authority from the Government of Vietnam to 
reorganize the Vietnamese financial structure along lines recom- 
mended by MAAG. This will result in improved internal control 
and financial management practices. 
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My staff is also conducting a preliminary survey to determine the 
feasibility of using available Vietnamese electric accounting machines 
at the Directorate of Administration, Budget, and Accounting. It is 
anticipated that EAM would not only provide additional data for 
reporting and control purposes, but would also require the receipt of 
all expenditure documents at one central location. We believe the use 
of EAM would greatly facilitate the auditing of budget execution. 
It is estimated that at least 12 months would be required to imple- 
ment the EAM system within the financial structure of the Vietnamese 
Department of Defense. 

A proposal for instituting an industrial fund accounting system 
within the Saigon Naval Shipyard is in final stages of preparation 
including financing, and will be submitted to the Government of 
Vietnam for approval about August 15, 1959, and final implementa- 
tion prior to January 1, 1960. , 

Periodic spot-check payroll inspections are being conducted on units 
of the armed forces of Vietnam for the purpose of verifying the actual 
amount paid to individual members. This verification consists of 
comparing amounts actually paid to the soldiers against amounts 
indicated in pay tables. No discrepancies have been noted during 
these inspections to date. 

To further expand the audit capabilities of the Office of the In- 
spector General for Vietnamese Military Expenditures, an initial 
audit training course was conducted from August 4, 1958, through 
September 5, 1958. A second audit course for personnel of the 
Vietnamese Department of Defense and other governmental agencies 
commenced on December 1, 1958, and terminated on January 31, 1959. 
A third audit course was conducted during the period April 15, 1959, 
to July 18, 1959. The fourth scheduled course begins on August 31, 
1959, through November 28, 1959. It is contemplated that this course 
of instruction will be a continuing activity. 

As a matter of fact, this audit course 1s one of the best things that 
has happened in Vietnam in a long time in teaching the Vietnamese 
the proper methods of handling funds as we understand how funds 
are supposed to be handled. 

MAAG has recommended to the Vietnamese Department of Defense 
that the top graduates of this audit school be assigned to an internal 
review organization within the Defense Department where their 
experience and training can be fully utilized. 

Now as tothe military assistance program: 

The following are the principal measures employed by MAAG to 
insure the proper utilization of equipment, supplies, and facilities 
furnished through or supported by the military assistance program to 
Vietnam. 

Property transfer system: Equipment received in Vietnam remains 
under U.S. control until formally transferred to the armed forces of 
Vietnam by properly authenticated supply manifest. 

As you know, we have a military adviser system there, The U.S. 
military personnel are assigned as advisers to tactical and logistical 
units of the armed forces of Vietnam down to and including regi- 
ments and separate battalions. These advisers not only advise in 
tactical and logistical matters but are charged with a responsibility 
for insuring proper care and utilization of MAP material. This re- 
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sponsibility is met by continuous advice to units on proper care and 
utilization and through reporting misuse to higher authority for 
corrective action, which is taken as required. 

A very large percentage of these advisers live with the Vietnamese 
units which they advise. 


MAAG PERIODIC INSPECTIONS 


Periodic inspections: Special training teams make regular inspec- 
tion visits to units both in garrison and on-training exercise. During 
these visits, attention is given both to tactical training activities and 
care and utilization of MAP material. Corrective action is initiated 
as required. 

Logistics teams make regular inspection visits to logistical support 
units, both supply and maintenance, to observe the degree of profi- 
ciency with which logistical support is provided to using units. In 
addition, strict attention is given to end-item utilization. Corrective 
action is initiated as required. 

In addition end-use inspection teams conduct formal inspections of 
each MAP supported unit at least once each year to insure that MAP 
material is used for the purpose intended and is maintained and 
eared for in accordance with acceptable standards. 

Special end-use inspections of major supply installations of armed 
forces of Vietnam are accomplished quarterly. Combined training 
and logistic teams inspect to determine if material provided is 
properly stored and utilized for the purpose intended and that proper 
care and maintenance of equipment are being accomplished. 

I personally take field trips to observe tactical and logistical units 
in field exercises. As a matter of fact, I was attending a corps com- 
mand post exercise near the north frontier last week when these news 
articles were released. 

It is not intended to imply that maintenance standards in the armed 
forces of Vietnam always meet U.S. standards in every case. Realiz- 
ing that this military force came into being a scant 5 years ago, and 
that the levels of skills, physical environment, and availability of 
facilities, are still somewhat limiting, the accomplishments of the 
armed forces of Vietnam are commendable. 

Those are the only remarks I have to make at this time, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Under the 10-minute rule, we will now start 
with the Senator from Idaho, Mr. Church. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to defer my ques- 
tions for the moment. I think the Ambassador had some additional 
comment to make. Did you? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that if 
you wanted to ask questions we were prepared to answer those ques- 
tions. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Senator Capehart. 

Senator Caprenarrt. I just came in from another committee. 

Do we understand you deny all the charges in these articles? 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Senator, we think that these articles are dis- 
torted, and the allegations are in general not founded at all, sir. 
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MR. COLEGROVE’S CONTACTS WITH EMBASSY, ICA, AND MAAG OFFICIALS 
IN VIETNAM 


Senator Carenart. Did you personally talk with this reporter? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. As I understand it, he arrived in Saigon 
the 16th of June, and he called on me the morning of the 20th. I 
talked to him for about three-quarters of an hour. We had, I 
thought, a very worthwhile talk. I gave him a general briefing of 
the situation as I saw it, and that was the last time I saw him except 
that he came to my house for what I call an open house every Sunday. 
My wife and I have open house, and people drop in to say hello and 
meet others, and I did see him at that time. 

He did not, for reasons I do not understand, come to see me again 
before he departed to check about some of the —— 

Senator Capenart. You only talked with him once officially ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes; I saw him at my house and I talked with him 
a few minutes. 

Senator CarenHart. Did he ask to see you on other occasions? 

Mr. Dursrow. So far as I know, he made no such request, sir. 

Senator Caprenart. Did he see other members of your staff ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; he saw other members of the Embassy staff, 
the USOM staff, and the MAAG staff. He did not ask to see Mr. 
Gardiner, Director of USOM, or to see General Williams. 

Senator Capenart. That is all at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Ambassador, you referred to keeping an open 
house every Sunday. 

Mr. Durpsrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Is that open house for Americans, or for Americans 
and Vietnamese ? 

Mr. Dursrow. It is for everybody. 

Senator Arxen. Is it by invitation? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; it is not. It is something my wife and I 
adopted, a system by which we could get to know people in town. 
They can come to our house informally, by word of mouth, because 
it is very informal. We invite Vietnamese, and other foreigners, 
and Americans. Sometimes we have 20 and sometimes we have 150. 

It is a very informal thing, and I might add, sir, that is out of my 
own pocket. 

. wenator Ar1xen. Do the Vietnamese respond generally to the open 
ouse 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; they don’t come very often. I have urged 
them to come. The ones that come more often are the ones who have 
had training in the United States and know Americans best. 

We have had in the dry season a badminton tournament, and quite 
a few Filipinos came to that, among the Asians, and this coming dry 
season we have arrangements already made for teams from the Viet. 
namese, the Thai Embassy, and others, to compete in this tournament, 
which lasts about 2 months. 


INTERMINGLING BETWEEN AMERICANS AND VIETNAMESE 


Senator Arken. Have you nothing to say about the charge that the 
Americans are exclusive, do not mix with the Vietnamese and appar- 
ently clique up? 
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Mr. Dursrow. Sir, that is the charge being made all over the 
world today. I know for a fact that the members of my staff and 
the other staffs have very close Vietnamese friends. They see them 
quite often. They have them at their house; they go out in the 
country with them. I, myself, have quite a few friends, I take trips 
with them, and another charge which is in the same vein is that we 
all sit around Saigon and do nothing but just see each other and do 
nothing out in the country. 

I can speak in very strong terms about that. I don’t pretend 
that everybody on the staff has spent a lot of time in the country, 
but those who are doing substantive work do spend a lot of time 
in the country, and travel around a great deal. 

I have some figures here if you would like to have them, sir. 

Senator Arken. Is there an American colony where most of the 
Americans are located ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; we are spread all over the town. We don’t 
have any compound. We have two or three—there are three houses 
in one place—— 


WHEN EMBASSY SAIGON LEARNED OF COLEGROVE ALLEGATIONS 


Senator Arken. When did you first learn of the charges of Mr. 
Colegrove that he made against the program ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I heard about them on the 18th of July, sir. A 
telegram from the State Department said that there had been an 
editorial, or an article, in the Scripps-Howard papers saying that 
a series would start on the 20th. 


PURPOSE OF MR. COLEGROVE’S TRIP TO SAIGON 


Senator Arcen. When he called on you on June 20, what did Mr. 
Colegrove give as his purpose to be in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. He was making his first trip to that part of the 
world, and he was coming out on sort of an orientation tour. He 
wanted to know the situation and get his first look at things. 

Senator Arken. Did he say anything about having any leads on 
wrongdoing or waste, extravagance ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir. 

Senator Arken. Corruption ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; as far as I know, I tried to check before 
I left Saigon the other day, as to whether he had asked any ques- 
tions which would indicate that he thought that we were not con- 
ducting our operations properly, and what not. As far as I know 
he did not give any indication that that was going to be the purport 
of his stories. 

Senator Arken. He gave no intimation as to what kind of a story 
he planned to get out on it, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dursrow. So far as I have learned, sir, not all. He did not 
to me, most definitely. 


ICA ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN VIETNAM 


_. Senator Arken. Do you think he could have written a success story, 
if he had been so inclined ? 
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Mr. Dursrow. I would say definitely, sir; not a complete suc- 
cess, we are not perfect in every sense of the word. 

Senator A1KEN. I mean success in a general way. 

Mr. Durpsrow. Yes, sir; as I said in my opening remarks, I have 
been over there for 2 and a quarter years, and I am justly proud 
of the very fine job we have done in the aid program and the co- 
operation we have from and with the Vietnamese. 

Senator Arken. You would not claim that no mistakes have been 
made? 

Mr. Dursrow. I certainly do not, sir. 

Senator Arken. You do claim that progress has been made in a 
direction that we want it to be made 

Mr. Dursrow. Very much so, sir. 

Senator Arken (continuing). In improving the economy of the 
country. Of course, Mr. Colgrove does state that the major objective 
of the program had been achieved, that of keeping Vietnam on the side 
of the free world. 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. But he could have written a story of progress and 
some success if he had desired ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Senator, I just tried to hit a few of the high- 
lights. I think any one of us here could talk of many other things that 
we are proud of which I know the Vietnamese appreciate, such as the 
settling of the 50-odd-thousand people settled in the high plateau 
region moved from crowded areas in central Vietnam along the coast. 
They are given at least a hectare of land, 214 acres. They can have up 
to5 acres if they clear it themselves. They are raising industrial crops, 
they are having a better life. 

The famous question of the refugees, almost a million, resettled in 
the south who came from the Communist north. The refugee organi- 
— was abolished on December 31, 1957, because the job had been 

one. 

The land reform program which is being carried out at the present 
time will be finished in 1961. 

I can go on for quite some time, and Mr. Gardiner could, as well; if 
you would like to have him talk to that point I know he could tell you 
some more of the very fine accomplishments. 

Senator Arken. Did Mr. Colegrove call on Mr. Gardiner or Gen- 
eral Williams when he first arrived, or did he talk with them at any 
time during his stay there, so far as you know ? 

Mr. Dursrow. He did not call on General Williams or Mr. Gardiner 
at any time during his stay there. 

Senator Arken. Although they were responsible for the work which 
he criticized ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct, sir. 

Senator Arken. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Senator Carlson. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Ambassador, I just wish to state this: Having 
spent 3 days in Vietnam in December 1958, T had the privilege of meet- 
ing some of you folks at the Embassy, and I had a very fine visit with 
General Williams and I presume spending 3 days there makes me a 
specialist. I was impressed with what work I had seen done. I didn’t 
go into any of the details that Mr. Colegrove went into. I was proud of 
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getting the information from General Williams as to the fine way in 
which he had, in my opinion, helped build up the defense of that 
country. oe é 

I spent some time visiting with him, and I met some of the officers 
there—Vietnamese—and I was pleased. Therefore I read with great 
interest these articles written a Mr. Colegrove, and I read them 
daily. I am delighted that you are here this morning, because 
there have been some very grave questions raised not only by me per- 
sonally, but in the country. 


AMBASSADOR DURBROW’S PRESS RELATIONS 


I want to dwell a little on your press relations. 

Mr. Colegrove wrote that Ambassador Durbrow lectured an Amer- 
ican news agency reporter who is out of favor with Vietnamese offi- 
cials, that his reporting is, “not in the interests of the American Gov- 
ernment.” 

What is the background of this article, this story ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I can tell you about that, Mr. Senator. 

At the time of the official state visit of President Garcia, a few 
months ago. there was an unfortunate incident involving Mr. Brix, 
the UPI correspondent. He was out at the airport taking pictures 
of the arrival of Garcia with President Diem, and an overzealous 
police official tried to prevent him from taking pictures. 

He was quite in his right to take pictures. The police official tried 
to push him to the ground three times. 

ensines about this thing later on that afternoon, and I immediately 
took it up with officials of the Vietnamese Government, the Minister 
of Information, the Foreign Minister, the Presidency, and the Secre- 
tary General of the Foreign Office, and unfortunately again, the 
articles that Mr. Brix wrote were not passed. 

I talked to the Vietnamese officials in very strong terms in saying 
that they should not hold up those articles. They were completely 
wrong in this, that the policeman had been wrong, and it didn’t do 
them any good to hold up the articles. 

This went on for about 2 days. I talked, to them oh, I have for- 
ce on how many occasions. I could get it from the record because 

reported this to the Department—to get this matter rectified and 
get an apology from the Vietnamese Government. 

During the course of this, Mr. Brix was naturally upset and angry, 
because he was not at fault, and the policeman was at fault. The 
amg incidentally, apologized to me, but not to Mr. Brix, the 

rst day. 

Mr. Brix said something to the effect, “I am going to blow this 
place out of the water.” 

I would not say those were the exact words, but I said they were 
wrong. I said, “If you use too many adjectives in this thing all it will 
do is help out the Commies in the north who are going to say that 
when these two anti-Communist Presidents were making a state visit, 
you an American correspondent blast them,” and what I was trying 
to do was to urge him not to use too many adjectives, which would play 
into the Commies’ hands. 
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I never even inferred he could not say anything that he wanted to, 
but he was wrought up about the matter, and I urged him not to use 
too many adjectives which would play into the Communists’ hands, 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Ambassador, as I get your statement, after 
this unfortunate incident happened, you tried to be of some assistance 
in trying to get it cleared up? 

Mr. Doursrow. Sir, I would say I spent 6 hours in 3 days talking 
with the people and arguing with them and trying to clear this matter 
up, and I think Mr. Brix himself would say that. 

Senator Cartson. Did the Vietnamese press or any of the local 
reporters contact Mr. Colegrove and carry stories in their papers about 
his presence and the articles he was writing while he was there? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; I did not know, sir. I did not see any before 
I left. I am sure they would have been brought to my attention. 

Senator Cartson. Have they commented on the articles in the 
Vietnamese press ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Very slightly before I left. I have not seen any- 
thing in a telegram since. I do not think there have been any. 

We left last Sunday, which was Saturday your time, and there 
were just a few passing remarks in the press. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS COVERING VIETNAM 


Senator Caruson. Well, speaking of newspapermen, how many 
resident correspondents are there in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Americans, sir? 

Senator Cartson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dursrow. There are two. Mr. Brix 

Senator Carison. Two Americans? 

Mr. Dursrow. There are three. There is one freelancer who used 
to be the AP correspondent, who is still there, Mr. Nerbonne; Mr. 
Brix, UPI, and Mr. Wilde, who represents Time-Life, and now the 
AP. He is doing the AP as well. 

Senator Caruson. Well, aren’t there others, though, who cover 
Vietnam while operating from headquarters other than Saigon ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes. Mr. Durdin of the New York Times, and 
various correspondents come out from Washington and New York. 

Mr. Holbrecht of UPI—I think his name is—from Japan; and he 
has been down several times, but the only three resident correspond- 
ents—— 

Senator Cartson. In your experience have any visiting newspaper- 
men ever described the news written by Mr. Colegrove? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Senator Cartson. What kind of press news has Vietnam had since 
you have been on the scene ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Usually quite favorable. There have been com- 
ments and criticism, but nothing of the nature of Mr. Colegrove’s 
articles. 

Senator Cartson. Particularly since these Colegrove articles came 
out, I have noticed some rather favorable articles. The articles I 
have here were written by Tillman Durdin, a veteran correspondent 
from the New York Times, and they all appear to be favorable. I 
notice there are five of them. I notice that none of them was filed 
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from Saigon. Is he one of these reporters you have reference to who 
is outside of Saigon ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. I think his headquarters are in Hong 
Kong, if I am not mistaken. He comes down there periodically. 

He has been covering southeast Asia, I should say, for many, many 
years; since I have been in Saigon, I guess, he has been there three 
or four times. 

Senator Cartson. In other words, he does get around in the coun- 
try and does not stay just in the capital city ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. I recall on his last trip he took quite a number of 
trips in the country. 

Tenaber Cartson. What do you think of the articles he has been 
writing? Are they fairly accurate? 

Mr. Dursrow. I thought they were quite accurate, sir, yes. 

Senator Carson. I notice there are other articles here from the 
Wall Street Journal, Business Week, Newsweek, and the New York 
Times. All of these seem favorable. 

Are you familiar with the articles that I have just mentioned ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; I read them all. 

Senator Mansrievp. These articles will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The articles referred to are as follows :) 


[Newsweek, June 29, 1959] 


AN ALLY WorTH HAVING 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


Saicon.—South Vietnam has made more striking progress in more ways than 
any other Asian nation I have so far revisited. For this, credit must go to: 
(1) A dedicated, canny, indefatigable, invincible man, President Ngo Dinh 
Diem ; (2) an industrious people; (3) effective American aid. 

Four years ago when I was here, this southern half of the country divided 
at the 17th parallel by the Geneva Agreement of 1954 was in chaos, a nation 
in name only. Bridges and rail lines had been wrecked. Much of the country- 
side was controlled either by armed Communist cells or the independent armies 
of the quasi-religious sects. The last of nearly 1 million refugees flooding in 
from the north were huddled in public buildings and doorways. 

Diem was then a dim little figure, with only the barest nucleus of a govern- 
ment, hardly known in most of South Vietnam. He was hated, or at best 
distrusted, by the French, who still had troops here. Other observers, Asian 
and Western alike—including some important U.S. officials—said he lacked both 
organizing ability and the flair ever to compete with the Communist Ho Chi 
Minh as a symbol of Vietnamese nationalism. This despairing view had been 
widely reflected in the Western press. I accepted the judgment of others— 
resolute Americans, such as Leland Barrows, head of our ICA mission, Edward 
Stansbury, local USIA chief, and Col. Edward Lansdale. On this return visit, 
high Vietnamese officials told me my report (Newsweek, June 6, 1955) was the 
first to say that Diem could succeed. 


LAND REFORM 


In 5 years, these are some of the achievements: The armed sects have been 
destroyed or disbanded. Most of the Communist nests have been wiped out. 
The nearly 1 million refugees have been resettled and are earning their living. 

More than 52,000 people have been moved into the previously almost empty 
plateau area where they make Vietminh infiltration more difficult and produce 
new fiber crops. The second largest land reform of free Asia, involving the 
conversion of 300,000 former tenants into small landowners, is two-thirds com- 
pleted. A nationwide agricultural credit system is operating. Rail lines and 
bridges have been repaired, and new highways are being built. Rice exports 
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have been resumed. Rubber exports have risen, and new higher yielding treeg 
are being planted. Schools and other social services have been expanded, A 
start has been made on assimilating 700,000 Chinese. 

The Vietnamese armed forces, 150,000 in all, are American-equipped and 
American-trained. Diem thinks they should be enlarged, since North Vietnam 
has upward of 300,000 troops. But the official U.S. view is that Diem has 
enough to hold a Vietminh attack until SEATO forces could arrive. (Although 
not a member, Vietnam is SEATO-protected.) However, we have just agreed 
after 3 years of objection, to supply light arms for 32,500 members of the civil 
guard. This purely internal security force is needed because Viet Minh in- 
filtrators have launched a new campaign of terrorism and sabotage—probably 
because, economically, South Vietnam has outstripped the Communist “paradise” 
to the north. 
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ABLE LEADERSHIP 


Diem, well known and respected through his land, has long since become the 
authentic symbol of nationalism, although some Vietnamese fret about his semi- 
authoritarian methods and heavy reliance on his relatives. His biggest prob- 
lem is how to make South Vietnam self-supporting—our aid is now about $180 
million annually. American officials—and Diem’s own American adviser, Wolf 
Ladejinsky—think the gap can be greatly narrowed, if not closed, in 5 years, 
by increasing agricultural exports and starting new light industries. 

In two off-the-record talks, totaling 5% hours, Diem impressed me deeply 
by his grasp of the problems, not only of his own country but of Asia as a 
whole. He remains, of course, an unflinching foe of communism. On his ree 
ord, he must be rated as one of the ablest free Asian leaders. We can take 
pride in our support. 


{New York Times, Apr. 2, 1959] 


VIETNAM EXTENDS AGRARIAN REFoRM—1,175 TENANTS RECEIVE LAND IN SIMPLE 
CEREMONY TYPICAL OF ORDERLY PROGRAM 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


CAOLANH, VretnaM, April 1.—This tidy little town in the rich Mekong Delta 
of South Vietuam played a part today in a most important—and probably the 
quietest and most orderly—agrariun land reform movewent being carried out 
anywhere in southeast Asia. 

Neatly dressed in traditional loose-fitting peasant garb, 1,175 farmers recelved 
from De Van Cong, Minister of Agrarian Reform, certificates that changed them 
from tenaut cultivators into landed proprietors. Euch one obtained title to 
seven and a half acres of rice and fruit-growing terrain. 

Grvuped with the farmers were 24 landlords, their prosperous status reflected 
in the Western-style business suits they wore. In return for surrendering their 
properties to the tenants, the landlords were paid by Mr. Cong in government 
bonds and cash. 

Today’s open-air ceremony at Caolanh, witnessed by thousands of onlookers 
from the town aud the surrounding countryside, was similar to dozens that have 
been held in South Vietnam during the last year. These occasions have marked 
the steady progress being made in a program that will give land to 312,000 house- 
holds whose members did not own farms. 


PROGRAM SIMILAR TO JAPAN’S 


South Vietnam’s land redistribution program is a modified and somewhat less 
sweeping version of the highly successful land reform programs carried out in 
Japan and Taiwan, Wolf Ladejinsky, American lund tenure expert who set the 
pattern for the Japanese and Chinese Nationalist programs, has played an im- 
portant role in the South Vietnam reform as economic adviser to President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 

Under the Vietnamese program, all landlord holdings in excess of 245 acres 
must be surrendered to the Governmet for disposal to tenants or landless culti- 
vators. The Government gives the landlords 10 percent of the value of their 
surrendered properties in cash. The rest is paid in bonds that can be used to 
buy shares in Government-owned industries or to pay taxes. 
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The cultivators get the title for their land immediately but must pay the Gov- 
ernment over a period of 6 years. As in Japan and Taiwan, the South Viet- 
namese program serves aS a means of transferring investments in land into 
investment in industry. 

Coupled with the program of giving peasants land of their own are regulations 
that limit land rents to 25 percent of the principal crop. This is about half the 
amount of rentals formerly received by landlords and makes landlordism con- 
siderably less attractive than before. 

Tenantry is most pronounced in the southern, or Cochin China, region of the 
Republic of Vietnam. Before the land reform program began, about 75 percent 
of the farmers in Cochin China were tenants. The program will reduce this 
proportion by about haif. 

Almost 2 million acres will be distributed to peasants under the present pro- 
gram, which is to be completed next year. 

The South Vietnamese program is proceeding without great fanfare despite 
the fact that in scope it ranks after Japan’s redistribution as the most extensive 
land reform put into operation thus far in a non-Communist Asian country. 


[New York Times, Apr. 5, 1959] 


VIETNAM PLATEAU Is BEING SETTLED—LOWLANDERS ARE FILLING Up VAST 
AREA AND ADDING TO NATION’s OuTPUT 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


PLEIKU, VIETNAM, April 4.—In an empty upland region the size of West Vir: 
ginia, tens of thousands of new settlers are slowly conquering Vietnam’s last 
frontier. 

Brought in under a methodical government program, lowland Vietnamese 
have taken foot in a new environment. Their crops have begun already to add 
to the agricultural and industrial wealth of their country. 

Up to 2 years ago the high plateau lands—at an elevation of 1,200 to 3,000 
feet—stretching north and south of this fast-growing little town was a wilder- 
ness of scattered forests and denuded hillsides except for a few big tea, rubber 
and coffee plantations established years ago under French rule. 

In colonial days the French kept this highland region as a reserve for estate 
agriculture and 500,000 roving primitive tribesmen. 

When Vietnam was granted semi-independence in 1949 the chief of state, 
Bao Dai, was given the plateau area as a private fief and continued its special 
status. 

When President Ngo Dinh Diem took control in South Vietnam in 1954 one 
of his early actions was to change the special status of the plateau region, in- 
corporating it in the regular administrative structure of Vietnam. 

The highlands were opened up to the migration of Vietnamese from the low- 
lands. 

Few rice-growing lowland Vietnamese had the means or inclination to leave 
their ancestral lands to migrate to the plateau on their own initiative. In 1957 
President Ngo started a program of state-sponsored migration and development. 

Today 42,000 lowland Vietnamese have been settled in 34 villages in 
various sections of the plateau. Tens of thousands more are due for transfer 
this year. 

Every settler gets up to 12 acres of free land, 21%4 of which is cleared 
for him as a homesite before he arrives. The settlers are supported 
until their first harvests come in. Thereafter they are helped with loans if 
these are needed. 

U.S. roadbuilders are using millions in American economic aid to construct 
two major highways from the plateau to the sea coast, one from Pleiku 
to Quinhon, the other from Banmethuot to Ninhqua and Nhatrang. 

Using U.S. machinery and counterpart funds, Vietnamese engineers are 
linking Banmethuot and Pleiku with a 100-mile road patterned after the two 
U.S.-built routes. 

Their record was marred by a higher disregard for traffic controls among 
pedestrians than in city A. The chief culprits were boys under 19, and par- 
ticularly the group under 12. 
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During the study pedestrians of both cities were asked a numbers of questions 
on their attitude toward possible Federal activity in traffic control and enforce- 
ment. Although the answers from both cities coincided fairly well, the citizens 
of city B tended to favor more Federal control than those of city A. 

A number were also asked to evaluate themselves as drivers. The citizens 
of city A gave themselves considerably more credit for driving ability than 
“the other guy” despite their poorer safety record. 

Today the plateau country is throbbing with new life. New settlers, formerly 
poverty-stricken tenants from the overpopulated coastal ricelands over the 
mountains from here are now proud and successful cultivators of their own 
plots. 

Towns such as Pleiku and Banmethuot are swelling with the influx of mer- 
chants and artisans. New bus services ply the plateau road and airlines link 
the main centers. 

Vietnamese officials do not conceal the fact that one of the main motivations 
for the plateau’s settlement was to fill the northern territory of the Vietnam 
Republic with people that could help to bar Communist infiltration into the 
region, formerly vulnerable because of its emptiness. In keeping with this con- 
sideration the new communities have home guard organizations and demobilized 
army veterans and the families of army and gendarmerie men are settled in 
some of the villages. 

Much of the plateau land lacks good sources of water and communication 
facilities are limited. But officials feel sure farms for at least 150,000 can be 
found. 
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{New York Times, Apr. 6, 1959] 


VIETNAM To Grow FIBER ON FRONTIER—SETTLERS TO BEGIN RAISING 
COMMERCIAL Crops To Cut BILL For IMPORTS 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


BANMETHUOT, VIETNAM, April 5.—The new settlers in the high plateau region 
of South Vietnam will begin this year extensive cultivation of industrial crops. 
The Saigon Government hopes their output will appreciably reduce the new re- 
public’s need for a number of costly imports and eventually pay off in export 
earnings as well. 

Two crops that will get special attention are kenaf and ramie, both of which 
were successfully grown in small-scale production last year. Kenaf indeed may 
be a new wonder crop of this new highlands frontier. 

Kenaf, a fast-growing plant resembling the hollyhock, yields a soft fiber suit- 
able for making sacks and rope. From 9,000 acres of kenaf to be grown by the 
new plateau migrants this year, South Vietnam hopes to manufacture in a 
Saigon plant enough bags for its several hundred thousand tons of export rice. 
This would mean the saving of the several million dollars spent in the past on 
imported jute for bagmaking. 


RAMIE ALSO TO CUT IMPORTS 


Fifteen hundred acres planted with ramie, another fiber crop, will help cut 
South Vietnam’s textile imports. Ramie can be made into a tough cloth suitable 
for clothing, fish nets and other uses. 

As the Government brings in additional tens of thousands of settlers to aug- 
ment the 42,000 already transplanted to upland farms, kenaf and ramie produc- 
tion is expected to soar well beyond the modest 1959 goals. In addition coffee, 
pepper, maize and citrus fruits offer prospects for the further diversified expan- 
sion, 

Important factors in the agricultural plans for the Vietnam highlands are two 
young Americans, Don Luche of East Calais, Vt.; and Paul Worthington of 
Pontiac, Mich. 

At a new Government experimental farm near Banmethuot the chief highlands 
city, Mr. Luche and Mr. Worthington are developing new varieties of plants and 
cultivation methods for the new plateau farmers. Mr. Luche is fresh from 
egricultural studies at Cornell University and Mr. Worthington is from Michigan 
State College. 
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AMERICANS GET $60 A MONTH 


Sent to aid South Vietnam for 2-year tours of duty by the International 
Volunteer Service, they are being paid $60 a month. They live in a cramped 
little cottage and work in the fields in dungarees and sweatshirts beside their 
Vietnamese helpers. 1 

Mr. Luche and Mr. Worthington are carefully watching an experimental plot 
of a special strain of Arabica coffee, which so far is resisting the blight that has 
defeated all previous attempts to grow fine-quality Arabica in the Vietnam high- 

Ss. 
are as experimental as new highlands industrial crops is the system the 
Vietnam Government is establishing for these crops in the highland villages. 
Large tracts ranging in size from 100 to 400 acres are being given to each village 
for industrial crops. 

Each household will own an equal share of its village field, but the area will 
be cultivated collectively. The income will be divided after the crop is harvested 


and sold. 


[New York Times, Apr. 11, 1959] 


VietNAM’S REDS QUIET AT BoRDER—TRUCE ZONE SEEMS IGNORED—VILLAGERS IN 
ANNAM ARE RESISTANT TO DOCTRINE 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


Hue, VietNAM, April 8.—This former capital of Annam, with its moldering, 
royal tombs and ruined palaces, is almost in the front line of dissension between 
Communist North Vietnam and non-Communist South Vietnam. 

Just 60 miles north of here troops of the two regimes confront each other 
across a 3-mile no-man’s land bisected by the 17th parallel and the small Ben 
River. 

It is a remarkably quiet frontier. There is movement by peasants within the 
neutral zone, but none from one side to the other. 

Outpost detachments of the two sides watch each other warily across the parti- 
tion line and jointly man the center of a small bridge spanning the river. On 
neither side are there heavily fortified positions. 

It is clear that neither side envisages a real defense of the narrow front. In 
ease of hostilities, indeed, this part of Vietnam might not even be the scene of 
major fighting. 

In keeping with this situation, clandestine Communist agents, in their unceas- 
ing efforts to undermine and sabotage the south, do not manifest much activity 
here or in the southern stretches of Annam. 


BUSY BUT TRANQUIL CITY 


Tree-shaded Hue, which has a population of 150,000, is busy but tranquil. 
Occasional tourists wander through the walled imperial enclosure where Annam’s 
emperors lived in an ensemble of palaces, temples, gardens, moats, and high- 
roofed gates built as a copy in miniature of the majestic forbidden city in 
Peiping. 

The foundation stones are all that remain of most structures. During the 
fighting with the French for control of Hue late in 1946, the Communist Viet- 
minh razed most of the buildings and made away with a vast amount of treasure 
in gold, silver, and porcelain. 

The developed 800-mile-long coastal plain of Annam, in which 4 million impov- 
erished peasants live squeezed between the mountains and the sea, is as quiet as 
this dynastic capital. 

The teeming, close-knit village social units of Annam—now called Center Viet- 
nam—provide a natural barrier to Communist penetration. Moreover, many in 
this region lived under Communist occupation and learned to fear and hate the 
Vietminh. These factors are reinforced by a tough security system, under which 
villagers participate in surveillance of all activities in the countryside. 
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[New York Times, Apr. 12, 1959] 


Hove UNIVERSITY A VIETNAM FEAT—ESTABLISHED IN 6 MONTHS WITH LITTLE 
MONEY BuT A LOT OF VOLUNTEER AID 


(By Tillman Durdin) 


HveE, VieTNAM, April 9.—In March 1957, President Ngo Dinh Diem of south 
Vietnam ordered the establishment of a university to meet the pressing needs 
for higher education in this newly independent nation. 

He said the new institution was to be at Hue, where it could become a 
cultural center for the northern part of the country as the University of Saigon 
has for the south. He instructed that classes be started in September, 6 months 
after he had decreed the university’s organization. 

The skeptics said the job could not be done. There was little money—the 
Government appropriation for the first year was only 190,000 piasters ($5,500)— 
and no accommodations. It seemed impossible to find enough professors in a 
country where persons with higher education were already insufficient to staff 
the Government ministries and Saigon University. 


U.S. HELP A FACTOR 


Somehow, however, the job was done. Today the University of Hue is thriving 
60 miles from the 17th parallel frontier with Communist North Vietnam. It hag 
800 students and is making plans for 2,000 in 3 years. 

U.S. help has been an important factor in getting the new university going. 
Early appeals for aid were made in the United States and foundations and 
individuals interested in Vietnam scraped budgets to assist. 

The Asia Foundation, the International Rescue Committee, the American 
Friends of Vietnam, CARE, and the Newlands Foundation have contributed 
more than two-thirds of the 10,000 books in the new university library and 
given laboratory and art school equipment. 

The Asia Foundation finances an American professor of English. An Ameri- 
can teacher of botany at the University of Saigon flies 600 miles to Hue once a 
month to conduct classes free for a week. 

The public relations officer for the university is Paul Vogle, an American free- 
lance writer who liked Hue so well when he was stationed in his area several 
years ago as specialist with a U.S. Army advisory group that he came back last 
year to live. He has learned Vietnamese, teaches English for his room and 
board in a Catholic secondary school and helps to promote the university in 
his spare time. 

To head the new school President Ngo chose Cao Van Duan, a Roman Catholic 
priest and doctor of philosophy from the Sorbonne. It was largely the high 
prestige of this rotund bespectacled, pipe-smoking academician that resulted 
in the assembling of the faculty. 


HOW STAFF WAS ASSEMBLED 


Father Luan persuaded long-time associates to give up comfortable positions 
in France, England, and Saigon to join the Hue staff. He now has 17 full-time 
professors, 23 part-time, and 18 visiting professors, all with the highest academic 
qualifications. 

The university has faculties of letters, law, science, and education, and a school 
of fine arts. For buildings it has quarters ranging from the former headquarters 
of the French Bank of Indochina to part of an old hotel where the accommoda- 
tions are shared with a barber shop, a restaurant, and 13 U.S. Army officers 
attached to the military advisory unit here. 

The university’s budget from the Government has been increased to roughly 
700,000 piasters ($20,000) and the U.S. economic aid mission to Vietnam this 
year will give 425,000 piasters in equipment. Further appeals in the United 
States are planned to meet many needs for equipment and personnel and Father 
Luan hopes plans will work out to get three resident American professors for 
the next academic year. 

The university has already had an application from an American student, a 
Yale man, to do a year of student research here. Father Luan has dropped the 
French orientation of the university and is making English the chief foreign 
language. 
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{New York Times editorial, Apr. 6, 1959] 
LAND REFORM IN VIETNAM 


In a program that by next year will transfer ownership of more than 2 mil- 
lion acres and give land to 312,000 households that were formerly tenant, south 
Vietnam is going forward in a genuine land reform. A big step was taken on 
the lower part of the delta of the Mekong River when 1,175 former tenants 
received title to landholdings of about 7 acres each. The former landlords were 
compensated, partly in cash, partly in Government bonds. The new proprietors 
will pay for their land on easy terms. 

This is a real reform in the whole structure of land ownership in southeast 
Asia. It follows the pattern that was successfully carried out in Japan and 
on Formosa and that has been applied, on a smaller scale, in the Philippines. 
A moving spirit has been Wolf Ladejinsky, who is economic adviser to Vietnam’s 
President. 

It will be observed that this process is peaceful and actually cooperative. 
No landlords are being put to death, nor is property being confiscated. A 
change is being made in the investment of capital, on the one hand, and in the 
status of the cultivator, on the other. In the long run it can work to the 
advantage of both. 

In both Japan and Formosa the change of tenantry to freeholding was re- 
flected almost immediately in significant increases in production. The same 
shift has been seen in Vietnam in those areas where freeholdings have been 
made possible to former tenants. Equally important is the fact that the free- 
holder has a new dignity as a citizen. In the making of a new democratic 
state this may be of great significance. There is such a thing as social and 
national morale. This type of operation can build it up in a way that the 
Communist program of confiscation and murder could not possibly do. We have 
heard a lot about agrarian reform. It is good to get it in the right perspective. 


(New York Times editorial, May 19, 1959] 
TACTICS IN VIETNAM 


The U.S. Freedom Foundation has given its special leadership award to 
Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem for his effective resistance to communism. 
This resistance has, up to this point, been more successful than many persons 
would have imagined possible. Free Vietnam is still free, and is forging ahead. 
The tactics that President Ngo has used, therefore, are worthy of analysis. 
They may work elsewhere. 

First, he was obliged to achieve some degree of actual physical unification 
within his country through the military defeat of three dissident sects, each 
with its own private army. When this was done he had deprived the Com- 
munists of the opportunity to capitalize upon internal dissension. 

Second, he was able, with substantial American help, to turn into reality 
some of the social and economic reforms that had always been high on the list 
of unfilled Communist promises. There has been genuine reform that has been 
carried out in the face of the complex problem of resettling about a million 
refugees from the Communist north. 

Third, and this may be the most important in the long run, he has set into 
motion a vigorous program to give his people a fresh spiritual outlook. He 
is meeting the Communists on the ground of the contest for the minds and 
the spirt of his countrymen. Thus far he is winning. 

What President Ngo and his associates are trying to do is to establish a 
revitalized Vietnamese moral culture. This, they believe, is the best way to 
meet and defeat the amoral materialism of communism. And because such a 
morality must be free, the Freedom Foundation has made an appropriate award. 


{Business Week, July 18, 1959] 


VietNAM’s Gains Spur Rep Terror 


For 6 months the Communists of North Vietnam have been steadily increasing 
terrorist activities in South Vietnam (map). Last week, in the boldest move 
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yet, Communist assassins killed two members of the eight-man U.S. military 
mission attached to the South Vietnam Army. The murders occurred just 20 
miles northeast of the capital city of Saigon. 

This surprise attack, like ones frequently made on Vietnamese farmers in 
outlying rural areas was meant to unsettle the pro-Western regime of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. It undoubtedly indicates just how worried the Communists 
are at what U.S. aid has accomplished during the past 5 years in South Vietnam. 





REFUGEES 


Although some basic economic problems remain to be solved the Vietnamese 
Republic has made unexpected headway in resettling a flood of refugees from 
the Communist north and carrying out an ambitious land reform. Because of 
this success, Ngo Dinh Diem’s government has real standing today with other 
non-Communist countries. 

Five years ago this month, when the war in French Indochina ended with the 
Geneva settlement, the odds did not favor success for the new republic in the 
south. It was primarily agricultural country, separated at the 17th parallel 
from what had been the industrial part of Indochina. Departing Communists 
left behind a professional underground. 

The French-backed regime that took over in Saigon had very little popular 
support and lacked the strength to control the gangsters who kept alive vice 
and corruption in Saigon. In the countryside, rival religious cliques held a 
strong grip on the peasants. 

STANDARDS RISE 


Since that time the anti-Communist south has become a key point in the defen- 
sive network which the United States has built against Red China in southeast 
Asia. With the help of U.S. military and economic aid, South Vietnam has man- 
aged to hold its own against Communist infiltrators and gradually to raise living 
standards. 

To date, South Vietnam has received roughly $1.2 billion in economic assistance 
from the United States, most of it in the form of defense support aid. This is 
aid that goes for the broad support of the economy so that it can sustain a large 
army. On top of that, the country has received a considerable amount of direct 
military aid—actual hardware. 

In effect, then, most of our aid has been for defense rather than economic 
development. Today, for example, Vietnam is getting about $180 million a year 
in economic assistance, $140 million for defense support, and $40 million for 
various economic development projects. 

On balance there seems to be good use of parliamentary systems in neighboring 
Thailand and Indonesia as proof that Western institutions won’t succeed over- 
night in Vietnam. As things stand now, any political group that replaced Diem 
— probably bear down on its opposition as hard as the present government 

oes. 
LAND REFORM 


Diem believes that only strong Government can make a go of large-scale land 
reform—the kind the U.S. occupation forced through in Japan and Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek successfully imposed in Formosa. Now Diem hopes to complete by 
the yearend a land reform program that will hand over 2.1 million acres to 
250,000 families. He also hopes to boost average productivity on Vietnamese 
farms, where it is something like one-third of that in Japan or Formosa. 

Corruption within the Vietnamese Government is a headache. But it seems 
to be a minor one—compared, for instance, to the reported squandering of U.S. 
aid funds in nearby Laos. That’s largely because Diem personally oversees even 
the petty details of government. He looks over contracts, financed out of joint 
United States-Vietnamese funds, that may amount to no more than $3,000. This 
carefulness helps keep minor officials more honest and reduces the inclination to 
indulge in graft. 

What kind of projects—biggest debate over the economic program is whether 
U.S. money should be spent on impact projects that show quick results or on 
long-range economic development. So far, the emphasis has been on short- 
range gains—keeping the economy going so that it can support a big army. 

U.S. defense support aid has gone into consumer goods to satisfy the immediate 
demands of the population and prevent inflation. The United States extends dol- 
lar credits to the Government to pay for needed imports: Vietmanese importers 
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then buy these goods by depositing local currency in the so-called counterpart 
fund. This fund provides two-thirds of the entire revenue of the Government 
and helps pay for the upkeep of the army and the country’s whole defense setup. 

Critics say this system has kept U.S. aid from flowing into major economic 
projects. They say that while Communist North Vietnam puts the greatest single 
portion of its investment into larger, industrial projects, South Vietnam does 
little to improve the real base of its economy. 

Superhighway: Even when money goes into capital improvement, there can be 
differences between U.S. officials and the Vietnam Government. Thus the Amer- 
icans are building a 19-mile superhighway leading out of Saigon; they justify 
this as a dramatic demonstration of what U.S. aid can do. But French-trained 
Vietnamese engineers consider it a waste of funds. 

On the other hand, the Vietnamese are planning a $50 million hydroelectric 
project, 120 miles from Saigon, built under the reparations agreement signed 
with Japan last month. Saigon’s educated classes say the project is just what 
is needed to capture the public’s imagination and besides it is considered a 
gift from the Japanese. However, the Americans argue that the project is too 
big for present needs and is an uneconomic use of funds. 

Still, there is some agreement between Americans and Vietnamese on a long- 
term concept that the Vietnamese call “50-50-50.” It’s a plan to make the 
country less dependent on U.S. aid. Here’s how it would work: 

At least part of Vietnam’s immense prewar rice market would be regained 
over the next 2 years. Rice exports—350,000 tons this year—could reach 500,000 
tons, worth about $50 million. 

Rubber exports, which now earn between $35 million and $40 million, would 
be boosted to $50 million. 

The third $50 million would come from cutbacks in consumer imports, creation 
of such light industries as cotton textiles, and cultivation of foods that now 
have to be imported. 

Meanwhile, South Vietnam is getting stiff economic competition from Com- 
munist North Vietnam. Last year the Communists exported 150,000 tons of 
rice—from an area with a traditional food deficit, largely because of its dense 
population (18 million). North Vietnam has some aid from Red China and 
the Soviet bloc. But its success has stemmed primarily from the tough-minded 
methods imposed by the Government of Ho Chi Minh—often by terroristic 
methods. For instance, Ho’s iron fist has imposed Red China’s technique of 
deep ploughing and close planting, so that farm productivity has probably risen 
faster than in South Vietnam. 


REALISM 


Competition from the north over the next few years may force the Saigon 
Government—and its American supporters—to accept at least some of the plan- 
ning techniques already used in India. Yet the planning is likely to be on a 
modest scale. For Diem is dead set against big, dreamlike plans. No one in 
his government is “plan happy,” and no one boasts about a future of huge steel 
mills, great industrial expansion, or rapid boosts in gross national product. 

The regime seems dedicated to the idea that Vietnam is primarily an agricul- 
tural nation. Its resources (contrasted with the raw material rich north) can 
support only light industry. Thus, the major effort must be to boost productivity 
at the village level. 


{Wall Street Journal, June 16, 1959] 


U.S. Ain Hetes NATION Keep Reps at Bay, Try To BaLANce Its Economy— 
JUNGLE Gives Way To Farms, Ligut INpUsTRY ExFANDS; YANK OUTLAY: 
$1 BrrL10oN—VIsITING JuTE WorKER KHANH 


(By Igor Oganesoff, staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 


Saicon, SoutH ViernaM.—Spindly legged, 29-year-old Nguyen Cong Khanh, a 
mechanic who repairs fiber-combing machines at the French-owned Vietnam 
Jute Co., says his mill will produce all the rice and sugar bags South Vietnam 
needs from homegrown fibers by the end of next year. 

Around such expectations revolve current Vietnamese attempts to straighten 
out a badly lopsided economy which last year imported $232 million worth of 
United States, French, and Japanese goods, but sold only $57 million in local 
products abroad. American economic aid, pouring in at the rate of $185 million 
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a year, covers the difference, and keeps South Vietnam economically upright. 
It’s the second biggest U.S. economic aid program, after Korea. 

Vietnam was split roughly in two at the 17th parallel after the 1954 Geneva 
agreement, which ended years of debilitating warfare against the Communist 
Vietminh. At the same time, Vietnam, then a French colony and part of Indo- 
china, received its independence. Today, for protection against Communist 
North Vietnam and from marauding local Reds, the nation maintains a U.S.- 
trained army of 150,000, plus an internal security police force numbering 45,000. 
These forces must be supported by a population of 12 million with a per capita 
income (including U.S. aid) of roughly $150 a year. 

By replacing imports of manufactured goods like jute bags, cement, cotton 
cloth, and refined sugar with domestically made products, and boosting rice, 
rubber, and other exports, South Vietnam, it’s hoped, will become more self- 
supporting. 

DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN SOURCES 


At the same time, it’s recognized that South Vietnam will have to continue 
depending on foreign sources for most of its heavy manufactured goods. So 
far the Vietnamese haven’t succumbed to the common urge of backward lands 
to build big factories that they can’t really support. 

“We want to set up only light industries to complement our agricultural 
production,” declares Nguyen Ngoc Tho, South Vietnam’s Vice President and 
highest economic official, with a trace of a French accent. “South Vietnam, 
however, needs the present level of American aid for 3 or 4 years more, and in 
10 years our economy should be pretty nearly balanced,” he adds in his cool, 
shaded office. 

At the moment this drive toward self-sufficiency is made more difficult by an 
intensification of Communist guerrilla activity, particularly in the inaccessible 
swamplands in the extreme south. Here 20 to 30 jungle village chiefs are now 
reported assassinated monthly. Since January 15, American aid tractors in 
various parts of the country have been machinegunned, dynamited, or burned 
with kerosene, according to U.S. officials. Along the 1,000-mile, practically 
unmarked Cambodian border, Communist troops with pistols and machineguns 
are said to be entrenched. 

Though Vice President Tho and other officials continue to insist that the 
Situation is not yet serious, iron-ruling President Ngo Dinh Diem recently an- 
nounced a new law setting the death penalty—without any right of appeal from 
a trial by military court—for anyone attempting “sabotage” against crops, cattle, 
military installations, factories, houses, and even pagodas and churches. Most 
high-ranking American diplomats and military advisers in Saigon openly say 
that, in their view, such harsh measures are needed to keep the Communists at 
bay even if they mean suspending democratic rights. 


WORRIED ABOUT BANDITS 


Jute workers Nguyen Cong Khanh, whose notions of democracy are hazy at 
best, don’t seem troubled by President Diem’s tough one-man rule, though the 
censored newspapers and occasionally jailed opponents of the President might 
take a different view. A refugee from North Vietnam, Mr. Khanh is worried 
mostly about bandits along the 10-mile route to his village which he sometimes 
travels at night from a late shift. He doesn’t see any hope of reunification 
unless the Reds lose power in the north. 

After 4 years in the jute mill, the muscular mechanic earns around 600 piastres 
weekly—equivalent to $7.50 at the unofficial black market rate of 80 piastres 
to the dollar, a rate that is a great deal more realistic, in terms of purchasing 
power, than the official rate of 35 to 1. In South Vietnam this is a good wage, 
since some millworkers get less than half this for a 6-day, 48-hour week. Mr. 
Khank usually works through his annual 2-week vacation for extra cash. 

An American’s initial impression that the scantily-clad natives of this tropical 
monsoon land are grindingly poor is partly dispelled by some additional consid- 
erations. Because fish and rice are plentiful and cheap, and fruits and vegeta- 
bles to be had practically for the picking, no one starves. Little clothing is re- 
quired in the tropical heat and though most houses are flimsy shacks, they need 
merely shield one from the torrential summer rains. Plumbing is nonexistent 
but Vietnamese women in “ao gial”—rayon trousers and long, slit blouses and 
round-peaked reed hats gather cheerfully at city wells with their tin buckets to 
gossip after the afternoon siesta. 
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Yet this verdant land, one of the most prosperous in the Orient, has received 
nearly $1 billion in U.S. aid since 1954. “Without American aid South Vietnam 
couldn’t have survived,” comments a Frenchman in a Parisian-style sidewalk 
cafe on Duong Tu Do, Saigon’s main shopping street, which is lined with shops 
featuring French, Japanese, and American goods. There are still plenty of 
luxury goods such as French champagne, cheese, and perfume around, but they 
are outrageously expensive because of penalty import taxes. 

Around $145 million, or more than three-quarters of American aid to South 
Vietnam this year, is used by the Vietnamese Government to finance imports 
of assorted saleable goods, such as machinery, cotton yarns, chemicals, paper, and 
oil. The Vietnamese Government collects enough piastres as payment from the 
importers to cover two-thirds of its budget, or, in effect, most of the needs of its 
armed forces. 

The Vietnam Jute Co. recently bought $800,000 worth of Irish and French 
machinery through the import system. Mr. Khanh, who has noticed the red- 
white-and-blue clasped hands emblem of the U.S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration on each crate and machine, confesses ignorance concerning the 
broader aspects of U.S. assistance. 

The deeply browned millworker who wears blue shorts, a khaki shirt, and 
rubber sandals, has had 2 years of schooling and can read and write Vietnamese 
(only about half the country is literate), but neither French nor English. Upin 
his native Haiphong, now in Communist hands, he worked in a garage for a 
couple of years learning to use simple hand tools. 

In the dusty, clattering mill, he is one of 400 employees; two-thirds of them 
are women, who are favored by most employers because they seem to work 
harder than the men. Eleven Frenchmen manage the plant with one supervising 
each of the two spinning and three weaving shifts. Mr. Khanh, and the seven 
other mechanics on his shift, don’t tackle any repairs without a French tech- 
nician telling them exactly what to do. 

The short, friendly mechanic pedals to work every day on a new bicycle— 
an hour’s journey on a level paved road through rice fields and banana or- 
chards—from the big refugee settlement of Xom Moi, one of a number around 
Saigon where 200,000 or so people like Mr. Khanh pay the equivalent of $2.85 
annually per family to rent a tiny plot of land on which stands a hut provided 
free by the Government. 

Mr. Khanh’s house is a fairly average Vietnamese dwelling. Situated next 
to a little vegetable stand, it has a single room with whitewashed mud walls 
and a roof of palm tree bark. The kitchen is an adjoining mud hut with a 
shallow clay urn used as a wood stove. A bambo screen lowered near the 
kitchen creates a crude bathroom which, however, lacks plumbing. Dogs, 
chickens, ducks, and little naked children with gold rings in their ears mingle 
in the dusty village clearing. 

Inside the hut, barefoot Mrs. Khanh, clad in black rayon trousers with a 
loose blouse, ties her squirming 2-year-old daughter on her hip as she tidies up 
the room. The jute worker’s wife, like most Vietnamese women, chews red 
betel nut all day in order to color her teeth black in the traditional fashion of 
rural folk in this backward land. She has hiplength jet black hair and spends 
much time combing it in the blazing sun before her hut. Both she and her hus- 
band look something like Chinese, though they’re a bit shorter. 

The Khanh house has only a dirt floor on which stand three square, springless 
wooden beds covered with thin straw mats. A couple of simple wooden chairs, a 
rickety table, and a battered alarm clock complete the meager furnishings. 
Clothing, what little there is, hangs from hooks or is folded into a couple of 
boxes. A pan of eggs is placed under one bed. 

In these simple surroundings medical care might be a problem. Young Mr. 
Khanh, however, scoffs at the country folks who still call in a practicing witch 
doctor to cure pains and aches by incantation. For simple matters such as a 
cold or a stomach ache, his pleasant-faced wife buys a few herbs from a Chinese 
drug peddler, who also dispenses free advice on ailments. But when an illness 
really becomes serious, chances are a gold pendant or two will be cashed in to 
finance the services of a French-educated doctor in town. 

Mr. Khanh, one of South Vietnam’s 2 million Roman Catholics, also has a 
crude altar built on a ledge over his bed. Below it hangs a calendar with a 
portrait of President Diem (clipped from a newspaper) pinned to it. No doubt 
part of this nearly universal Vietnamese penchant for hanging pictures of their 
president in homes, stores, and offices represents genuine admiration, but there 
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also may be a tiny element of insurance involved, just in case one’s political 
views should be questioned. 

A single bare light bulb hangs conspicuously from the ceiling. But power, 
says Mr. Khanh, is turned on only on holiday evenings; instead, oil lamps pro- 
vide illumination normally. Electricity is so short in Saigon that some textile 
mills can only operate part of their machinery at a time. Mosquito netting 
over the beds keeps out the hordes of tropical bugs and malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes. For water, there is a communal well. 

With only a nominal land rent to pay, and little clothing needed, most of the 
Khanh income (handled by the lady of the hut) goes into food. Breakfast 
often is French style—coffee and bread—or a bowl of Chinese noodles. The 
dinner is boiled fish, or meat with rice and a peppery gravy and perhaps a thin 
vegetable soup. Occasionally, Mrs. Khanh prepares something akin to a salad. 
All meals are less likely to be eaten at a table than simply gulped out of a bowl 
with chopsticks while squatting outside on the ground near the kitchen hut. 
Mr. Khanh considers roast chicken a fairly special treat, but admits to no 
other special tastes or any interest in buying such “luxury” goods as a radio, 
He’d clearly rather save gold for emergencies. 

He likes to play volleyball on cooler evenings with other men of the village 
and once in a great while he’ll attend a French movie (with Vietnamese sub- 
titles) in Saigon. Now and then he and his wife may leave the sleeping children 
under the care of his mother, who lives with them. and drop over to listen to a 
battery radio at a neighbor’s house. 

The jute company is a union shop, something of a rarity in southeast Asia. 
Workers get the equivalent of around $1 to $3 daily in basic wages, plus a 15- 
percent allowance if married and another 6 percent if they have any children. 
Then there are productivity bonuses based on individual output. 

One factor in South Vietnam’s favor is the relatively sparse population com- 
pared with usable agricultural land. In the central highlands, jungle land is 
being cleared with U.S. aid equipment to create new farming villages for coffee, 
ramie, cotton, tobacco, bananas, oranges, and pineapples. Up to the end of 
last year, 85,000 persons, mostly from crowded coastal communities as well as 
some refugees from the north, had been resettled in 46 new villages. 


Senator Cartson. Well, do the reporters who wrote them, so far as 
you know, have experience in that area? Are they actually familiar 
with it? 

Mr. Dursrow. Not all of them; no, sir. Mr. Oganesoff, I think is 
the way he pronounces his name, of the Wall Street Journal, has been 
out there before. I only met him once. He was out there a few 
months ago. 

Ernest Lindley was out there about 4 years ago. He was just there 
recently again. 

The Business Week gentleman, I cannot remember his name, but I 
met him out there. I do not think that he has been in that area very 
long. 

Do you know of him ? 

Mr. Garptner. No. I think he made an extensive visit, however. 
He was there 3 or 4 weeks. So was Oganesoff. 


LIVING STANDARD IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cartson. During the time I was there I was particularly 
interested in living conditions, and made some visits to various places. 
I was outside of Saigon, up in the new highway, up in the woods and 
in what I would call really out in the open, as well as in the area 
around the city. 

This Business Week article that I read stated that the living stand- 
ards are rising gradually. 

Do you have any comment on that? 
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Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Gardiner could talk to that, if you do not mind, 
Mr. Senator. 

Mr. Garpiner. Mr. Senator, I think that is a fair statement. 

I think the standards are comparatively high—that is, compared 
with other parts of southeast Asia and south Asia. 

There has been a gradual improvement due to the improved domes- 
tic production, greater psn and better transportation. 

These roads are quite remarkable, Senator Carlson. 

As a result of the work already done—the roads are not completed— 
by our contractor on Route 21, which runs inland, and by the Viet- 
namese themselves using American equipment but with their own 
engineering and their own work crews on Route 14 which runs north 
up the spine of the country, the trucking companies have reduced their 
rates of freight by two-thirds. 

It is the difference between a 314-hour drive on a fairly smooth road, 
and 15 hours under almost intolerably difficult conditions. They have 
also reduced the passenger charges. 

That is wealth, that 1s real wealth of a country, if you start a sound 
and economic transportation network. 

I think that we will all be very proud of the accomplishment of 
that particular program. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I have exceded my 10 minutes, 
but I just want to make this comment. I was impressed to see these 
native young men able to handle trucks, caterpillar tractors, and other 
equipment which they had been trained by American technicians 
tohandle. I thought it was most encouraging for the future. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garpiner. That training program has been continued, sir, and 
in full effect. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lauscue. Yes; I have some questions. 


ICA-SPONSORED REFUGE PROGRAM IN VIETNAM 


I direct your attention especially to the items dealing with $71 mil- 
lion. The story states that the Vietnamese were able to account for 
only $34 million, and then leaving $37 million unaccounted for. 

A few polite requests later, the missing amount was down to $22 million—of 
which, they explained to us, some $8 million unfortunately must have been burned 
in a 1955 fire. “We will give you the records on the remaining $14 million in the 
near future,” the Vietnamese explained. 

Now, will you, whoever is in the best position, go into the details 
of this item. 

There is some mention of an $8 million destruction in a fire. I 
want to know what the present status is of the accounts. 

Mr. Garpiner. Mr. Chairman, Senator Lausche, I would apologize 
for an error. When I left Saigon in a hurry, I did not bring the 
original of the auditor’s report on this transaction. Anticipating an 
inquiry of this nature, we have received it telegraphically. So I have 
a telegraphic transcript of the auditor’s report, the original of which 
was in my hands in Saigon last Saturday. 

I regret that I did not get it into my suitcase. 

Senator Lauscuz. Summarize it, 1f you will. 
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Mr. Garprner. I will summarize it as best I can. 

First of all, sir, it is dated the 21st of March 1958, which is approxi- 
mately 15 months ago, if my arithmetic is not wrong. 

It is described as the final audit report, project 30-95-075, Aid to 
Refugees, Operation Exodus. 

Purpose: To audit U.S. financed local currency contribution on behalf of 
Operation Exodus. 

Scope: This review and audit has been in progress since July 1956, being con- 
ducted on intermittent basis as documentation became available in various 
concerned GVN ministeries or agencies. 

Apparently, parenthetically, I might remind the committee, Mr, 
Chairman, that Operation Exodus was in 1955. They were still 
fighting what is called the battle of Saigon. 

ow, I presume, Mr. Senator, you do not want me to read this 
entire document ? 

Senator Lauscue. No. 

Mr. Garvrner. It accounts for expenditures of 1,410,445,000 pias- 
ters. This is—— 

Senator Lauscue. The equivalent of how many dollars? 

Mr, GarpinEr. Well now, at 35 to the dollar, please excuse me just 
a minute, that would be about $40 million, if my arithmetic is not 
incorrect. 

It is the entire fund in piasters attributable to this very marvelous 
physical achievement of resettling these people in so short a time. 

nator Lauscue. When did that project begin ? 

Mr. Garptner. Those people came down from the north, as I under- 
stand it, after the accords in 1954-55. 

They crowded into Saigon. 

They came down in ships; many of them south in U.S. Navy ships, 
They were, with the help of the Vietnamese, with the help of their 
own village organizations, with the help of materials supplied by 
us and by other interested and friendly people, with the help of 
funds which we made available, resettled in South Vietnam. Te is 
true to say that the problem, as a refugee problem, is now solved and 
completed, and those people are now making their own living in their 
own villages. 

Senator Lauscuz. How many refugees were there, approximately! 

Mr. Garvrtner. Approximately—this states approximately 650,000 
Vietnamese living in North Vietnam sought refuge in South Vietnam. 
I think it is proper to say it is a higher figure than that. 

Senator Lauscue. That began in 1954? 

Mr. Garpiner. 1954-55. 

Mr. Durrrow. Under the Geneva accords it was provided that for 
300 days after July 20, 1954, people who desired to move either north 
or south could do so, and they did. 

Very few, of course, went north. But the generally accepted figure, 
including some people who came on their own, without any necessary 
aid from us or others, who crossed the line on foot or otherwise or 
came down by junk, was between 800,000 and a million refugees that 
came down in this 300-day period. 

As Mr. Gardiner said, they were crowded into Saigon, and they 
had to be resettled somewhere out in the country. 
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Mr. Garviner. I might explain, Senator, if I can, that my own 
tenure in Vietnam is a little more than a year. I got there last 
March, a year ago, so I am not quite so good on my ancient history 
as I might be. 

Senator Lauscue. What about this $8 million item that was sup- 

ed to have been burned ? 

Mr. Garprner. I would like to—I was coming to that, sir. 

I do not want to read too much. Excuse me for just a minute. 

Of total cash advances, 94,283,100 Vietnamese piasters, in recov- 
eries or redeposits, were made to the national treasury leaving a bal- 
ance of 1,470,694,804 to be substantiated by documentation. Docu- 
mentation totaling 1,077,972,930 has been reviewed by USOM and 
found acceptable. 

In addition, documentation totaling 229,491,836 piasters was pur- 
portedly destroyed by fire during Binh Xuyen uprisings in 1955. 

Of this amount, documentation representing expenditures of 148,- 
145,352 piasters has been certified by court bailiff’s affidavit as having 
been destroyed. The national treasury has accepted this affidavit as 
proper documentation to the amount of 147,471,400 piasters. 

Senator Lauscue. As being destroyed ? 

Mr. Garpiner. That was destroyed, yes, during a fire during the 
Binh Xuyen uprising—the documentation was destroyed. 

Senator Lauscri®. What would be the value of that? 

Mr. Garpiner. What is the value of the documents? What is the 
value of the receipts, sir? 

What was destroyed was the documentation, the receipts. 

Senator Lauscne. The documentation was destroyed ? 

Senator CareHart. Will the Senator yield? It was the paper that 
was destroyed, not the physical property. 

Mr. Garprner. That is right. 

Senator Capenart. Is that what the articlesaid ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Can we check it ? 

Senator Carrenart. I think that is what the article said. 

Mr. Garptner. Let me check with Mr. Colegrove’s article. 

Senator Lauscue. Did you ever hear any statement that there were 
$8 million in currency destroyed ? 

Mr. Garpinrer. No. The problem was in getting the documenta- 
tion—excuse me. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, the documentation showing how the 
money was spent ? 

Mr. Garpiner. That is right. 

Senator Lauscue. Those documents were destroyed / 

Mr. Garpiner. You lost your receipts and your canceled checks, not 
your cashiers’ checks. 

Senator Lauscur. Now, what was the amount—— 

Mr. Garpiner. Could I appraise this, sir, if you will excuse me, and 
I think I can summarize this, sir, and make a good record, and you 
can see the figure. 

Senator Lauscue. I hope you will. 

Mr. Garptner. The itahing is a tabulation of the documentation 
reviewed and approved by mission auditors, that is, our mission: 

Cash advances, $1,077,972,930; additional cash advances, documen- 
tation destroyed by fire during hostilities, $147,471,400; sundry ex- 
penditures, $205,445,637 ; total, $1,430,889,967. 
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_. The status of documentation supporting Operation Exodus expend- 
itures as of December 31, 1957, total funds provided, U.S. contribu- 
tion, counterpart funds, Vietnamese piasters, $1,410,445,000. 

Senator Mansrre.p. In dollars or piasters ? 

Mr. Garprner. Piasters. I shenabt I said piasters. 

Total funds provided, U.S. contribution, counterpart funds 
1,410,445,000. ; 

Net Vietnamese Government contribution, 500 million; miscellane- 
ous donations, 4,841,594; and the total piasters, 1,915,286,594. 

Now, the status of the funds provided is as follows. 

Senator Lauscue. We are not getting anywhere. I want to know 
what was the value in piasters of the documentation that was 
destroyed. 

Mr. Garovrner. I can give you that, sir. That is my next figure; 
147,471,000 out of nearly 2 billion. 

Senator Lauscue. Now, what is that in dollars? 

_Mr. Garprner. At 35 to the dollar, approximately $4 million—4 
times 35 is 140. 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Mansrrevp. Would the Senator yield? Is this a classified 
document ? 

Mr. Garpriner. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. I would suggest it be made a part of the rec- 
ord, Senator Lausche. 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

Mr. Garpiner. It could be made a part of the record. 

Senator Mansrievp. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 





Finat Avupir Report, Proyect 30-95-0075, Aip TO REFUGEES (OPERATION Exopvus) 


Purpose.—To audit U.S.-financed local currency contributions made on behalf 
of Operation Exodus. 

Scope——tThis review and audit has been in progress since July 1956, being 
conducted on intermittent basis as documentation became available in the vari- 
ous concerned Government of Vietnam ministries and agencies. The mission 
examination included determination of mathematical accuracy of documents; 
review of documentation to determine compliance with GVN budgetary regula- 
tions; and selective spot check of vouchers to determine propriety of expendi- 
tures. Records were examined and officials interviewed at the Ministry of 
Finance, National Treasury, and Commissariate General Du Refugees 
(COMIGAL). 

Brief history of Operation Erodus.—Operation Exodus was the project 
through which approximately 650,000 Vietnamese living in North Vietnam 
sought refuge in South Vietnam under terms of the Geneva Agreement. The 
nature of this project did not permit extensive planning. The GVN and its 
agencies could be described at that time as embryonic. Execution of Operation 
Exodus was on an emergency or disaster basis, with attendant confusion, 
maladministration, and inefficiency that besets a war-torn country. Primary, 
however, is the fact that Operation Exodus was successful from the standpoint 
of transporting refugees to South Vietnam and providing for their initial recep- 
tion and resettlement. Not to be forgotten is the impact Operation Exodus made 
upon the free world. 

Financing of Operation Exrodus.—Total U.S. aid for this project was $56.1 
million, of which $15.8 million was used for related U.S. Navy costs and some 
offshore procurement. This report deals primarily with the equivalent of $40.3 
million which was made available under a project agreement for the portion of 
this project financed from counterpart funds. 
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Local currency was generated in part through provisions of a tripartite agree- 
ment between the United States, France, and Vietnam and in part by deobliga- 
tion and reprograming of prior fiscal year U.S.-aid funds. Specifically: 





Vietnam 
U.S. dollars dollar 
equivalent 








Cash grant handled by tripartite agreement. -_- ‘. 28, 571, 428 | 1, 000, 000, 000 
Unexpended fiscal year 1955 balance of mission allotment for ref gee! s z 10, 385, 000 363, 475, 000 
Reprogramed funds from associated states, 1951-54_._.....--.-.------------- 1, 342, 000 46, 970, 000 

MOIS, d inikb ein pean Mdbia~ 44 bod iab ons sendin ~deisass Bibie hisses 4 40, 298, 428 1, 410, 445, 000 





Complementing ICA-financed contribution was 500 million piasters made avail- 
able from GVN national budget funds and miscellaneous donations totaling 
VN$4,841,594. Total local currency financing was: 


Pe aonenéed’ contrition... 5 525 SS VN$1, 410, 445, 000 
Er VEE: COMET DUO en ccannecnceaiadaseusendiietee tok 500, 000, 000 
wemaveneeue GORRTIDRE. . 12. 32 oe ek a 4, 841, 594 

SN bie tinesthtbbheel ni peketiinkiedibe tian nsee sy ar 1, 915, 286, 594 


Project agreements.—The original project agreement making IC A-financed local 
currency available to project was signed on March 8, 1955, approximately 9 
months after Operation Exodus began. This project agreement provided 1 bil- 
lion piasters for costs involved in resettlement of an estimated 500,000 refugees. 

In July 1955 the project agreement was amended to increase counterpart fund 
contribution to VN$1,410,445,000 as refugees increased to an estimated 650,000 
and needs of the program could be more accurately estimated. Additional 
amendments to the project agreement were executed on January 13, 1956, and 
July 31, 1956. The following is a recapitulation of the vriginal and the finalized 
counterpart budgets : 











Original Finalized 
A. Subsistence including orphans. ..................---.-.----.. VN $606, 000, 000 VN$877, 313, 663 
a oer thd nicks ieseniah ev hiss Green aes 34, 000, 000 764, OOF 
C. Housing and reception I eins ict ccnenciiaiceinsemnndiienain 355, 000, 000 318, 709, 264 
a OE NII 5 in cinioinpecreiinmamannalee> Medd Sem tbanate 4; CG, CR haat nines nena 
E. Other including Operation Brotherhood -_......-........--..|-------------.----- 213, 655, 038 
tat d:i-cic-> pcan io ach ted ScaknSe bein tiaumecaatabh bina memeeniale 1, 000, 000, 000 | 1, 410, 445, 000 


Funding of project and flow of documentation—The GVN advanced funds 
from the national budget in August, September, November, and December of 
1954 to cover immediate expenditures. The first release of funds by the USOM 
was made in December 1954 and followed by additional releases through Sep- 
tember 1956. By September 1956 the entire ICA-financed contribution had been 
released. In the operation of this program the refugee commission was faced 
with expenditures in a variety of situations: 

1. Out-of-pocket expenditures of emergency commission established in North 
Vietnam, concerned with staging of exodus; 

2. Emergency establishment of reception centers at various points in South 
Vietnam ; 

3, Internal transportation of thousands of people daily from shipside to 
reception centers, and second movement of people from reception centers to 
relocation areas to avoid overcongestion in urban areas; and 

4. Procurement and distribution of food, water, and medical supplies. 

To meet the majority of these expenditures, and in the absence of banking 
facilities, commissariat for refugees released funds available under this project 
agreement on an advance basis to responsible officials of its own office, to regional 
delegates, chiefs of provinces and other responsible officers of the Government 
actively engaged in execution of the program. 

It is questionable whether initially provision was made to document disburse- 
ments and expenditures which, out of necessity, were made in this unorthodox 
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manner. Nevertheless, COMIGAL has made continuing efforts to accumulate 
and review documentation supporting expenditures. 

Documentation approved by COMIGAL was processed to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance for approval and thence to the National Treasury. This processing has 
been accomplished with much shuffling back and forth of papers as the Ministry 
of Finance and the National Treasury exercised very stringent reviews and 
audit controls. 

USOM audit approach.—USOM, in the exercise of its audit function over utili- 
zation of local currency generated through ICA financing, has been faced with 
several major problems: 

1. All local currency financing of Operation Exodus, i.e., ICA financing, GVN 
funds, and miscellaneous donations were commingled in one National Treasury 
account from which subsequent disbursements were made. Consequently, it has 
been impossible to identify expenditures by source of financing. 

2. In accordance with bilateral agreements signed by the Governments of the 
United States and Vietnam, USOM is generally accorded the right of audit and 
determination of end utilization of U.S.-financed aid. However, under existing 
arrangements between the GVN and USOM, there has been no attempt to audit 
funds provided from the GVN national budget. 

3. Taking the foregoing into account, it has been determined that in the case 
of Operation Exodus, the mission audit would continue until acceptable docu- 
mentation totaling ICA-financed contribution had been accumulated. 

4. The GVN did not accumulate documentation by budget classification and 
mission auditors did not attempt to reconstruct budget accounts from unbe- 
lievably multitudinous documentation. In planning phase, budgeted line items 
were considered rough guidelines for computation of project requirements. In 
our review, propriety of expenditures was determined by their adherence to 
budget category only. 

Prior to July 1957, USOM review was centered at the National Treasury 
where all approved documents supporting expenditures are finally recorded and 
filed. July 1957 it became evident that GVN processing of documents, pertain- 
ing to cash advances, from the Refugee Commission to the Ministry of Finance 
to the National Treasury, had come to a virtual standstill. Upon investigation 
it was found that expenditures were being reviewed in GVN by payment orders, 
and that the entire documentation relating to a payment order was being re- 
jected if all of the individual expenditures made therefrom were not approved. 
Since July 1957 the mission examination has consisted of review at the Ministry 
of Finance and the COMIGAL of those portions of payment orders which were 
in effect acceptable. 
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FINDINGS 


1. Financial recapitulation.—Financial recapitulation of status of funds avail- 
able to this project is shown on attachment 1. 

2. Cash advances.—Cash advances toaling VN$1,564,975,905 were made to of- 
ficials implementing the project. These advances were made to 56 different 
individuals in amount ranging from VN$5,000 to VN$325 million piasters. Of 
total cash advances, VN$94,283,100, in recoveries or redeposits, were made to the 
National Treasury, leaving a balance of VN$1,470,694,804 to be substantiated by 
documentation. Documentation totaling VN$1,077,972,930 has been reviewed 
by USOM and found acceptable. In addition, documentation totaling VN$229,- 
491,836 was purportedly destroyed by fire during Binh Xuyen uprisings in 1955. 
Of this amount, documentation representing expenditures of VN$148,745,352 has 
been certified by court baliff’s affidavit as having been destroyed. The National 
Treasury has accepted this affidavit as proper documentation to the amount of 
VN$147,471,400. 

3. Sundry expenditures.—Disbursements for sundry expenditures were made 
directly from the National Treasury account upon certification and presentation 
of documents by COMIGAL. These expenditures totaled VN$315,798,847, less 
recoveries or redeposits of VN$110,353,210, leaving a balance of VN$205,445,637. 
Substantiating documents were reviewed at the National Treasury and found 
to be acceptable. 

4. Subreleases to regions.—Subreleases to regions totaled VN$106,869,766. No 
documentation has been submitted to COMIGAL to substantiate these sub- 
releases. 

5. Aid to Chinese refugees.—Two million piasters were disbursed for distribu- 
tion to Chinese refugees. These payments orders for this disbursement stated 
that no documents of justification need be submitted. There was no explanation 
for this unusual condition. 
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6. Cash balance in the National Treasury.—As indicated earlier in this report, 
the GVN provided 500 million piasters to complement ICA-financed contribution 
to Operation Exodus. The balance in National Treasury account No. 13—23 of 
VN$130,276,386 represents unexpended portion of funds made available by the 
GVN. 

7. The following is a tabulation of the documentation reviewed and approved 
by mission auditors: 


Pe Oe ccc ce crepennecptnenencees yom anareepentaesenanemearegeareneninaniniaetiete VN$1, 077, 972, 930 
Additional cash advances, documentation destroyed by fire 
Remember eh 147, 471, 400 
ENE «GER ONRCIORIOI foo cicgrectcceciscnmcibn eh dickaieipinintineieiapebeaaa 205, 445, 637 
Res ences ti agenesis acai ceaereiR eee aaa 1, 430, 889, 967 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. Expenditures totaling VN$1,430,889,967 have been fully documented by va- 
rious ministries and agencies of the GVN. This is VN$20,444,967 in excess of 
the ICA-financed contribution of VN$1,410,445,000. 

2. This documentation has been reviewed and approved by the GVN and by 
the Audit Branch, Controller Division, USOM. This USOM review and audit 
has been a continuing exercise extending over a period of almost 2 years. This 
length of time was necessary because of the difficulty experienced by the GVN 
in properly documenting expenditures made under wartime conditions. 

8. The active audit and review of Operation Exodus documentation can now be 
considered completed. 

Recommendations: None. 


[Attachment No. 1] 


Status of documentation supporting Operation Exodus expenditures as of 


Dec. $1, 1957 
Total funds provided : 
U.S. contribution (counterpart funds) —~----------_-_ VNWD1, 410, 445, 000 
Net Vietnamese Government contribution____---~.___ 500, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous domadnesi x. 22.2222. 22 2 4, 841, 594 
Ge) 5 heh 6 Os dated oh tbictlaominan hh Dh hgueth ideal 1, 915, 286, 594 
Status of funds provided: 
Cash advances: 
A. Reviewed ana approved..._.._.....s...-....... VN$1, 077, 972, 930 
B. Destroyed by fire during hostilities—per court 
bin Gi’ e atte titucinc 16. Glec eee 147, 471, 400 
C. Alleged burnt by fire without proper affidavit. 82, 020, 436 
D. Being processed by : 
Werusee Oommen 85, 139, 849 
aHaMtry oF Finance. 2 as S0 o 140, 922 
EIGRGUNG ss dxcstthiten tnt acid 44, 540, 706 
E. Not yet submitted to COMIGAL-_--___-_-__.___ 83, 408, 562 
edie thiserescikletettnlnr neice apecmagie cabin 1, 470, 694, 805 
Sundry expenditures : Reviewed and approved_____.___ 205, 445, 637 
Subreleadeato regions... 200 i eu 106, 869, 766 
AiG, to..Chinese, TELUS 6c soe i eben ogc. 2, 000, 000 
Cash balance National Treasury Dec. 31, 1957_-_..__ 130, 276, 386 
FD a cinricicincoticinciennibehabeocidatith ee 5 iE eS CORE Te 1, 915, 286, 594 


Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Chairman, if you care to have testimony as to 
what happened at that time, Mr. Leland Barrows, who was at that 
time Director of USOM, happens to be here, if you would like to 
have him give any explanation about that particular period when Mr. 
Gardiner was not there. 

Senator Lauscue. I think you ought to submit whatever testimony 
you have to establish the facts as they really are. 

44579594 
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Mr. Dursrow. We will gladly do that. 
Mr. Garpiner. This document is available for that purpose. 


WHOM DID MR. COLEGROVE SEE IN VIETNAM? 


Senator Lauscne. Did this writer come to any one of you gentle- 
men to spesk specifically about the subject that I have interrogated 
you on ? 

Mr. Garpiner. He did not come to me, sir, and he did not come to 
the USOM. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. He did not come to you. 

Did he come to you, Mr. Ambassador ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No. 

Senator Lauscuer. Did he come to you, General ? 

General Wiiu1aMs. He did not see me personally, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. Do you know of anyone he went to to get an 
explanation of this item ? 

{r. Garpiner. The appropriate authority to see would have been 
our financial authority in our office. I have a note from the controller 
in USOM saying that neither he nor any member of his staff was 
sought or interviewed by Mr. Colegrove, so he did not come to the 
accounting office to get the information. 

Senator Lauscne. Do you know whether or not he went to any of 
the officials of the South Vietnamese Government ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I am certain that he did not, sir. 

Mr. Dursrow. He saw some of these officials. 

Mr. Garpvrner. For this purpose. We are limiting it to this pur- 
pose. 

MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATION OF MISSING VEHICLES 


_ Senator Lauscue. Now, then, I want to ask you about the 2,700 
jeeps. 

id he come to speak to any one of you men who have just testified 
about the jeeps? 

General Wiiur1ams. Mr. Senator, he came to MAAG headquarters 
and asked for a briefing by one of the senior staff officers. 

He received a briefing by the deputy chief of staff for operations. 
I saw the report of that briefing the day after he was there, and the 
oe was favorable. 

Ie seemed to make a favorable impression on my staff. 

If he spoke about 2,700 vehicles to the MAAG personnel it was not 
carried in the report to me. 

He does not say jeeps; he says vehicles. He says a U.S. group. 
That is the reason that I question what group is he referring to or 
what type of vehicle is he referring to. I am not too sure he referred 
to MAP equipment or the Vietnam armed forces. 

Senator Lauscue. Has there been under discussion with any of 
you men internally the loss of 2,700 jeeps? 

General Wiuur1aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Has it ever been discussed in your quarters? 

General Wiu1aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. Has any figure other than 2,700 ever been a sub- 
ject of discussion in the newspapers or otherwise that they were 
missing ? 
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General Witu1aMs. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Dursrow. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. GarpinEr. Not to my knowledge, either. 

I should say, in response to your question, he did not come to 
USOM to ask about those jeeps. 

Senator Lauscue. One more question: Have you checked into this 
to be able to now testify how many vehicles are unaccounted for? 

General Wiuuiams. I made a statement a few minutes ago, sir, that 
they have approximately 10,000 vehicles. 

Actually on the 6th day of July, this year, they had 10,094 vehicles 
in the armed forces of Vietnam, and none were unaccounted for. 

Now, the reason I say that on a particular day is because there is 
scarcely a week goes by that we do not ship out or salvage some 
vehicle, and right now we are in the process of getting in some new 
vehicles from Japan. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durbrow, it is good to see you. I spent a Sunday attending 
one of your open houses not quite 2 years ago, and I can personally 
testify that you had quite a number of Vietnamese people there at 
that time. 

I met them, visited with them, and I was quite impressed with the 
cordial atmosphere that existed there at the very informal meetings. 

I am a whole lot like Senator Carlson. I presume in a couple of 
days I can become an expert on the country. 


U.S. OBJECTIVES IN VIETNAM 


I merely want to emphasize this point this morning, in the few 
minutes that are allotted to each member, which is the only way this 
can be handled in time, that it has only been about 5 years since Viet- 
nam has been out from under colonialism; is that not true? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct, sir. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. And, 5 years ago, is it true that the general 
skills of the Vietnamese were not very high ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Basically correct, sir; yes. 

Senator Hicken.woorer. And it has been our effort during these 5 
years to do what we can to raise the skills of the Vietnamese so that 
they can do things for themselves; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct, sir. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. Do we have American personnel, or is it 
reasonably possible to get sufficient American personnel, to supervise 
every last activity going on in Vietnam so far as roadbuilding is con- 
cerned, so far as construction is concerned, so far as various operations 
of agricultural development and so on are concerned, or are we forced 
by necessity to do the best we can by training cadres and turning over 
a substantial amount of responsibility for internal operations to the 
Vietnamese ? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is exactly what we are doing, sir, both in the 
USOM and in the MAAG. We have experts over there who train 
Vietnamese, who, in turn, are qualified, we believe, to train their own 
people in this work. 
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I want to reemphasize that I am very pleased to note the work being 
done by the Vietnamese road construction people in the building of 
very excellent roads on their own. 

They are building two of them now. I have been over them myself; 
Mr. Gardiner has, and the general has, as well; and they have learned 
from our advisers, our contractors, and others to use the equipment 
that we gave them to very good stead. 
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NUMBER OF ICA PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 


Senator Hickennoorer. Would you have any estimate at the mo- 
ment, Mr. Ambassador, as to how many people or American personnel 
would be required for immediate and local supervision over all of the 
activities that are necessary in Vietnam to get these people operating 
on their own? 

In other words, how many Americans would we have to have out 
in the country and all over Vietnam to exercise individual and inti- 
mate responsibility for this? Would you have any idea on that? 

Mr. Dursrow. I would not have a concrete idea, sir; but you could 
not recruit that many. It would not be worth while to do it because 
T honestly feel that the training we are doing now in various schools, 
both in the MAAG and in the USOM, our training of Vietnamese to 
train their own people is paying dividends. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Would you have any idea about that, Mr. 
Gardiner? 

Mr. Garprner. I was trying to think about that to respond to that 
question. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Just a rough estimate. 

Mr. Garpiner. Suppose you wanted an American in every village, 
suppose he was a jack-of-all-trades to really handle things, I would 
settle for 10,000. If you wanted one for every 1,200 people, it would 
be 10,000. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. It is my impression that it would be up in 
the thousands. 

Mr. Garprner. Impossible. 

Senator HickenLoorper. How many Americans do you have in 
Vietnam now? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have about 1,500. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. Of all categories? 

Mr. Dursrow. With contractors—I have got that here, sir. 

There are altogether, including contractors and dependents, ap- 
proximately 2,405. It changes every day. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. That Coledea dependents? 

Mr. Dursrow. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. That includes dependents, you say ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Dependents and contractors, apart from American 
official personnel. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes. 

Mr. Durpsrow. American official personnel, including all agen- 
cies, but not dependents, total about 1,040. 





| 
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PROGRESS OF VIETNAMESE AS RESULT OF TRAINING 


Senator Hickren.Loorer. Now, I do not presume that you claim there 
are not occasions when mistakes are made by the Vietnamese because 
of lack of training or something of that kind, do you? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir. They are learning, but they are learning 
fast. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Considering the fact that these people have 
come up from a fairly rigid colonialism about 5 years ago, without 
extensive skills or trades or a general reservoir of ability along those 
lines, what is your judgment as to the efficiency or the success of this 
developmental program in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I think we have had a very fine success in that 
operation. 

I think, perhaps, it would be worthwhile for General Williams 
to talk about what he has noted in the Army where they had very 
little training basically. I, as a civilian watching the developments 
in the last 2 years plus, am very pleased to see the fine progress made, 
and I know General Williams can talk to that point. 


VIETNAMESE COMMISSIONED IN FRENCH ARMY 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. May I just ask one question, because I 
think my 10 minutes are up, Mr. Chairman ? 

General Williams, can you give us an idea of what was the highest 
grade that a Vietnamese national held under colonialism ? 

General Witiiams. I know of one man who held the rank of 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, in 1955. There may have been more but 
I did not know them. 

However, he had French citizenship, although he was a Vietnam- 
ese who commanded the 3d Vietnamese (NUNG) Division that came 
down from the north with the refugees. 

It was very unusual apparently for a Vietnamese to get above the 
rank of major. 

Senator Hickentoorprr. Did they have a number of Vietnamese 
in the commissioned ranks below the rank of major? 

General Winuiams. Yes, they did. But under the colonial sys- 
tem, French officers and French noncommissioned officers were not 
only in the tactical units but in the logistical units, and they were 
integrated with the Vietnamese, but the French were always in 
command. And that had a particularly adverse effect on our work 
there initially as far as the logistical system was concerned, as the 
Vietnamese, when they assumed command of their own supply and 
logistical installations, were untrained for the tasks before them. 

enator Hicken Looper. I think it is very important, in considering 
this matter, to bear in mind the fact that the history of Vietnamese 
responsibility is a very limited one. It is only about 5 years in 
operation, and I presume as hearings go on the individual items will 
be developed in more detail. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Mansrrexp. Senator Church? 
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POPULARITY OF AMERICANS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Ambassador, in your judgment would you 
say ee Americans in Vietnam today are popular with the Vietnamese 
people 

r. Dursrow. I would say definitely ; yes. 

Of course, as in any country, you have exceptions. We are not loved 
by everyone. 

But in my travels around the country in Vietnam, and I think that 
applies to my colleagues, we are generally very well-liked and re- 
spected, and they appreciate what we have done for them. 

Senator Cuurcu. How long, Mr. Ambassador, have you served in 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Two years and three months. 

Senator Cuurcu. Two years and three months? 

Mr. Dursrow. I arrived on April 13, 1957. 

Senator Cuurcu. During the course of that time, the time of your 
own service in the country, would it be your judgment that the general 
sentiment or attitude toward Americans has improved or has it stayed 
about the same or has it deteriorated ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Well, it is hard to say. 

I knew practically no one when I got there, and I have a lot of 
friends now, so I suppose my sheeduet judgment would be that it is 
better, but I do not think that is a fair answer. 

I certainly have seen no deterioration at all or heard of any from 
any of my colleagues who have been there before. 

enator Cuurcu. Is it true, in your judgment, Mr. Ambassador, 
that there is anti-American feeling in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Of course, there is some, naturally. I do not think 
it is widespread, sir. 


HOUSING SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcu. You do not think it is widespread. 

Well, with respect to such anti-American feeling as you, in your 
view, think there may be in Vietnam, what would cs the reasons for 
it? Let me direct your attention to several assertions that Mr. Cole- 
grove makes in his articles relative to the question of anti-American 
feeling in Vietnam. He suggested, for example, that American per- 
sonnel there, by leasing houses and apartments for their use, have 
succeeded in raising rents in Saigon much to the displeasure of the 
citizens. He uses the term “skyrocketing,” I think, generally, to 
describe the rent situation in Saigon. 

Having had some experience in the Orient myself during the war, 
I saw some evidence of this phenomenon in India and China in con- 
nection with American personnel, and I am wondering what your 
comments would be as to that assertion ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I think that when a large number of foreigners come 
into any country, the tendency is to see what you can get out of them 
and charge all the traffic will bear. 

That rents went up is, I think, a fact. That they skyrocketed is, 
I do not think, a fact. Housing was short. You must remember that 
Saigon before the war had a population of about 500,000. At the 
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present time it is pushing 2 million, mostly Vietnamese. Included are 
middle class and upper class Vietnamese who came to the city because 
of the insecurity in the countryside. The demand for housing went 
up automatically for various reasons. 

We have gone into this very very carefully. 

We have an interagency rent control board there. We try to keep 
our figure for renting houses to 25,000 piasters a month. I have had 
to make a few exceptions, for example, when we had a rather large 
family which came in and needed a good enough house for the size 
of the family and for representational purposes. 

I have also checked just recently—it was before the Colgrove articles, 
incidentally—with other Western missions in Saigon, and I am pleased 
to say that they are paying higher, on the average, than the Americans 
for similar housing. 

Senator Cuurcu. How much, approximately, and to give us a gen- 
eral idea of the extent of this inflationary problem in Saigon, how 


much have rents gone up? How much have they gone up since the time 
you first came to Saigon ? 


Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Gardiner has the facts. 

Mr. Garpiner. We have a tabulation, Mr. Senator, of three cate- 
gories of consumer prices, one of which is “rents and utilities.” We 
have it for the working class, for what is called the Vietnamese middle 
class, and then for the European families in Saigon. 

Now, the general index of rent for the Vietnamese working class 
families in Saigon is incredibly steady. 

In January 1956 it was 243, and in December 1958 it was 254, and 
there is not much point in reading the intermediate figures. That will 
give you a picture. 

Senator Cuurcu. I wanted a general feeling. 

Mr. Garpiner. These are the statistics collected as best they can 
be, but I want to make this reservation. Statistics are not perfect in 
a country of this kind, but I think you must accept this as a conscien- 
tious effort to portray conditions. We do have still better statistics, of 
course, on wages. They have not had to go up and up, and they would 
have had to go up if rents had got way out of line. 

For the Vietnamese middle class families, sir, the general index of 
rent and utilities was 253 in January 1956, and 267 in December 1958, 
a 3-year spread showing a rise of only 14 points out of 250. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. 

Mr. Garprner. I would say that was negligible. 

On the European family indexes, I do not have a separate index for 
rent, and I should think that the testimony of the Ambassador there was 
about as good as you could do. 

We cannot go around ringing doorbells, to get such information. 
The Vietnamese cannot either. 


COST OF LIVING IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcu. Do you have a general cost of living index with 
respect to the American and European groups ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir; if you are interested, the general index for 
European families in Saigon, based on 1949 equals 100, 1955 is 237; 
1956, 286; 1957, 330; and 1958, 336. 
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Senator Cuurcu. So, in the past 4 years then, since 1955, it has gone 
up from what figure ? 
Mr. Garpiner. 237 to 336, by 50 percent, for the European family 
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type. 
For the others, the general index has gone up much less. 


NUMBER OF AMERICAN PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcu. In your opinion, has this increase that has oc- 
gueree been due primarily to the American personnel who have come 
in? 

I note that the official personnel in connection with the foreign aid 
program in Vietnam is 1,680. Wasthata correct figure? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is MAAG, Embassy, USIA, USOM includ- 
ing dependents. 

enator CHurcn. That includes all the American groups which are 
in conjunction with the whole program. 

Mr. Dursrow. All official personnel. 

Senator Cuurcu. Does that include the families, too? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, it does. 

Senator Lauscue. I thought you said 2,400 with dependents. 

Mr. Dursrow. That was with the contractors. I am talking about 
official, direct U.S. Government hire personnel. With dependents 
that figure is 1,687 as of last week. 

Senator Cuurcu. If you include the contractors who work in con- 
nection with the program, then the personnel with dependents would 
be 2,400? 

Mr. Dursrow. 2,405, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you think the movement of this number of 
Americans into the community has been primarily responsible for the 
increase in the cost of living as it affects the American and European 
groups? 

Mr. Garovrner. I think it must have been—I think there has been a 
movement probably in both directions. 

The effect of the American movement is not quite so severe on the 
housing situation as you might think, because there is certain hous- 
ing where they are grouped—there are three bachelor officers’ quar- 
ters for some of the MAAG people. 

There are signs now, and very healthy ones, that the housing situ- 
ation in Saigon is starting to be corrected by natural economic forces. 

People are starting to build apartments there on their own, pri- 
vately, a private operation. While the situation is what we would 
describe as being tight now, and it is difficult for us to house a man as 
soon as he arrives, he will have a house, in all probability, in 2 or 3 or 
4 weeks time, unless he has an extraordinary family situation. 

Senator Cuurcu. Well, then, I take it that you would disagree with 
Mr. Colegrove’s assertion that one source of such anti-American feel- 
ing as may exist in Saigon is the effect that American personnel have 
had on prices there ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, I think that is an unfair—certainly, it is not 
true with respect to—— 

Senator Cuurcu. It would not be borne out by the figures you have 
given me. 
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Mr. Garprner. Not for the bulk of the people. 

Senator Cuurcu. The Saigonese people or the Vietnamese people 
themselves. 

Mr. Dursrow. Senator, I might add one thing on why the European 
index has gone up. 

Senator CuurcH. Yes. 

Mr. Dursrow. When the French were there, of course, Indochina 
including Vietnam, was in the French Customs Union. Because of 
this arrangement, French wines, cheeses, foods, and various things of 
that kind entered duty free. 

As the French pulled out, the prices of such products coming in, 
such as European type food, have risen considerably because of the 
very heavy duties now paid on them. That is one reason why that 
index has gone up quite high, apart from increased housing costs. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, my time is up now, and I would 
like to pursue this point further when time is available. 

Senator Mansrieip. Who seeks recognition ? 


TRAINED TECHNICIANS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Carenart. If you will turn to Colegrove’s article on July 
21, on page 3, I would like to ask some questions. Maybe you do not 
have that. 

He says: 

We are buying jeeps, trucks, guns, tractors, factories, even whole radio net- 
works for an infant farm-economy nation that quite admittedly lacks the know- 
how to use them. Of free Vietnam’s 13 million people, there are only 300 
trained technicians and engineers by its own Government’s count. 

Now, that is a pretty serious accusation. 

What do you know about the number of engineers and technicians in 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I tried to give some of those figures earlier to give a 

eneral idea of the numbers we have trained in MAAG and USOM. 

ut I think Mr. Colegrove got the figure of 300 primarily from the fact 
that at the time he was in Saigon there was a meeting there of an 
association of engineers that boasted it had 300 members. 

That association does not by any means include all the engineers and 
technicians in Vietnam, and, as I said in my own remarks—— 

Senator CapeHarr. You mean there was a club or association that 
had 300 members ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. And they had a meeting during the period 
when Mr. Colegrove was there. 

Senator Carenart. But he says there are only 300 trained techni- 
cians and engineers by the Government’s own count. What do you 
mean by technicians and what do you mean by an engineer ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I am not sure what he means by that, but there are 
certainly many more technicans and engineers than that. 

Senator CareHart. Does he mean there are only 300 people trained 
to repair an automobile or a tractor? 

Mr. Dursrow. You could infer that. The MAAG has trained 209 
engineers at the U.S. Army Engineer School in Fort Belvoir, Va. 
The USOM has trained various types of tractor and bulldozer driv- 
ers as well as professional engineers, and that total is now on the 
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order of 28,000. The MAAG has trained over 33,000 technicians and 
engineers. 

Now, some of those courses last for just a month; others last for 
26 weeks and more. Some technical personnel who come to the 
United States to study engineering: 

Senator Carenart. How many automobiles and tractors and trucks 
are there in all of Vietnam ? 

Mr. Garprner. The figures, sir, are on the order of 60,000 or 70,000. 
I think the automobile registration is approximately 60,000, and we 
could count a good many more automotive heavy equipment vehicles, 

Offhand, a figure of 70,000, and there are at least 70,000 people who 
drive those vehicles. 

Senator CaprHart. Well, now, Mr. Colegrove has another very se- 
rious accusation here. He goes on to say: 

Expensive equipment lies idle, or is abused and falls apart, or in some cases 
yor disappears. Dollars vanish by the millions with little or no explanation 
offered. 

Oh, yes, we have “advisers” who’re supposed to see that the Vietnamese learn 
to keep equipment properly maintained, and we have bookkeepers who are sup- 


posed to keep tabs on the money. Many are competent. 
But they have their instructions. 


SITUATION IN VIETNAM 








ALLEGED ICA MUZZLING OF PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 


Here is the serious thing, and the one I think this committee ought 
to go into very, very carefully, because if there is any semblance of 
truth to it we ought to know it, and we ought to do something about 
it. I do not know whether it is true or whether it is not. 

Mr. Colegrove says: 

These instructions, issued from Washington and fanatically enforced by the 
local U.S. brass, are: Don’t rock the boat. If you don’t like the way things are 
done, shut up or quit. Never, never be so rude as to question the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment’s privilege to do as it pleases with American aid. 

Now, what do you know about that? Have you ever had any in- 
structions from Washington ? 

Mr. Garprner. We have never had any such instructions from 
Washington, Mr. Senator, if I may speak for the USOM program. 

We regarded that, sir, as a very serious charge. 

Senator Capenart. It is serious. 

Mr. Garpiner. Worse than that 

Senator Caprenart. If it is true all heads ought to be chopped off. 

Mr. Garprner. I agree with that. Worse than that, it would also 
be proof that the Americans, these 1,500 persons, are very unworthy 
representatives of our country, sir. 

I just think on a statistical basis you cannot get 1,500 Americans 
who would behave the way these people are alleged to behave. That 
is what makes my blood boil about this business, It is just not so. 

Mr. Saccio discredited this charge in his opening remarks. 

Without any prodding on our part, one of our former employees 
wrote a letter to the paper. She was a very smart, critical lady, and 
she expressed her views. She expressed them to me and she expressed 
them to my predecessor, Mr. Barrows, and she has gone on the line 
here to tell the truth. 

She was never muzzled. She said what she wished, and we asked 
her to come back. 
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Our agricultural technicians were directed by the Deputy Director 
of their division to make in their reports frank, honest appraisals— 
of your project, as you yourself see it, as of December 31, together with im- 
mediate and long-range prospects for the completion and/or continuance of the 
project. We do not want to use this report as an opportunity to discuss our 
favorite gripes, but don’t be afraid of stepping on toes. 

Is it conceivable, Mr. Senator, that a man who has given his life 
working for the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, who has retired 
on a pension, who has come out as a public service, would take an 
instruction of that kind from me or anybody else? 

This is in the range of fantasy, sir. [ am very sorry. 


ALLEGED MISSING RADIO TOWERS IN VIETNAM 


Senator CarreHart. One other thing, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
through. 


An American adviser, going through the books— 
and I am quoting Mr. Colegrove— 


of Radio Vietnam, the official Government radio station, found a mysterious 
entry for “14 radio towers” costing $28.500, for which U.S.-aid officals had paid. 
That was almost 3 years ago; no one has yet laid eyes on those towers. But— 
when the American persisted in making inquiries of the Vietnamese, he was 
called on the carpet and royally bawled out for stirring up trouble. 

Did we buy 14 radio towers ? 

Mr. Garpiner. We bought—I have already testified about that. 

Senator Mansrretp. Would you yield at that point? 

Senator Capenart. I will yield. 

Mr. Garpiner. I have testified about that. 

Senator Mansrietp. Will you synopsize what you said previously ? 

Mr. Garviner. I will try to be brief. 

We bought 10 towers in 1956, not for dollars but for piasters, and 
not for $28,000, but for equivalent of $11,000. 

We know where those towers are. You can see them if you want to. 

We bought 14 towers in 1959 for the new radio network, and those 
towers exist in Vietnam. They are in a warehouse of the Central 
Purchasing Agency, and if it is your pleasure I can show you a 
photograph. 

Senator CapeHart. Were these 14 that were—— 

Mr. Garpiner. It says he was bawled out, somewhere. 

Senator Carenart. How long ago were these 14 ordered ? 

Mr. Garpiner. The 14 were ordered—I know they arrived in May. 
They were ordered about 6 months before that. 

Senator CapeHart. But you do know where they are? 

Mr. GarprneEr. I have seen them, sir. I saw them last Friday, and 
I so testified for the record. 

Senator Carenart. That is all. 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Mansrrecp. Senator Lausche. 


HOUSING COSTS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Lauscuz. Mr. Ambassador, you made a statement that you 
have a 25,000 piaster limitation on rents, did I understand you 
correctly ¢ 
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Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; per house. 

zeiten Lauscue. What would 25,000 piasters mean in dollars, 
$600 

Mr. Garprner. That would depend, Mr. Senator. For purposes 
of our administration 

Senator Lauscure. What does it amount to? 

Mr. Garptner. These—— 

Senator Lauscue. Does it mean $600? 

Mr. Garprner. It means $300. 

Senator Lauscue. $300. Go ahead. 

Mr. Garviner. For purposes of administration the rate it would be 
70 to the dollar. That would be $300 a month. 

Senator Lauscuer. Does that govern the rentals paid by your em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Sir, the Government rents all the houses we control 
in Saigon, in Vietnam, and if somebody wants to rent a house for one 
of the agencies it has to be a big house, and this is the upper limit, 
mind you. , 

For some apartments we pay less than $100 a month, but I will not 
approve, unless they can justify it to me personally, more than 25,000 
plasters a month for a house, for a family that is large enough and 
needs that house and for representational purposes. 

Senator Lavuscue. Now, that rental is paid by our Government? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes. We get our 

Senator Lauscne. And it provides living quarters for the family? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. It ranges that between less than $100 and up 
to $300? 

Mr. Dursrow. There are some exceptions, sir, that are higher than 
that. There are three houses which were taken under lease about 3 
years ago for which we pay a little bit more. One house costs about 
$500 and another $645. We are trying to get out of the lease on the 
most expensive ones at the present time. 

Senator Lauscue. Who occupies those houses now ? 

Mr. Dursrow. They are high officials of the various agencies. 

Senator Lauscure. Who are they? Identify the personnel, if you 
can. 

Mr. Garprner. I can identify one expensive house, sir, which we 
had to take over from a contractor who had broken our rent ceiling. 
That is occupied by the head of our Health and Sanitation Division, 
Dr. Boynton, of Maine. He is a very fine man. He has a big family 
and needs a big house. 

Senator Lauscue. And the other one is occupied by whom? 

Mr. Dursrow. The other one is a high official in the Political Sec- 
tion, with a very 7 family, sir. 

. But the average, I might say, Mr. Senator, is about $236.27 for all 
ouses. 

Senator Lauscue. Isn’t that a high rental to pay, $600? 

Mr. Durerow. As I said, sir, the way rents are going there we pay 
less, on the average, than the six other Western missions, foreign 
embassies. We checked with them in Saigon just about a month and 
a half ago. We are running a survey of our own on this subject. 
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Senator Lauscue. On the basis of rental charges identified here 
oa 15 minutes ago, wouldn’t this $300 be high, and $600 especially 
hi 

r. GarDINER. Sir, the rental charges identified a few minutes ago 
did not include the rentals of houses by European families. I iden- 
tified them for Vietnamese working classes and middle classes. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 

Senator Mansrretp. Senator Church? 


AMERICAN COMMISSARIES IN SAIGON 


Senator Cuurcu. Gentlemen, if we can go back again to the ques- 
tion of possible sources for such anti-American feeling as may exist 
in Vietnam, we alluded, first, to the question of inflation and possible 
American connection with it, which does not seem to be a serious 
matter because, I take it from your figures, Mr. Gardiner, that the 
general economy for the Vietnamese people is relatively stable? 

Mr. Garpiner. Relatively stable, yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Now, a second charge is made by Mr. Colegrove 
in connection with this question, and it has been made by others, too. 
I have seen it made on numerous occasions in connection not only 
with Vietnam but with other countries as well. 

He makes the charge that the American commissary in Saigon is 
a major source of irritation in relations between Americans and peo- 

les of the community of the Vietnamese people. He argues that it 
Ratees the Americans of much of the extensive contact that they 
normally make while shopping. He says it causes them to be removed 
from the local population, and it is a general source of irritation. 

Now, I would like to have the benefit of your comment with respect 
to that charge and a little explanation about the commissary, sila 
it is, when it was set up, and the extent to which it is patronized by 
the American personnel in Saigon. 

Mr. Dursrow. The commissary is limited to official U.S. personnel, 
as are such installations practically all around the world. 

The reason for that is that since we are there officially, the host 
governments allow us to bring in supplies under what we call diplo- 
matic privilege. They are very jealous of that, and will not let us 
extend that to other persons, private or otherwise, who are in the 
country. 

Senator Cuurcu. So that I will understand this, with regard to 
the figure for official personnel and dependents, that figure was 1,680. 
Do all of these 1,680 people have access to the commissary ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. They do? 

Mr. Dursrow. The contractors do not, in general. They have their 
ny which the Vietnamese Government allowed them to 
establish. 

Johnson, Drake & Piper Co., the road construction contractor, set 
up a commissary which most of the other contract personnel patronize. 

Senator Cuurcn. In other words, the contracting personnel have 
acommissary of their own ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Are these handled in Saigon any differently than 
commissaries elsewhere in the world are handled ? 
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Mr. Dursrow. No. In our case, it isa U.S. naval exchange branch 
of the one at Sangley Point in the Philippines. 

It was established in 1956. 

The main supplies you get are staple foods such as baby foods, 
— goods, canned goods, insecticides, cigarettes, beverages, and 
so forth. 

We just happened to run a survey just before these articles came out, 
it was in May—— 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. 

Mr. Dursrow. And an official survey of all U.S. personnel as of 
February 1959, not May as I stated, reveals that 75 percent of all 
meat, 83 percent of all fruits, and 70 percent of vegetables used were 
parehadel in the local market. 

Senator CHurcu. Would you repeat those figures again, please? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

In February 1959, official U.S. personnel purchased 75 percent of 
all meats, 83 percent of all fruits, and 70 percent of all vegetables in 
the open local markets. 

Senator Cuurcu. In the open local market ? 

Mr. Durprow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Then, I would take it that it would be your 
opinion that the establishment and use of the commissary by Ameri- 
cans in Saigon is not a factor with respect to such anti-American 
feeling as may exist ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I would not say that categorically, sir. I think 
commissaries all over the world create some resentment. Some of 
the resentment, it is quite natural, comes from unofficial Americans, 
like businessmen, who cannot get good frozen milk or things of that 
kind, in countries where you cannot get that sort of thing. I would 
resent it too. 

This does not apply to Vietnam alone. But—— 

Senator Cuurcu. You understand that this is just a part of the 
general charge that is often made that American personnel abroad 
are living in what—the term, I think, has become frequent of late—is 
called a golden ghetto. They live unto themselves on very high 
standards, and quite apart from the people of the communities. In 
Saigon there is no such golden ghetto, I take it? 

Mr. Dursrow. No,sir. There is not 

Senator Cuurcu. Because the American personnel live throughout 
the city. 

Mr. Dursrow. Throughout the whole city and in 17 more places 
around the country. 

General Witi1aMs. At least that many places. 

Senator Cuurcu. The only feature of the golden ghetto is the com- 
missar ? ) 

Mr. Dursrow. Commissary. [Laughter. | 

Senator Cuurcu. Excuse me. Commissary. 

Mr. Dursrow. I spent a long time in Russia, but I never became 
a commissar. 





AMERICAN MOVIE THEATER IN SAIGON 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Ambassador, has the American motion pic- 
ture theater in Saigon been restricted to the use of Americans? 
Mr. Dursrow. Yes,sir. I think—— 
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Senator CHurcu. Why is this? 

General WittiaMs. May I answer that question ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

General Wiu1aMs. The answer to your question specifically is 
“No.” However, I will elaborate on it. 

The Alhambra Theater in Saigon is a building not too large. It 
holds about five or six hundred people. 

That is a place rented by MAAG, through the Department of De- 
fense, in which pictures are shown that are sent to Vietnam by the 
Army and Air Force Motion Picture Service. 

It is the same service that puts picture shows out here at Fort 
Myer, Va., or any other U.S. post. 

nder the regulations published by the Army and Air Force, people 
who may be admitted are limited to certain categories, primarily 
military, then official Americans, and the personnel of allied nations, 
except in the particular country, even if it were an Allied nation, 
natives could not be admitted. This, I believe is to eliminate com- 
petition with local picture houses. 

The admission fee to the theater must be paid in U.S. currency 
which the Vietnamese do not have and, as I read the article, I think 
there was an inference there, but I was not sure what was in Mr. Cole- 

ove’s mind, that there was a color line being drawn. 

Under the regulations as they exist today, a Vietnamese may not go 
into that picture show even if we were allied with the Vietnamese, 
and we have no alliance with them. 

If the same picture show was in England, a British subject could 
not go into that picture show. 

Senator Cuurcu. What is the reason, General, for the regulation ? 

General Witutams. I do not know. I think that it is probably the 
result of contracts drawn between the Army and Air Force and the 
American motion picture industry. 

The reason I say that is because itis actually a protection to the 
motion picture industry. 

When I first went out to Vietnam, almost 4 years ago, we did not 
follow those regulations too strictly. 

Soldiers and officers were taking their Vietnamese guests into the 
picture show. 

The representative of the American motion picture industry in Sai- 
gon came to me, called my attention to that, and told me he felt bound 
to ask that the picture show be removed from Saigon if I did not 
comply strictly with the regulations issued by the U.S. Army and the 
U.S. Air Force. Since that time we have complied with those regula- 
tions to the letter. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you. 

Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Colegrove 

General Witi1aMs. May I say one thing more, please, sir? 

Senator Crurcn. Yes; please do. 

General Witurams. I think it is a very serious mistake if he in- 
tended to imply that there was a color line in Vietnam; that was a 
serious mistake. 

It is a serious mistake as far as the U.S. military is concerned, and 
I am sure it is as far as other agencies there are concerned, too, be- 
cause there is no color line with the brown Vietnamese as far as the 
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U.S. military is concerned, and that accusation should never be made 
nor should it be hinted. To do so would be a disservice to the United 
States and to Vietnam. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you. 


SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING IN VIETNAM 


In connection with this same general point, namely, the anti-Amer- 
ican feeling in Vietnam, Mr. Colegrove says in his articles that the 
Americans there are living a luxurious life. He says they enjoy a 
better life and fewer tensions than 90 percent of us Americans living 
here in the United States. 

Now, of course, I think you should have an opportunity to answer 
that. I would like to ask you some specific questions with respect to 
allowances, and so forth. But, first of all, I would like your general 
comment on the charge that the Americans there are living in com- 
parative luxury, better off than 90 percent of us living over here. 

Mr. Dursrow. I do not know the real basis for that allegation. It 
might be because practically everybody does have servants. 

In most countries abroad there is not the servant problem, the lack 
of help that we have here, so in that sense I suppose that American 
housewives do not have to do all the chores that they do here. 
So that isa fact. 

I do not think myself that they live 90 percent better than the people 
in the United States. 

There are certain other very distinct disadvantages there. 

The climate itself is always hot and always humid. There is quite 
a high incidence—— 


HEALTH PROBLEM IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcu. There is a health problem there, is there not? 

Mr. Dursrow. There is a health problem, yes, sir; and I have some 
figures if you would like to have those on the health problem here. 

Senator Cuurcn. I understand that dysentery and hepatitis are 
the two major problems. 

Mr. Dursrow. Those are the two principal ones. We all have had 
it at one time or another. It is not a very painful disease if you have 
it. Ifyou let it go it can become very serious. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. 

Mr. Dursrow. Over the last 6 months, sir, a large number of cases 
have been reported in our dispensary. I might add that a lot of people 
go to private doctors in Saigon as well because our hard-working 
doctors there have never had a full complement, and are very much 
overworked. During the first 5 months of this year, January through 
May, the following cases were treated : 

Diarrhea and digestive tract infections, 250; diseases of ear, nose, 
and throat, 241; dermatological conditions, 206; ear infections, rashes, 
and things like that which are very hard to clear up; acute respira- 
tory infections, 109; diseases of the eye, 68; neuropsychiatric condi- 
tions, 3; other medical conditions, 558; other surgical conditions, 127. 


The overall total is 1,561. 
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In the first 6 months of 1959, 81 persons were evacuated from Saigon 
for serious illness, mostly to Clark Field, which is the nearest base 
to get special medical treatment for serious ailments and diseases. 

senator Cuurcu. I know something of the problem you have with 
dysentery and that kind of thing in that area of the world, and I am not 
surprised that the incidence has been that high. 


ALLOWANCES IN VIETNAM 


What kind of a cost of living allowance do the American personnel 
have in Saigon ? 

Mr. Dvcrprow. That information is completely incorrect, sir. 
There is no cost of living allowance paid in Vietnam whatsoever for the 
civilian personnel. 

Military personnel do get a cost of living allowance, and General 
Williams can talk about that. 

We did receive a cost of living allowance up until October 1957 when 
it was discontinued, and we do not receive any now. 

Senator Cuurcu. What was the cost of living allowance that you 
received up to October 1957 ? 

Dr. Dursrow. About 10 percent, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Over and above your salary ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Ten percent of the salary, but that was abolished in 
October 1957. 

Senator Cuurcu. What are the fringe benefits that are obtained 
there? Mr. Ambassador, if cost of living allowance is the wrong term. 
are there fringe benefits? 

Mr. Durprow. Yes, sir. 

a Cuurcu. What other allowances do the civilian personnel 
have 

Mr. Dursrow. We do have for certain personnel around the world 
an allowance, as you know, called a cost of living allowance. But 
we do not have that in Vietnam. 

Senator Cuurcn. I understand. 

Mr. Dursrow. We do have another, which is called the post dif- 
ferential. 

Senator Cuurcn. You do have an allowance called the post dif- 
ferential, you say ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcn. Would you explain that? 

Mr. Dursrow. I would. 

Twenty percent is the actual post differential for the personnel there. 

The military do not receive that, but they do get a cost of living 
allowance. 

Senator Cnurcu. You mean the civilian groups receive in addition 
to their regular salaries an amount equal to 20 percent of salary for 
post differential ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcn. What does post differential mean ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Well, that is to take care of the hardship of the post, 
the health problems and other inducements for people who live there 
in this very trying, enervating climate. 
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The security situation is not too good. It is much better by far than 
it was but, as you know, we have had some people injured, and some of 
them killed, unfortunately, very recently. This is true in many other 
posts around the world, where we receive what we call the hardship 
post allowance. 

Senator Cuurcu. This is an additional inducement for them to 
come and serve in Saigon? 

Mr. Durerow. That is part of the reason for paying civilian per- 
sonnel 20 percent over their basic salaries. 

Senator Cuurcn. When was this first established, Mr. Ambas- 
sador ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I believe it has been there since the post was estab- 
lished. I am not certain about that, but since I have been there, 
anyway. The post differential used to be 25 percent but it was 
reduced in late 1956. 

Senator Cuurcn. Is there a real threat to life and limb in Saigon? 

Mr. Dursrow. There is, yes. 

Senator Cuurcn. So as to justify this combat pay ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Well, as you know, on October 22, 1957, three bombs 
went off, and two of them wounded 13 MAAG officers and personnel 
rather seriously. Our USIS library was also bombed. 

Fortunately nobody was killed. That was a miracle. 

Just on the 8th of July this year in an attack by Communist guer- 
rillas, two of our MAAG personnel were killed, and others injured. 

On the basis of information furnished by the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, we tell all our personnel not to travel at night because it is 
dangerous. 

Senator Cuurcu. Have you had any difficulty, Mr. Ambassador, 
in obtaining American personnel for this program in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Not that I know of, sir, no. That would be done 
in Washington. I have not heard of any, anyway. 

Senator Cuurcn. You have not heard of any problem ? 

Mr. Dursrow. You must recall this post differential is not some- 
thing that is applied to Vietnam alone. They get one in Moscow, 
in India, and other posts around the world. 

This is not just a special allowance for Vietnam. 

Senator Cuurcn. I was just trying to see what the reason or justi- 
fication might be for it in Vietnam. 

Mr. Dorprow. Well, health, the security situation, and another 
thing, particularly for the lower echelon personnel, the very high 
cost of getting out of Saigon, with its steadily hot, humid climate, to 
take leave in a cooler spot such as Hong Kong in the wintertime 
where it is relatively cool in the winter. That is the nearest place 
people usually go to, and it costs a great deal of money because you 
cannot really get away from the excessive heat and humidity any- 
where in southeast Asia. 

Senator Cuurcn. In addition to this 20-percent post differential 
fringe benefit, are there any other special benefits that attach to the 
civilian or to the military personnel ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Not that I know of for the civilian. 

General Williams, are there any others that you know of ? 

General Witu1AMs. Yes, sir. Cost of living allowances. 

Senator Cuurcu. Are there any special retirement benefits or any 
other benefits that are added onto the normal salary ? 
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Mr. Dursrow. As I understand it now, I have not looked at the 
regulations closely, but we used to have, what was it called 

Mr. Rippiesercer. A system whereby in certain posts, Senator, 
additional time was granted for retirement. 

Mr. Durprow. Unhealthful posts. 

Senator Cuurcu. Does that still obtain ? 

Mr. Riwptesercer. My recollection is that the differential 

Mr. Dursrow. If you take the differential the other does not count. 

Senator Cuurcn. You do not get both together ? 

Mr. Dursrow. If in 20 years a fellow had a lot of unhealthful post 
service he would not take the differential if he wanted to retire sooner. 
But if he takes the differential it does not apply. 

Senator Cuurcu. I see. 

Mr. Dursrow. I might give you some figures about this. 








HOUSING ALLOWANCES 


Senator Cuurcu. May I ask one question first, Mr. Ambassador? I 
understood, in response to a question put to you by Senator Lausche, 
you said that the Government paid the rent for housing. 

Is that in addition to the ordinary salary? Is there a housing allow- 
ance that the Government pays? 

Mr. Dursrow. Well, we ae either an allowance or you get Govern- 
ment-rented quarters. In the latter case, the people do not get an 
allowance. 

I might add one of the reasons why that has become necessary in 
Saigon, most of the landlords demand 2 years rent in advance, and 
very few people have that amount of cash around to put up. 

hey might not be there for 2 years; they might get ill and have to 
go SO, as a peace matter, therefore, we have had to adopt the policy 
of renting houses and turning them over. But the people do not get 
any rental allowance on top of that, of course. 

Runator Cuurcu. The amount that the Government pays for hous- 
ing is not deducted from the salaries of the personnel ? 

{r. Dursrow. No, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. So that it is actually an added expense of the 
Government. I take my rent that I pay on my house out of my salary, 
but out there in addition to the salary you get housing facilities pro- 
vided by the Government ? 

Mr. oaeiew. That is worldwide, sir; that is not just in Vietnam. 

Senator Cuurcn. I am just trying to see what the situation is in 
Vietnam. This is true elsewhere, but true also in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is correct. 

Eanttor Cuurcn. And you have the 20-percent allowance and the 
salary ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. That is the complete picture? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, it is, sir. 

Senator Carenart. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Senator Cnurcnu. Yes. 

Senator Capenart. All this we are talking about, of course, is by 
an act of Congress? It is part of the law? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator CarrHarr. The Congress passed the law? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is correct. 

Senator Carenart. It is not something that is just applicable to 
Vietnam? It applies to every nation in the world? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator CareHart. And passed by an act of Congress? 

Mr. Durprow. That is correct. 

Senator Carrnarr. If it is wrong then Congress has the right to 
change the law? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. 


RATE OF EXCHANGE OF VIETNAMESE PIASTER 


Senator Lauscue. I find myself in confusion about the figures given 
about the piaster relationship to the dollar. 

It was said there were 141 million piasters in documented evidence 
destroyed, and that was $4 million. That would be 35 piasters for $1. 

It was said that 25,000 piasters is the maximum rent, and I said that 
meant $600. If it is 35 to the dollar, it really means $700. But the 
answer given me by Mr. Gardiner was that it was only $300. 

Now, in one instance the dollar is worth 35 piasters, and in the next 
instance it is worth 80 piasters. Where does the difference come in? 

Mr. Garpiner. The Vietnamese practice a multiple exchange rate 
system. The basic rate of exchange is 35 piasters to the dollar. 

Senator Lauscur., If the basic rate is 35 to the dollar, and you have 
a top limit of 25,000 piasters, that means practically $700 a month rent 
on the basic rate. 

Mr. Garprner. Senator, if I could continue I will try to explain a 
rather complicated problem. 

Senator Lauscue. Answer that question. 

Mr. Garprner. It does not because we get the piasters for adminis- 
trative perpen at the rate of 70. 

Senator Lauscne. All right. But on the basis of the official valua- 
tion of 35 piasters to the dollar it is $700. 

Mr. Garoiner. That is right; that is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. Go ahead. 

Mr. Garpiner. The multiple exchange rate system applies as fol- 
lows: An importer of essential commodities can get the dollar exchange 
at 35. He may or may not pay a customs duty on that 35 rate. 

An importer of luxury goods will pay very considerably higher 
rates of exchange at the national foreign exchange office. 

When it comes to exports, they are generally subsidized by making 
available to the exporter generally one-third of his exchange at the 
limited access free market rate of 72, and two-thirds of his exchange 
at 35, making the effective rate of exchange for exports about 47 or 
48 piasters to the dollar. 

The limited access free market is a legal market, run by the Govern- 
ment and that market rate is available to tourists. 

It is also the rate used for the remittance of profits from Vietnam. 
If you have made a profit in piasters and you get a license to export 
those profits, you get a dollar’s worth of exchange, which is usually 
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French francs at 70; you could not get it at 35. It is a penalty on the 
man who wants to export his funds from the country. 

It isa complex system, Mr. Senator. 

I think the day will soon come, we hope it will come, when it can 
be simplified one way or the other. 

But another way to look at it is that the real effect of our aid 
dollars, when it comes to the generation of counterpart, is to provide 
the Vietnamese Government with about 55 piasters to the dollar, 
on the average. 

Senator Lauscue. Tell me, why were two different formulas used, 
one formula in one instance and a different formula in the second ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Because the arrangements made with the Viet- 
namese under our agreements covering the aid program provide for 
the generation of counterpart from aid funds at the rate of 35 piasters, 

lus the customs duties applicable to the merchandise imported; 
whereas the Vietnamese themselves, in order to encourage travel in 
Vietnam, and for other reasons have made it possible to buy, legally, 
piasters at the rate of approximately 72 to the dollar. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 

Senator Carrnart. Would the Senator yield? 

A multiple system is nothing unusual. For example, I think Brazil 
has it. 

Mr. Garptner. You will have it in other countries. 

Senator CareHartT. Quite a lot of countries use that system. I 
know, for example, in Brazil if you want to import a Cadillac auto- 
mobile it would cost you a whole lot more. You got less. 

Senator Lauscue. Isn’t this true; if the Vietnamese wanted to rent 
this house we are speaking of at a maximum of 25,000 piasters that 
would mean that that at the 35 per dollar valuation 

Mr. Garpiner. From the point of view of the Vietnamese landlord 
he gets 25,000 piasters, and he is not the least interested in the rate 
of exchange. If you are the landlord and living in Vietnam what 
you want is piasters, and you get them. 

The fact that we can acquire them for 72 makes it reasonably correct 
for me to say that that house is $300 a month and not $600. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Ambassador, just to finish the picture. The 
only reason I pursue it—I realize these matters are all legal and 
Congress has provided for them—is to know where the allowances are 
made and where they are withheld, which is a matter of administra- 
tive decision. I just wanted to see what the full picture is in Vietnam. 

Now it has been established that for personnel there there is the 
salary, plus the 20 percent post differential, plus housing furnished 
by the Government. 

Mr. Dursrow. Right. 





EDUCATION ALLOWANCES 


Senator Cuurcu. Do you get an allowance, an additional allowance 
for education of your children ? 

Mr. Durprow. Yes, sir; we do. That is on a worldwide basis, too. 

Senator Cuurcn. What does that come to? 

Mr. Dursrow. I am sorry 

Senator Cuurcu. How much is that allowance? 
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Mr. Dursrow. I do not have that figure handy. I can get it for 
you, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Cuurcn. I wonder if you would supply it. Is it a fixed 
sum or a percentage figure? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; it varies with every post on what—I wish I 
could remember what I paid for my little son out there a year at our 
American school. I think it is $300 a month, but it varies with the 
post, whatever the charge is in that place. 

Senator Cuurcu. But that is furnished 

Mr. Dursrow. About $300 a year. 

Senator Cuurcn. That is furnished by the Government. 

Mr. Dursrow. That was a slip. 

Senator Cuurcn. $300 a year; that is your best recollection of 
the figure ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; $300 a year. 

Senator Cuurcn. In addition to the educational allowance, Mr, 
Ambassador, do American personnel pay for their medical treatment 
or is that furnished by the Government ? 

Mr. Dursrow. If you go to the dispensary it is furnished by the 
Government. ; 

Senator Cuurcu. It is available to those who want it at Government 
expense ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, but, as I mentioned before, quite a few people go 
to other hospitals and doctors. There is a Seventh-day Adventist 
hospital. There is a French hospital with Vietnamese and French 
doctors, and, quite frankly, for the last year or so, General Williams 
has been having quite a problem getting medical personnel so that 
there would be enough doctors available to us. 

Senator Cuurcu. It is available to them, and medical service is 
available to them at Government expense. 

Is there anything we have not covered in the way of an extra that 
ought to be included so that we have the full picture? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have the entertainment allowance which we get 
— the world for key personnel who have to do representational 
work. 

Senator Cuurcn. But that is limited just to key personnel]; is it not? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is right. 

Senator Cuurcu. It does not extend to all the American community? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is correct. 

Senator Cuurcu. All right. 

That finishes the questions I have at the moment. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I would like to suggest to the committee that 
in the interest of fairness we hear Mr. Colegrove at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon, and that General Williams, Ambassador Durbrow, Mr. Gardiner, 
and Mr. Saccio come back tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The committee will stand adjourned, to meet at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Colegrove will be here at 2 o’clock, and the other witnesses will 
be back tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senators Mansfield (presiding), Lausche, Church, Cape- 
hart, and Carlson.) 

Senator Mansrietp. The committee, such as it is, will come to 
order. 

I must apologize. Some of my colleagues will be a little late be- 
cause of the independent offices bill coming up on the floor. 

The witness this afternoon will be Mr. Colegrove, a Scripps-Howard 
staffwriter. 

Mr. Colegrove, will you take the chair and proceed in your own 
fashion. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT M. COLEGROVE, STAFFWRITER, 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Mr. Cotecrove. Thank you, sir. Could I have a couple of minutes, 
sir? 

Senator MansrieLp. Surely. Take your time, Mr. Colegrove. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Thank you, sir. 

All set, sir? Gentlemen, I am a newspaper reporter of 20 years, 
This is the first time I have written anything that stirred up enough 
fuss to cause me to be invited to testify before a committee of the U.S. 
Senate. 

It is a little bit like the man in the Abe Lincoln story who said as 
he was going to be taken out to be tarred and feathered, “If it wasn’t 
for the honor, I’d just as soon not be here.” 

Senator MansFreLp. Would you say the shoe was on the other foot 
for a change? 

Mr. Couecrove. Yes, sir; and it pinches. 

However, I have come back here at your invitation and the expense 
of my newspaper to answer, if I can, any questions that you may ask 
concerning the American foreign aid program in Vietnam. 

Your chairman, Senator Mansfield, happily placed this hearing in 
perspective when he said that neither the State Department nor ICA 
nor the concept of foreign aid nor Colegrove was a defendant in this 
inquiry. 

I would like the record to show that I am not a prosecutor. Lama 
reporter. 

The Scripps-Howard papers for which I work have supported 
American foreign aid since its inception, and have been especially 
interested in the well-being of the newly born Asiatic nations, espec- 
ially Vietnam. 

I was asked by my paper to go out to the Far East and see what was 
going on. 

My first port of call was Vietnam, and what I saw and reported 
seems to have stirred up enough of a controversy so that I now find 
myself back here as a witness before I finished my assignment as a 
reporter. 

It may be—and I earnestly hope it is so—that this inquiry will lead 
to a healthier and more productive program of American foreign aid. 
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Gentlemen, I am here as a voluntary witness. 

As you know, there are certain rules that I am honorbound to ob- 
serve. You know, as practical men of public affairs, that a news- 
paperman who is doing his work must protect the sources of his infor- 
mation. 

My sources include American officials who have risked their careers 
to tell me the truth, and Vietnamese who have quite literally risked 
their lives to provide information. 

What they provided adds up to an indictment of the American 
foreign aid program as it is now administered. es 

I am no expert on Vietnam. My personal belief is that the Viet- 
namese Government is a couple of grades above others receiving 
American aid. 

I know President Diem has accomplished a miracle in establish- 
ing a government in that small peninsula, with the French Empire 
dissolved, and the Communists confidently prepared to take over, 

I went into Vietnam with no authority to examine classified docu- 
ments, of course. 

I spent 3 weeks in Vietnam asking questions and recording answers. 

Some of the things I have learned have not yet been published 
mainly because of ordinary newspaper space limitations, and some 
because the information has reached me since these articles were 
written. 

Whatever information I have now or may get is at the disposal 
of this committee. 

Gentlemen, your committee has powers of subpena and investiga- 
tion. I hope you will use them to straighten out this mess. 

After 3 weeks of plodding around Vietnam and checking what 
leads I had, I wrote the six articles for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, which seemed to have touched off these hearings. 

had not aspired to such an audience nor such a reaction. 

I recall that after I finished writing I filed my dispatches, and I 
walked away to a shady spot and sat down and despondently asked 
myself “does anybody back home give a damn?” 

I am happy to be reassured that somebody does. 

In my opinion, American aid to the newly independent nations, 
such as Vietnam, is essential to the defense of America and the free 
world. 

I do not blame the Vietnamese for the American aid fiasco. I 
blame American officials who have not watched out how our U.S. 
tax dollars have been spent. In short, I think we can uphold our 
allies without holding up our taxpayers. 

Now, I have a few informal remarks, if you do not mind, Senator. 

Senator Mansririp. Surely. 

Mr. Corxcrove. Based on some of this morning’s testimony. 

The allegation that these were sensational charges and highly ex- 
aggerated is not one with which newspapermen should be unfamiliar. 

As you gentlemen know it all depends on whose ox is being gored. 

I am sure that had I written a whitewashed series I would have 
been hailed as fearless rather than sensational. 

As an example of that I was in the Far East last February and 
did a series of pieces on the Far Eastern situation, militarily speaking. 
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I have a letter here dated March 23 from General Lawrence S. 
Kuter in which he says: 


I believe that it— 
meaning the articles— 


is of the greatest importance that we do have access to your material, your 
evaluation and subsequent report to your readers, the taxpayers, on a matter 
in which we are accomplishing our mission becomes a valuable document. Need- 
less to say, I have read your articles with a great deal of pleasure. Informative, 
interesting and factually correct, they represent high caliber reporting and 
writing at their very best. 


I only bring that up not as a pat on the back but to point it does 
depend on the point of view. 

it was mentioned this morning that I have not seen either the for- 
eign aid director nor the military commander. 


MR. COLEGROVE’S CONTACTS WITH EMBASSY PERSONNEL 


The second day that I was in Vietnam I talked to the press attaché 
at the American Embassy. 

He said, “Who would you like to see?” 

I mentioned, among others, the Ambassador, the foreign aid direc- 
tor, and the military commander. 

He said, “We will set them up.” 

The Ambassador was available about 4 days later. The military 
commander, I believe, was out of town. I went to see his chief of 
operations and training. 

About a week after I had arrived there I was asked if I was still 
interested in meeting Mr. Gardiner, and my reply was that I at that 
time had talked to about 40 or 50 people in the USOM setup, and 
that I was pretty well familiar with what Mr, Gardiner would say, 
and not to press the matter, and so I do not believe I saw Mr. Gardiner 
except possibly at the, one of the, Ambassador’s Sunday open houses. 


EXPORTS OF VIETNAM 


In reciting the accomplishments of the aid program, I do not want 
to get into chickenfeed stuff, but the Ambassador mentioned, for ex- 
ample, the rising number of exports, and said that the rice produc- 
tion has increased so that the amount available for export in 1959 is 
about 1.8 million tons. 

The only thing wrong with that is the amount available for export, 
and the amount they are going to be able to sell, I think, are two 
entirely different things. 

The world has the greatest rice crop in history, I think. I do not 
believe Vietnam rice is going to be scrambled for. 


TRAINED TECHNICIANS IN VIETNAM 


On the question of whether I incorrectly numbered the amount of 
technicians in Vietnam, incidentally, they read my article out of 
context. 

I said that there were 300 technicians and engineers in all Vietnam, 
by its own Government’s count. 
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This was published on page 1 of the Times of Vietnam, which is a 
Government-sponsored newspaper, an account of an interview with 
one of the Vietnamese ministers in charge of that activity. 

He numbered the number of technicians and engineers in Vietnam 
at 300. 


SUPPORTING WITNESSES TO PROVE MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATIONS 


So far as the question of the Major Cuu, the Radio Vietnam man, 
and the $446,000, which they say Major Cuu did not have in his 
custody, I can only say that I obtained my information from the 
highest, what I believe to be the highest, and most closely related 
sources. 

These gentlemen were extremely reluctant to be identified for rea- 
sons that are obvious. 

However, I believe that if it comes to a showdown that I can produce 
these witnesses in a closed session for you gentlemen or at least give 
you their names. 

The same holds true for the item of 14 radio towers. They say that 
it was not 14, it was 10, and that they had seen them. 

I say a highly competent witness told me he was going through the 
books of Radio Vietnam, that there were 14 radio towers listed which 
nobody had seen, and I believe this man will testify, and I believe I 
can bring supporting witnesses to back him. 

This same man, incidentally, informed me that for a period of 
approximately 1 year our U.S. Information Service was paying for 
the upkeep of mobile information units of the Government of Viet- 
nam, including boats and trucks, that we were paying for the upkeep 
of units that did not exist, and that we were paying salaries of Viet- 
namese who did not exist and that, furthermore, we were paying one 
salary to the Vietnamese who did exist; however, people who were 
supposed to be getting the salary were getting a good deal smaller 
amount. 

On the matter of the refugee fund mixed up, again I believe I can 
proses a witness, if necessary, who could explain to you gentlemen 

is concept of what happened, and explain what his position was in 
this matter, and that he was competent to testify. 

On the matter of the steel bridges, Frank Gonder is in Saigon. His 
integrity has been questioned, and his judgment has been questioned, 
This is one gentleman who would be happy to come back and testify. 

The Ambassador’s open house may very well have been attended by 
Vietnamese. I can only say the one I attended, there were no Viet- 
namese there except the bartenders. 

As for General Williams’ statement, I was a little perplexed that 
he was mad at me because I was not talking about him. 

As a matter of fact, I did not look deeply into the military setup 
there, but the Army officers that I talked to, in general, impressed me 
as being dedicated men. 

As for not indicating what type of story I was after, I think you 
gentlemen will appreciate that, in the first place, when I arrived there 
I did not know what type of story I was after. I was on an open 
assignment, which was to go to Vietnam and find out what was occur- 
ring. 
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After I had been there a week I knew what kind of story I was 
after because I could not avoid it. People were coming to me with 
their complaints, and I was assured that to tip my hand to the “brass” 
would mean a slamming of official doors in my face and, therefore, I 
continued to be vague about the type of story I was seeking there, 
which, I believe, you are familiar with, is not bad reporting technique. 


LIVING STANDARDS OF AMERICANS IN VIETNAM 


As for the rent situation, the rents did skyrocket. I have cited 
instances in my article, and I will stand by them. 

I want to point out that the 25,000 piasters item can be exceeded. 
I think if you will check the salary of one of the Vietnamese ministers 
per month, that can be checked. : 

As far as the mode of living there, I found it to be very comfortable. 
It was first impressed upon me when I got on the plane leaving San 
Francisco. 

I sat in the tourist section surrounded by businessmen, nuns, priests, 
tourists, and other people such as that. 

The back first-class section was about three-quarters filled. I asked 
the stewardess who rides in the back. She said, “That is the govern- 
ment people. They ride first class.” 

The cost of a roundtrip ticket from Washington to Saigon, first 
class, is $750 more than the cost of a tourist ticket, and the difference 
isa few more inches of leg room. 

Now, sir, I have jotted down some discussions of the questions 
which you raised in your opening statement this morning which I 
would like to read, if I may. 

Chairman Mansfield has summed up in five key questions what this 
subcommittee is seeking to learn at these hearings. Here are his 
questions and some of my on-the-scene observations regarding them: 

One. “Is there an absence of a clear-cut sense of direction and pur- 

se in the aid and related programs in Vietnam and, in consequence, 
inadequate progress toward national self-reliance?” 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Well, gentlemen, the main barrier as far as I can understand the 
Vietnamese, to Vietnamese national self-reliance is simply she buys a 
lot more things than she sells, and American dollars make up the 
difference. 

After several years we keep talking about this courageous govern- 
ment, and I will grant you they are courageous. But it is 4 or 5 
long years since the crisis there. 

After several years of American aid and alleged guidance, Vietnam 
still has the same problem as bad as ever. 

Simply what the subcommittee chairman correctly called the chaotic 
period of 1953 to 1955, let us take the figures in 1956 when Vietnam 
exported $34 million worth of goods, and imported $205 million, and 
therefore had a trade deficit of $171 million. 

In 1957 she exported $80.5 million, and imported $269 million for 
a trade deficit of $189.5 million. 

In 1958 she exported $55 million, imported $232 million, for a 
trade deficit of $178 million. 
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This, to me, indicates a lack of what you plainly call a clear-cut 
sense of direction and purpose in our aid programs. 

In 1958 Vietnam’s trade deficit was worse than it had been 2 years 
before, and there are responsible persons who predict it will be even 
greater in 1959. 

It is no wonder then that an American businessman in Saigon, a 
former Government worker there, said, and I quoted him in a series, 

We spend and we spend and our Government experts have not proposed a 


single new answer to the problem. All they can come up with is determination 
to maintain the status quo. We'll never solve the economic problem this way. 


The second point which Chairman Mansfield listed was: 


ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Is there an absence of an integrated, alert, and efficient administration of the 
aid program and other instruments of policy, in Washington as well as in 
Vietnam and, in consequence, confusion, duplication, waste, delay, and ineffec- 
tive performance under this program? 

In my view the answer is “Yes.” Here are a few examples which 
were not In my series. 

Tractors: With American guidance and funds Vietnam has pur- 
chased 256 tractors to clear and plow new fields. 

American aid officials told me this program was a great success. 

I went to the maintenance sheds in Saigon and talked with the 
workers and the foremen there. I was told that the 256 tractors in- 
cluded 10 different brands. 

Now, Vietnam has a desperate shortage of mechanics. It is hard 
enough to teach a man, a former peasant, to repair one specific brand 
of tractor. But 10 different brands the echelon is compounded 10 
times. 

A bigger problem, I was told, was keeping enough spare parts on 
hand. 

Instead of one kind of carburetor, for example, several kinds must 
be stocked, and so on. 

I was led through one shed after another devoted to this make of 
tractor, that make of tractor, and that brand of tractor, 256 tractors 
and 10 different brands. 

These different tractors are doing the most rugged kind of work 
clearing out jungles, swamps and rock-filled fields and, incidentally, 
this work, I believe, is helpful. But maintenance problems would be 
formidable under any circumstances, and under these circumstances 
it is all but impossible. 

Turning again to Radio Vietnam, this is the story of what, perhaps, 
is the work's only soundproofed bathroom. 

American experts decided that President Diem should have a broad- 
casting studio in his palace, handy for speeches to his people. 

A palace bedroom was completely remodeled and soundproofed. 
The bathroom next door was converted into a control room, and elab- 
orately soundproofed to avoid any embarrassment if a toilet were 
flushed while the studio was on on the air. 

These precautions proved unnecessary, however. As soon as the 
project was finished, with full electronic equipment at a cost of $7,100, 
it was immediately taken over by a member of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment as a private office and has never been used for broadcasting. 
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ALLEGED CONFUSION AND DUPLICATION OF EFFORT IN EMBASSY SAIGON 


Duplication and waste: At the American Embassy at Saigon a 
Vietnamese crew of at least eight translators and typists worked 
under the supervision of a U.S. Information Service official. 

This crew’s duties, I was told, included translating news and edi- 
torials in the 10 local daily Vietnamese language newspapers, and 
then publishing a daily English-language digest primarily for the 
benefit of American Embassy and USIS officials. 

Over in USOM a similar crew does a similar job and puts out a 
similar digest for the benefit of foreign aid officials. 

It was explained to me that the USOM people are not always inter- 
ested in the same things the Embassy people are and vice versa. 
However, I compared the two digests and found them pretty much the 
same. 

Confusion: The U.S. Information Service provides daily news re- 
ports and published handouts to the Vietnamese newspapers at a con- 
siderable expense. 

What those at the USIS apparently do not know, however, is that 
the Vietnamese Ministry of Information follows up these news dis- 
tributions with mimeographed instructions to the local newspaper 
editors telling them which of the USIS news releases can be used. 

In another case a USIS official proudly told me of his latest ar- 
rangements to help the Vietnamese newspapers. 

We send them lots of news photos, and when an editor sees a picture he would 
like to publish he takes it to a plant here in town and has a zine cut made 
and charges it to our account. 

The lack of proper supervision of funds here seems obvious. 

Furthermore, few Vietnamese editors make more than a bare liv- 
ing. This is shoving some tempting opportunities within their reach, 
to say the least. 

ALLEGED WASTE BY ICA 


Waste and delay: Some examples of inefficiency, waste, and delay 
are the highways and bridges project which began as a $14.7 million 
project in 1954 and is a $88.9 million program today. 

Much of what has been added has been highly constructive, but I 
submit that slipshod trial and error methods are responsible in part 
for the rise in price. 

For example, a well-informed source told me, “Originally Route 21 
which runs Seas a town called Ban Me Thoot over to the coast, orig- 
inally Route 21 was to be a road of 2-inch rock. 

“We finished 18 kilometers of this, and then they changed the 
signals. Now they wanted asphalt. We had to practically start all 
over again.” 

There are only 450 doctors in all Vietnam. President Diem asked 
us to help establish as quickly as possible a medical center in Saigon 
where Americans could train Vietnamese physicians and nurses, 

My information is that the ICA officials had OK'd this project 
more than 3 years ago, and set aside $214 million for it. But as of 
today not even the first blueprint has been drawn. 

Three years ago our officials approved an elaborate program to 
link Vietnam with Laos and Thailand through an intricate micro- 
wave radio system. 
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A private contracting firm was hired at a cost of more than $1 
million to survey the area and engineer the project. 

It was common knowledge in USOM that while this firm brought 
in a staff and plenty of autos, it had only one qualified engineer in 
the field actually making the survey. 

The contractor eventually submitted his plans. They were judged 
to be inadequate. The contract was canceled. But in the meantime 
over a period of many months we have paid this company more than 
$1 million for a survey we will never use. 

I can furnish this committee with more examples if so desired. 


ALLEGED CORRUPT PRACTICES IN VIETNAM 


The third line of inquiry which the chairman wished to explore 
was this: 

Is there a significant degree of poor judgment in the design and development 
of specific projects of aid, and is there a significant degree of carelessness or 
are there corrupt practices in the management of funds with respect thereto. 

I believe this question is at least partly replied to in the preceding 
pages. 

However, with respect to possible corrupt practices, I would like 
to add some hitherto unpublished details on one of the articles in my 
series. This is article No. 5 which concerned the efforts of an Amer- 
ican businessman named Frank Gonder to call attention to and ask 
an investigation of the letting of certain contracts. 

One of these contracts was for stee] to build a bridge. 

I wrote to Gonder, representing Bethlehem Steel, who lost out in 
the bidding, although he said his ton-for-ton price was lower than 


5) . . . . . . 
that of the winning bid by the Eurasia Corp., a Belgian source of 


supply. 

ES teoden is prepared to testify under oath that a confidential in- 
formant told him in the presence of witnesses 2 weeks before the 
sealed bids were opened who would get the contract. 

He is further prepared to testify that he went to the formal bid 
openings in which some 58 bids were examined, and that there was no 
bid from Eurasia Corp. opened or announced at that bid opening; 
and lastly he is prepared to testify that when he called all this to the 
attention of Arthur Gardiner, USOM official in Vietnam, he was in- 
formed by letter that the decisions on this matter did not lie within 
the purview of the mission. 


NUMBER OF U.S. PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 


The fourth point of interrogation suggested by Senator Mansfield 
was: 

Is there a staff in Vietnam excessive in size and inadequate in experience and 
ability to administer the aid program with a reasonable degree of effectiveness? 

I do not believe I am qualified to answer this question fully. 

As to the caliber of the staff I met many who impressed me as hard- 
working, conscientious, even dedicated people. 

I met others, some in key positions, who impressed me as jackasses 
and who, it developed, had that reputation among American and 


Vietnamese coworkers alike. 
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This open hearing is no place to go into personalities, as Senator 
Mansfield has said. I will be happy to discuss these individuals pri- 
vately with you if you so desire. 

The fifth point of exploration laid down by Senator Mansfield is: 

Is there a costly and conspicuous mode of life on the part of American offi- 
cials in Vietnam, brought about in large part by excessive salaries and emolu- 
ments, a mode of life which tends to alienate the people among whom it is lived 
and to produce undue costs to the American people? 

My reply is a definite “Yes,” and my reasons for that reply are 
outlined in detail in the fourth article of my series. I will stand on 
them and on the testimony of the gentlemen this morning. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Mansrie_p. Thank you, Mr. Colegrove. 

Under the 10-minute rule, Senator Church. 
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BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Colegrove, what is your present position with 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I have the title of western correspondent, with my 
headquarters in Washington, but I work out of San Francisco. 

Senator Cuurcu. You work out of San Francisco. How long have 
you been with Scripps-Howard ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Since 1939. 

Senator Cuurcn. Can you tell me offhand how many newspapers 
there are in this Scripps-Howard chain? 

Mr. Corecrove. Nineteen. 

Senator Cuurcn. Nineteen. Have your articles appeared in other 
newspapers besides these 19 newspapers ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. I do not know whether they have or not. I don’t 
believe so. I think the Honolulu Advertiser is running them. They 
asked for them. 

Senator Cuurcu. Who in the Scripps-Howard newspapers is your 
immediate superior ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Charles Egger is managing editor for the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance for whom I work. 

Senator Cuurcn. Was it he who sent you to Saigon on this mission ? 

Mr. Co.ecrove. It was his decision; yes. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD COVERAGE OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Senator Cuurcu. Do the Scripps-Howard newspapers engage in a 
good deal of reporting on the foreign aid program generally ? 

Mr. Corrcrove. I don’t think they stress it to the neglect of other 
subjects. 

Senator Cuurcu. Let’s try that one again. 

Mr. Corecrove. Let’s say, if what you are getting at is, is this a 
special point of policy,no. Not tomy knowledge. 

Senator Cuurcu. In other words, the Scripps-Howard papers do 
not regularly feature surveys on the foreign aid program in various 
parts of the world, of which your assignment was just a piece ? 

Mr. Cotrerove. No, sir. 
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Senator Cuurcu. To your knowledge, have the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers ever published a series of six or three or four articles 
which were favorable to the foreign aid program conducted in any 
given country ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Well, I would cite what I know best, my own pieces, 
out of the Philippines and Formosa last spring, in which I discussed 
the military aid program. 

Senator Cuurcu. And what was the tenor of those pieces? 

Mr. Coxrerove. The tenor of those pieces was, we were doing a 
pretty good job out there. 

Senator Cuurcu. Favorable. 


REASONS FOR MR. COLEGROVE’S ASSIGNMENT TO VIETNAM 


When you went out to Vietnam, what were your instructions? Why 
did you go there?’ Why did they single out Vietnam? And when 
you went, were you sent out with instructions to get the “dirt” on this 
program } 

Mr. Cotrcrove. No, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Or were you just sent out there with instructions 
to inquire into it? Why was this particular country selected, and 
what were your instructions when you went out ? 

Mr. Corecrove. Actually, Scripps-Howard has always had a deep 
interest in the Far East, and we have had no correspondent regularly 
stationed out there for some months. And, as I understand it, my 
superiors wanted to get somebody to go out there from time to time 
to become familiar with the country, the customs, and the modes of 
travel ; and, in other words, to become oriented. 

Because I was in San Francisco, and thus could get out there quicker 
than anybody else in any kind of emergency, this was one reason why 
they selected me. 

We had a hunch that something might happen out there this sum- 
mer, either at Quemoy or possibly even at Vietnam. That was 
another reason why they wanted me to go out at this time. 

Senator Cuurcu. Did they indicate to you when they sent you out 
that this foreign aid program was under suspicion in Vietnam—— 

Mr. Cotecrove. No. 

Senator Cuurcu. And they wanted you to look into it to see if 
there was anything amiss ? 

Mr. Corecrove. I had no conception of what the foreign aid situa- 
tion was in Vietnam before I went. 

Senator Crururcnu. So if you had gone and made your inquiries and 
had found that generally the program was being well conducted and 
the money was being well spent and our objectives were being well 
served, you would not have had any hesitancy in writing articles to 
that effect, with the full expectation that such articles would have 
been published in your newspaper ? 

Mr. Corrcrove. Yes, sir. It would have been a pleasure, and it 
would have been a lot less inconvenient than what I did write. 

Senator Cuurcu. So you were completely a free agent to investi- 
gate, find the facts, and report the facts as you found them, with the 
expectation that your newspaper would then publish them? 
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Mr. Coxecrove. That is right. We had no axes to grind what- 


soever. 
MR. COLEGROVE’S CONTACTS IN SAIGON 


Senator Cuurcu. Now, when you were in Saigon, did you talk to 
the witnesses this morning—you will remember Mr. Gardiner was here 
among the witnesses—did you talk to Mr. Gardiner, who directs the 
program out there? | ' 

Mr. Cotecrove. To the best of my recollection, I only talked to him 
socially at a Sunday open house. 

Senator Cuurcu. Why did you choose, considering the grave charges 
in your articles, not to take them up with Mr. Gardiner so that he 
might have an opportunity to explain them or to point out in what 
ways the picture might have been distorted; in other words, to give 
his side? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I was given the warning by many people, including 
resident newspapermen in Saigon, if I tipped my hand to what I had 
found over the preceding 2 weeks, that doors would be slammed and 
that I would have a very difficult time getting any further information. 
That is why I did not confront him with these charges. 

Senator Cuurcu. What about Mr. Wolf Ladejinsky? Are you 
acquainted with him ? 

r. Cotecrove. I am acquainted with him, but I did not talk to 
him on this trip. 

Senator Cuurcu. It is my understanding that he is now a special 
adviser to the president, an American. 

Mr. Cotxcrove. That is right. 

Senator Cyurcu. And has great familiarity with this program. 
You did not attempt to contact him or question him ? 

Mr. Coxrecrove. No, I did not, Mr. Church, because I talked to 
President Diem for almost 2 hours, and I felt I had pretty well 
gotten the official position of the Diem government in that amount 
of time. 

Senator Cuurcu. You talked to the President himself? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcn. Incidentally, do you speak Vietnamese or do 
you speak French ? 

Mr. Coxrecrove. I speak neither. But after a couple or 3 weeks 
out there, I probably would know 50 words of Vietnamese. 

Senator Cuurcu. How long were you there, all told? About 3 
weeks ¢ 

Mr. Cotecrove. Almost 3 weeks. 

Senator Cuurcu. I can understand why you might not want to go 
to the American officials in charge of the program at first, for fear 
that avenues might be closed to you. But by the time you had com- 
pleted your survey and had come to your conclusions and were about 
to write your articles, what then would have deterred you from going 
to these men to have inquired of them as to their side of the story? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. I do not know, unless it was the fact that I felt 
reasonably sure, after having talked to dozens of their coworkers, 
that I would get the official line, which I had already gotten many 
times. 
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Senator Cuurcu. You did not because you just did not expect 
that they would have anything to say other than what you identify 
as the official line? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I did not expect they would have anything to say 
other than the official line that everything was fine. 

Senator Lauscne. Would the Senator yield? 

Just what do you interpret the “official line” to be? What does it 
mean to you? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Well, sir, my interpretation of the official line is 
that that is the best of all possible programs, with nothing wrong 
with it, or maybe a few minor difficulties. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Would your interpretation of the official line be 
substantially what we were given this morning? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. My time has nearly expired, Mr. Chairman. 
One other query. 


RECENT REPORTS OF OTHER CORRESPONDENTS ON VIETNAM 


I am a little puzzled that there are other American correspondents 
who have visited Vietnam and some who are stationed out there close 
to Vietnam, who visit the country periodically, and who have not given 
this kind of report or anything closely related to it. 

Only recently in Newsweek magazine, for example, a columnist 
of very fine reputation, Mr. Ernest K. Lindley, reported his conclu- 
sions, which were quite favorable to the program in Vietnam, and 
there have been others, 

I believe reference was made this morning to the correspondent 
for the New York Times, who periodically has gone to Vietnam and 
has done a series of articles on that country and the program. These 
articles all seem to be favorable. Yours are extremely critical. 

Now, have you any explanation for the fact that there seems to be 
this phenomenon ? 

Mr. Corrcrove. Well, Iam reluctant to put the rap on my colleagues. 

Senator Crrurcu. I understand. 

Mr. Corecrove. Al] I can say is, there are several hundred reporters 
in Washington, but somebody turns up an exclusive story every day. 

They do not all get it. 

Senator Cuurcu. Do you know of any other American correspond- 
ents who have visited Vietnam and have undertaken the kind of inves- 
tigation you undertook? Have these others who have written under- 
taken an investigation comparable to the kind you undertook in con- 
nection with this program ? 

Mr. Corecrove. There have been two rather critical articles that I 
know of in the past 2 or 3 years, one in Life magazine and one in New 
Republic, I believe. Other than that, I do not know of any others 
that were as critical. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Corrcrove. I might add, Mr. Church, that the wire-service 
correspondents who live in Saigon, of necessity must be tactful in 
their handling of their news; but that they were not displeased when 
they realized the type of pieces I was going to write. 
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SWORN TESTIMONY BY MR. COLEGROVE 


Senator Mansrietp. Senator Capehart. 

Senator CarenArr. It seems to me that somebody is wrong, either 
you or these gentlemen who were here this morning. I have no way 
of knowing which it is, because I have never been to that country. 

It seems to me that this committee has the responsibility of finding 
out who is right and who is wrong. Would you be willing to testify 
under oath and be willing to give us that privately, so that we might 
either go to that country and hold hearings and put people under 
oath and question them, or bring them back here and put them under 
oath and question them ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Senator, I would be delighted to. 

Senator Carpenart. You would be delighted to do that ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Careuart. You would be delighted to testify under oath? 

Mr. Co.tecrove. Yes, sir. 


ALLEGATION THAT ICA DOES NOT CONTROL VIETNAMESE SPENDING OF 
FOREIGN AID FUNDS 


Senator Carenart. I am not going to go over all the ground that 
others have been over, because it seems to me that the gentlemen this 
morning denied your allegations, and you are testifying that they are 
true. 

One particular phase of this, though, I think you might be able to 
help clear up, and that is your comments about our program. You say: 
“We spend and spend, and our Government experts have not proposed 
a single new answer to the problem. All they can do is maintain the 
status quo.” 

In one of your articles here someplace, you talk about the instruc- 
tions they get from Washington. 

I feel that this committee and the country are entitled to know—Did 
you see any documentary evidence of any instructions, in writing? 

Mr. Corecrove. I was told time and time again—I want to empha- 
size that my sources were not a matter of a handful, or less than five, 
of, say, dissident—I believe I talked to at least 20 dissident 

Senator Caprnart. Twenty who? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Twenty people within the program who discussed 
this. 

Senator Carenart. Twenty people working with the American 
Government ? 

Mr. Coircrove. Yes, sir. And time and time again they told me 
they had been instructed not to question the way the Vietnamese 
spend their money, not to be severe with them on the way they abused 
their equipment; that these were matters which properly were the in- 
ternal affairs of the Vietnamese Government, and none of our 
business. 

Senator Capenart. Well now, but you say here in your article 
that these instructions came out of Washington. 

Mr. Cotecrove. These people said 

Senator Carenart. Do you have any documentary proof of that? 
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Mr. Cotecrove. No, sir. These people who were in a position where 
they should be competent to say so, said that this was the policy 
which was handed down through their superiors from Washington. 

Senator Caprenart. Well, there will not 7 much good coming out 
of this hearing unless the situation is cleared up or cleaned up or 
made better, if it is as you think it is and not as these other gentlemen 
say. And I again say I have no way of knowing. 

What do you recommend that we do? You have been over there 
3 weeks, and I would gather from your articles that you are about 
as wise as we Senators and Congressmen. We go around the world 
a couple or 8 days and come back and make a lot of observations. 


SUCCESSFUL ICA PROJECTS 


What would you suggest that we do? There must be a lot of good 
things about the program there. 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator CareHart. What were some of the good things you found? 

Mr. Covecrove. Well, offhand, I would say their malaria eradica- 
tion program. 

Senator CapeHart. That has been good ? 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes. I think some of this medical work has been 
fine. 

Senator Carenart. The medical work has been good. 

Mr. Corecrove. Some of their canal dredging projects have been 
good. 

Senator Capenart. Canal dredging. 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. As to what you should do, I hesitate to 
be presumptuous, but I said in my statement you gentlemen do have 
the powers of subpena. You do, to an extent that is apparently 
debatable, have power to get at ICA documents. I would be de- 
lighted to see you send your investigators to Vietnam, and I would 
be delighted to provide you with all the leads I possibly can. 

Senator Carenart. I do not put too much credence in that part of 
your stories where you talk about these people getting 20 percent 
additional for living, and having their own commissaries and their 
own doctors, and that sort of thing. That is true in every country 
of the world where we have embassies. 

Mr. Couecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. It is no different there, is it, than it is in any 
other country ? 

Mr. Corrcrove. I believe the hardship allowances are limited to 
certain countries. 

Senator Carenarr. Well, it is limited, but it would be a matter of 
judgment whether it was a hardship country or not. But the point 
is that the law gives these people who go to these foreign countries 
certain fringe benefits. It gives them a certain increase of wages. We 
do furnish them commissaries. That is even true in Paris, in Lon- 
don, is it not ? 

Mr. Corrarove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. So in that part of your stories that had to do 
with that, I rather think you left the inference that this was the 
only country in the world in which this was going on, which is not 
true. Thatisnottrue. You agree with that, do you not? 
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Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. I did not intend to leave that inference. 

Senator Carenart. I do not think you did, either. I am not saying 
that you did. I do not think you did. But I think the inference is 
there that that was sort of exclusive to this country. 

Mr. Cotrcrove. No, sir. As a matter of personal opinion, I do not 
think the widespread prevalence of these facts makes them right. 

Senator Carrnarr. Well, I am not saying that it is right that they 
get these things. I do say this: that they do it through virtue of law 
passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. And if these things are wrong, then Congress 
can correct the law. They can reduce the wages, they can reduce or 
eliminate the fringe benefits. They can reduce the commissaries. 
They can reduce the free rents and that sort of thing. Congress has 
the power to do that. 

But those things, of course, that you talk about in your articles 
which have to do with that are no different in the Philippines or any 
other countries in the world. 

But the accusation you made that Washington directs these people 
to give the Vietnamese money and pay no attention to it, and not 
account for it, I think is quite serious. 

Mr. Corrcrove. I do, too; yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. And you feel that this does go on ? 

Mr. Coxecrove. I certainly do. 


ALLEGATIONS OF MISUSE OF FOREIGN AID FUNDS 


Senator Carrnart. For example, let me give you one example here. 
This morning Mr. Gardiner says your allegation concerning $446,000 
misappropriated by Major Cuu of Radio Vietnam is not true; that no 
sum of dollars in piasters has ever been entrusted to the major. He 
says you could have checked this by inquiring at the USOM financial 
office. Why did you not do so? 

Mr. Corrcrove. Senator, I got my information from sources which 
I am morally sure were reliable, and which I believe could be made 
available to this committee. I did not feel that going to USOM and 
ng them for an accounting of it would produce me an accounting 
of it. 

Senator Carrnart. And Mr. Gardiner also says the 14 missing 
radios at $28,500 is, I believe he said, pure fabrication. 

Mr. Corxecrove. This is not fabrication, and again I believe that I 
can produce a reluctant witness who will testify to the truth of this 
allegation. 

Senator Carenarr. I am not going through the other allegations, 
Mr. Chairman. I think the articles speak for themselves in that re- 
spect. The gentlemen here this morning—and I believe they are 
coming back again tomorrow morning—deny these charges. As I 
say, I do not put much credence in the part of your story which has 
to do with the fringe benefits, because that applies to all other coun- 
tries of the world. 

But I do think your charges of misappropriating funds and neg- 
lect, and particularly this charge that some high officials in Washing- 
ton here, instructed those people to close their eyes—and that is about 
what you think it amounts to, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. I think that is something we ought to check into 
much further. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Corecrove. Thank you. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Senator Carlson. 

Senator Carison. Mr. Colegrove, I think you rendered a service 
at least to stir up the interest of this committee and the country in 
the program. I think it is our own concern, and the committee par- 
ticularly, to check into this. 

I have been interested, and as I stated this morning, I read every 
article daily and with great interest, because I was there only 3 days, 
investigated that section. 

I was interested when I read your first article, and I knew there were 
others to follow, in your sentence: “We have kept Vietnam from Com- 
munist conquest and from economic collapse.” 

There were two things we have done. What other things should 
we have done over there ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I think it is not a matter of what other things we 
should have done. I think we could have done it with considerable 
less waste and used those dollars for something more constructive. 

Senator Cartson. Well, assuming that to be a correct statement— 
and that is an assumption, of course—we have gone into other coun- 
tries for two reasons. It is not because we want to spend the tax- 
payers’ money. We want to keep these countries from going Com- 
munist and we want to keep them from economic collapse. I assume 
we did that. We improved some of their economic conditions. 

I am interested in your view of what more you think we should do. 

Mr. Corrcrove. Well, sir, I think it is mainly a matter if you buy 
a $49 suit and pay $150 for it, then there is something wrong. 

Senator Carson. I think, having visited many countries, from 
hindsight we might have done things differently. I think that is true 
in many places. 

Mr. Corecrove. Right. 


SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


POPULARITY OF UNITED STATES IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cartson. But we started out with a mission, and I am glad 
you put those words in, because they gave me some encouragement. 

I was interested in your statement that you are clearly of the opinion 
that the American people are out of favor in Vietnam. Now, first, 
what is your basis for that statement; and secondly, what can we do 
about it / 

Mr. Cotrecrove. I would say that my basis for that statement is 
the comments of easily a hundred Vietnamese in Saigon to whom I 
talked. 

As to what we can do about it, I believe the abolition of the commis- 
sary situation would be the No. 1 accomplishment. I believe these 
people should be out on the town, winning their own places. Give 
them rental allowances, let them go out and bargain for their own 
places, and I believe we would get a much better bargain if we abolish 
the commissary and go downtown to shop and do their own shop- 


ping. 
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I do not think we need an exclusive motion picture theater in Sai- 
gon. Incidentally, one thing that was not brought up this morning 
was this: It is my understanding that the British Information Serv- 
ice allows guests of all types to go to its motion pictures. 

Senator Carenarr. But, in all fairness, the general explained that 
this morning. 

Mr. Cotecrove. That is right. 

Senator Capruarr. And the Congress could handle that matter if 
they wanted to. 

Mr. Co.rcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. Or the administration. And it is not only a 

olicy in Vietnam to do this, but it is the same policy in every country 
in the world. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. So this is not an exclusive matter to this one 
country. 

Mr. Corrcrove. No; it is not, sir. This just happens to be the 
country I know something about. 

Senator Carenart. And neither is the commissary exclusive, 

Mr. Cotecrove. No. 

Senator Carenart. We have those in every country. 

Mr. Cotecrove. No. 

Senator Carenarr. You may be right; we ought to put a stop to it 
in every country in the world. Maybe commissaries are not good 
things. But they are common to all countries where we have em- 
bassies, and we have embassies in all countries. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. People who had been in Saigon in 1955, 
and who remained there, told me that when they first went there, 
there was a reasonably small group of Americans, there was no com- 
missary, they lived in the community, they mingled with the Vietna- 
mese, and that at this time relations were almost on a honeymoon 
basis. 

But it has been in the past 4 years, since the establishment of the 
commissary, that things, relations, have deteriorated. 

Senator Carenart. I can see how the people would resent it, but L 
want to say this: I think they are very unappreciative to resent a little 
thing of this sort when we are giving or have given them help to the 
extent of a couple of billion dollars. 

I think they resent it. I think they resent it not only in this 
country but in other countries. 

Senator Cartson. You stated, I think, that you did not speak Viet- 
namese or French. You did learn a few words over there ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes. 

Senator Cartson. I can sympathize with you. I have been in many 
of those Far East countries. I did not learn the language. I know 
how difficult it is. 

You stated that you talked to at least a hundred Vietnamese who 
complained about the Americans. Did someone tell you they did? 

Mr. Cotecrove. A good many of them spoke English. 

Senator Caruson. I see. 

I want to say that I, too, came back and complained about similar 
situations, so you are not the only one on that. We do have prob- 
lems. I think Senator Capehart touched on this. It is natural that 
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we have this situation, not only in Vietnam, but in some of these 
other countries we are trying to help. I have no doubt we could 
make improvements. 

You state in your opinion we should close the commissaries. That 
is one thing which, in your opinion, would be helpful. 

Mr. Couecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cartson. Well now, you were discussing how well off the 
Americans were. In your article you were discussing how well they 
lived in Saigon. I visited some of these places. 

You said this: “From the moment he boards”—and you are speak- 
ing of our people— 

From the moment he boards a U.S. plane bound for 2 years in Saigon, the aver- 
age Government worker enjoys more luxurious living and fewer tensions than 
90 percent of his taxpaying fellow citizens will ever achieve. 

Three lines beyond that you said that more than 90 percent of the 
Americans never leave Saigon even overnight. I just wondered how 
you arrived at that figure, 90 percent, in both illustrations. 

Mr. Coxrecrove. I think you have got me on the spot there. I 
think I was making a quick newspaperman’s estimate. 

Senator Cartson. Well, I thought possibly it just seemed to fit 
when you were writing. 

Mr. Cotxecrove. That is right. 


COST OF LIVING IN SAIGON 


Senator Carson. It is going to be a private matter, and I am 
not even going to urge you to answer it unless you care to. You said 
something more about this cost of living in Saigon. I just wondered 
what living in Saigon did cost you on sort of a daily basis. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Let me think. 

Senator Carenart. You had better be careful. You have got an 
expense account. 

enator Carison. That is right. 

Mr. Coxxecrove. Yes, sir, and the man who approves it is sitting 
behind me. 

Senator Carrenart. I think you had better hire me as your lawyer. 

Mr. Corecrove. I would say living, as I had to, at a hotel and eat- 
ing out, that I spent somewhere in the neighborhood of the equivalent 
of $18 or $20 a day for everything, including transportation. 

Senator Carxtson. Did you file an expense account, and would you 
be willing that this committee see it in executive session ? 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir; I have got it in my briefcase. I have not 
finished it up yet. 

Senator Caruson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mansrietp. Senator Lausche. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Lauscue. Just for the purpose of getting some statistical 
information into the record, what is the population of Vietnam? 

Mr. Cotzcrove. About 13 million, sir. 

Senator Lauscuer. And what is the life expectancy, do you know? 

Mr. Corxcrove. No; I do not know. 
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Senator Lauscue. Well, it is 35 years, as compared to 70 in the 
United States. 

You may they have one physician to—can you tell for how many 

ople # 

Mr. Corecrove. I believe I mentioned a figure of 450 physicians 
altogether. 

Senator Lauscue. In the whole country, for 13 million people. 
This record shows they had one physician for 38,000 people. In the 
United States, we have one physician for every 760. Well, that would 
show a pretty painful economic and social condition, would it not? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. And you would anticipate, if that was the sit- 
uation in 1954, that by 1959 you would have had to be superhuman 
and divine to achieve great progress. 

Mr. Corecrove. In this particular field? 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 


REFUGEE PROBLEM IN VIETNAM 


Senator Lauscur. Now, testimony was given that there were 500,- 
000 people in Saigon before the disengagement of it from colonial 
domination. How many people are in Saigon now? 

Mr. Cotecrove. It is 1.9 million. I believe this counts that Cho 
Lon area, too, adjacent to it. 

Senator Lauscue. Then in 5 years they have had an influx of prac- 
tically a million and a half people. ‘That undoubtedly taxed the 
housing supply very inordinately, did it not? 

= OLEGROVE. If the 500,000 figure is correct, sir. I do not know 
about it. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, that is the figure which was given, and I 
take it as true. 

Would you believe that the influx of 114 million or the spending 
of the Americans would have had the greater impact on the rental 
charges which would be made? Which of the two contributed most 
to the increase in the rent—the new million and a half people that 
came in or the spending of 1,500 Americans? 

Mr. Co.ecrove. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, how many people moved from North Viet- 
nam down to South Vietnam ? 

Mr. Cotrecrove. Approximately 600,000. 

Senator Lauscur. And that was our main problem with regard to 
aid, was it not? 

Mr. Coxecrove. At first. 

Senator Lauscue. There were refugees who had to be taken care 
of, and they had to be settled and fed, and administered to in health 
and otherwise. 

Now then, on the basis of what it costs to live there, did you see 
the man’s house that was costing us $6,000 a month rent? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. Can you describe it? 

Mr. Couecrove. Yes, sir. 

As I recall, it had a living room, dining room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, a bath. 
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Senator Lauscue. Was it an estate? I just cannot imagine—— 
Mr. Corxcrove. It was a house. 

Senator Lauscur. A house. How large would you say the land 
tract was? 

Mr. Cotecrove. It was, a very rough guess, 75 by a hundred. 

Senator Lauscue. Two-story building ¢ 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Now, the person who is occupying that house 
was described to be the man in charge of medicinal service. 

Mr. Cotecrove. No; this was another gentleman. This was another 
gentleman, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. Do you know who was in charge of the medici- 
nal service there? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. No. 

Senator LauscHe. But you do feel that a good job has been done in 
that field ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. That was my impression; yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. But is it not a fact that where you have a condi- 
tion where people die, on the average, at 35, whatever medical aid 
you bring in would begin to manifest itself in improvement rather 
rapidly ? 

fr. Cotecrove. I would think so. 

Senator LauscHer. And it would be much more difficult to estab- 
lish the economy. Well, at least you could not do it as rapidly as you 
could begin showing evidence of improvement in health. Is that 
about right? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Did you make any inquiry to find out what the 
highest rentals are? Did you see any places which cost more than 
$600 a month? 

Mr. Corecrove. I got nothing more than hearsay on that, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 


MR. COLEGROVE’S CONTACTS IN SAIGON 


Now then, when you left the United States, did you have any leads 
to whom you were to go? 

Mr. Co.ecrove. The only leads I had or what you might call leads 
were names of people I might look up when I got to Saigon, which 
were furnished me by an old Scripps-Howard correspondent who 
had been there a year ago. 

Senator Lauscue. Did you have Gonder’s name? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. The reason I ask is because there were other men 
there, and they undoubtedly spoke to staff members, who did not get 
the type of information which you claim you got. 

Did you have any leads telling you to go to see A or X or Y and he 
will give you the story ? 

Mr. Co.ecrove. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. You went there blindly ? 

Mr. Coxtecrove. Right. 
aan Lauscue. And then in—how many actual days were you 

ere 
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Mr. Corxcrove. I arrived on a Tuesday, and I left on a Sunday; 19 
or 20 days. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE SUPPORTING MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATIONS 


Senator Lauscue. During that entire period, did you, except for 
the persons to whom you spoke, none of whom you identify except 
Gonder, did you see any documents in the Government? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Where? 

Mr. Coxecrove. They were furnished to me by people within 
USOM surreptitiously. 

Senator Lauscue. That is people working for the Government? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. What subjects did they deal with, if you can 
enumerate them, the main ones, (a), (4), (c) ? 

Mr. Co.ecrove. Radio Vietnam, the Government radio system, 
which contained much of the information that I had put in my ar- 
ticles, various statistics on imports, exports, progress of the aid 
program. 

Senator Lauscue. I see. Imports and exports. 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. My query is directed mainly at what documents 
or what you call tangible evidence did you see on any of these other 
items? I eliminate Vietnam and imports and exports. Did you see 
any documents on vehicles or on the bridge study ? 

r. Cotecrove. I was—I have documents, I have copies of corre- 
spondence to and from Mr. Gonder on the bridge deal. 

Senator Lauscue. Gonder? 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. 


USOM CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. FRANK GONDER QUOTED BY MR. COLE- 
GROVE OUT OF CONTEXT 


Senator Lauscur. Now on Gonder, how do you explain the fact 
that you only quoted in your articles one sentence of the letter sent 
to Gonder, and not the balance of it in which they explained what 
they did about trying to ascertain whether there was anything wrong 
in the matter? 

Mr. Corecrove. Senator, if you read that entire quote—let’s see, 
has somebody got that here ? 

Senator Lauscue. Read your quote. I have the Gonder letter as 
testified to this morning. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes. 

Senator Lauscur. And you quoted 

Mr. Cotrcrove. I quoted a sentence that begins, “As we have ad- 
vised you orally,” thia so forth, and ends “within the purview of this 
mission.” 

Senator Lauscne. Yes. “Wedo not interfere. The matter is within 
the control of the Vietnamese Government.” 

Mr. Corecrove. Right. 

Senator Lauscue. But then they go on and say, “However,” and 
explain what they proceeded to do. 
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Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. But substantially my opinion, if you read 
the “However,” it goes on to say how the Vietnamese Government 
has done this, that, or the other thing. They still had not done any- 
thing on their own initiative except to ask the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment what they had done. 

Senator Lauscue. Here is what you quoted : 

As we have advised you orally, the decision on this and all awards conducted 


by the Central Purchasing Agency is the responsibility of the Government of 
Vietnam, is not one that lies within the purview of this mission. 


But you did not quote this: 


However, in view of the nature of your interest, we have taken this matter up 
with the Director General of Budget and Foreign Aid, who has informed us that 
they have done certain things. 

My query is: How is it that you quoted that part of the letter which 
says that “We have nothing to do with it,” and did not quote that 
part which says “We are investigating” ? 

Mr. Corecrove. Sir, it does not say “We are investigating.” It says, 
“We have taken it up with the Vietnamese Government, and they have 
told us everything is all right.” 

Senator Lattin, All right, now, but you did not think that that 
should have been quoted ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. I don’t 

Senator Lauscue. This morning it was said that while the Gonder 
bid on the ton price was lower, the overall price of Gonder was not as 
good. Did you try to find out what the official explanation was? 

Mr. Corxcrove. I would like to—can I look in here and see if I can 
find something ? 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. To make my position clear, we want to 
find out what the truth is in the matter. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. An explanation was given this morning which 
would seem to negate the implications that your statement contained. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Excuse me. 

Senator Mansrieip. Take your time, Mr. Colegrove. We all have 
difficulty in reading our own handwritting, too. 

Mr. Cotecrove. What was it we wanted to know ? 

Senator Lauscue. How is it that you put into your article that part 
of the letter sent to Gonder which stated, 





This is not a matter of our concern. It is one that resides with the Vietnamese 
Government. 


but you did not include the balance of the letter in which they said: 
However, we are going on to do and we have done these things? 


Mr. Cotxcrove. Well, as I say, sir, in my opinion, the balance of 
the letter said, in effect, “and we have asked the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment if these procedures were right, and they said they were.” 

Senator Lauscue. Did you hear the explanation given this morn- 
ing ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Had you heard that explanation before? 

Mr. Cotxrerove. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 
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Now, would you do this: Catalog in (1), (2), (3), (4), what you 
believe are the most important items of misfeasance—this steel item, 
a radio tower, the 2,700 vehicles—itemize them so that we will know 
how to proceed and check out the main complaints which you make. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Senator, if you don’t mind, I would prefer not to 
shoot off the cuff on this. I would rather go home, sit down and go 
through my notes, and then let you know what I think are the most 
important items. 

enator Capenart. Would you be willing to turn over to us your 
notes :nd your documentary evidence? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Everything I can without violating the confidence 
of my sources; yes, sir. 

Senator CareHart. Yes, I appreciate that. 


ALLEGED LOSS OF REFUGEE PROGRAM FUNDS IN FIRE 


Senator Lauscue. I would like to ask you another question: 

When I read your article on the missing 8 million, I was left with 
the impression that their explanation of the missing 8 million was 
that they were burned up in an accidental fire. 

Now, isthat what you mean to say ? 

Mr. Cox! Grove. That was my impression; yes, sir. 

Senator |.auscHe. But did you ever hear that the explanation was 
that the money was expended in taking care of these 600,000 refugees, 
and that the documents showing the expenditure were lost in this 
fire ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. That was not my impression; no, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. Today is the first time you heard it? 

Mr. Cotecrove. That is right. 

Senator Lauscue. Then I am correct that a reading of your piece 
carried the impression that the explanation was that the currency was 
burned ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator CaprHart. What are the facts? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Beg pardon ? 

Senator Capenart. What are the facts, as you understand them? 

Mr. Cotecrove. The facts, as I understand them, were that the Viet- 
— Government had explained that $8 million had been burned up 
in a fire. 

Senator CarrHarT. You mean $8 million of its money? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. That the cash had been burned up in the fire. 

Senator Capenart. Of the physical money? 

Mr. Cotecrove. $8 million U.S. converted to piasters. 

Senator Carrmart. The physical money had been burned? 

Mr. Cotrerove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. You were told that? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. Now you have discovered this morning here 
that it was only the receipts for the expenditures of this money. 

Mr. Corrcrove. I have discovered that is the explanation of the 
ICA; yes, sir. 
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OPERATIONS OF RADIO VIETNAM 


Senator Lauscue. I would like to get a little further information on 
this Radio Vietnam. You hold that as a glaring example of miscal- 
culating priorities. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, it is your view that there are other 
things on which we could have spent our money. Will you describe 
Radio Vietnam a little better? How many receiving sets do they 
have there, and so on? Do you have anything on that? 

Mr. Coxecrove. I think most of what I know about Radio Vietnam 
was in the article about Radio Vietnam, sir. I will be glad to go 
through it again. That was the third article. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, I will not go through it. 


ALLEGED DISAPPEARANCE OF 2,700 VEHICLES 


What about the 2,700 vehicles?) What is your information on that? 

Mr. Coiecrove. Well, this was—I am not at liberty to say in what 
branch of the Vietnamese Government were these Vietnamese vehicles, 
but they were not in General Williams’ army. 

Senator Lauscue. So that the explanation given this morning dealt 
with vehicles other than the ones you had in mind? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. The vehicles you had in mind were in the Viet- 
namese Government ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir; in another branch of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator CarprHartr. And had American money been spent to buy 
them ? 

Mr. Corecrove. Sir? 

Senator Carenart. Were they owned by the Vietnam Government 
or by the Americans? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. They were furnished with American aid money. 

Senator Carenart. They were furnished by American aid? 

Mr. CorEcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. And there were 2,700 vehicles beyond what 
General Williams was talking about this morning, beyond the 10,0004 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carpenart. And they were given to the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment by our Government. 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. They were made available to the Viet- 
namese Government by ours. 

‘ en Carenart. What did the Vietnam Government use them 
or 

Mr. Corrcrove, Senator, I would prefer not to say, because I am 
going to break the confidence of one of my sources if I get too specific. 
I will be glad to take it up in closed session, if you don’t mind. 

Senator Caprnart. Mr. Chairman, I think that is something we 
must get into and must question these gentlemen about in the morning, 
either in open session or in executive session. 

General Williams has said there were 10,000, and that there have 
remained about 10,000, I think he said, this morning, and there never 
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were any of them lost. Now, is he correct, do you think, in what he 
said? Hetalked about the 10,000. 

Mr. Coxrcrove. He is talking about carrots and I am talking about 
peas, and I don’t really know what his situation is, sir. 

Senator CareHart. Do you think there are 2,700 vehicles that he 
never heard of, or that he knows nothing about ? 

Mr. Correcrove. I think these are in an entirely different depart- 
ment from his. 

Senator Capenart. We must get into that one. 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. The items which you discussed are the ones that 
you deemed most important; are they not ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Do you have any other items that you discovered 
which were not mentioned in your articles? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir; those that I listed in this statement this 
afternoon. 

Senator Lauscne. I think that is all I have to ask at this time. I 
think out of it all is good to come good. 

Mr. Cotecrove. I hope so, sir. 


AMERICAN MOVIE THEATER IN VIETNAM 


Senator Lauscue. I do not mind saying that as a newspaperman, 
you probably had to use the technique of a newspaperman to point it 
up; but there are some phases of it, on account of that fact, that left 
an erroneous impression, at least they did with me. 

Mr. Cotecrove. There was one inference which General Williams 
read into the series which certainly was not intended. That is, that 
there was a color line drawn at the American theater. It is not a 
color line. It is simply a matter of nobody else but American em- 
ployees and their families can get in. 

Senator Carprnartr. Let me ask you, you did not know at the time 
you were over there we have this general rule in every country in 
the world, that only certain Americans can visit these theaters which 
we have? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. I know the custom at most theaters ; yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. Did you know it was the custom throughout 
the world? 

Mr. Co.ecrove. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. And yet you wrote it as though it was exclusive- 
ly a Vietnam matter. 

Mr. Cotecrove. No. I wrote it as what the situation was in Viet- 
nam, which was the country I was visiting, sir. 

Senator CarenHart. But you did not mention the fact this like- 
wise prevails in any other country. 

Mr. Corrcrove. No, any more than if I was writing about a bank 
robbery I would say that they had bank robberies in Chicago, too. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, you at no time found any conditions 
where our American personnel were drawing color lines? 

Mr. Cotecrove. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. And you described the use of this theater only 
by those in Government employ, whether they were nationals of other 
countries or ours, as being wrong. 
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Mr. Cotecrove. It was only for American Government employees; 
and I believe there are some colored gentlemen who are working for 
America over there. There are nocolor lines involved at all. 

Senator Lauscuer. That is fine. 

All right, thank you very much. I want to again repeat that I 
think out of it all will come good. 

Do you believe in the foreign aid program ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. And you do feel that much good has been done 
in Vietnam, but more could have been done by a prudent use of the 
money ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. All right, that is all. 

Did you think of going to Laos ? 

Mr. Coxtrcrove. Yes, sir. I had originally planned to go to Laos, 
but I found things so interesting in Vietnam, I never got out of there, 

Senator Lauscue. All right. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Colegrove, did you get out of Saigon? 

Mr. Coxrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Where did you stay in Saigon? 

Mr. Cotecrove. At the Hotel Continental. 

Senator Mansrirxp. Is Saigon referred to as the Paris of the Orient? 

Mr. Corecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansrieLp. You say you did not visit Cambodia or Laos? 

Mr. Coxtxerove. No, sir. 


RATE OF EXCHANGE OF VIETNAM PIASTERS 


Senator MansrieLp. What is the legal rate of exchange in piasters 
in Vietnam, the legal rate? 

Mr. Correrove. You know, there are two rates—the commercial 
rate of 35 to 1, and the so-called tourist rate of 72 to 1, I believe it is, 

Senator Mansrietp. When were those two rates created ? 

Mr. Corzcrove. I donot know, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. What is the rate on the Hong Kong market? 

Mr. Corrcrove. When I was there—it fluctuates, of course—about 
80to1. There wasn’t a great deal of difference. 

Senator Mansrietp. About 80 to 1. 

Do you have any idea how high the rate had gone in the Hong Kong 
market and the free market of Vietnam over the past 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Correrove. It is my impression, and I am subject to correction, 
that there has not been a great deal—a wide margin of fluctuation, 

Senator Mansrrexp. I would ask a member of the staff, Mr. Holt, 
to refresh my memory on this. Three years ago the rate was some- 
where between 100 and 110. 

Do you know if, in all the period under the aid program with this 
discrepancy in the piaster rates, both within and without Vietnam, 
our aid program was being administered at the legal rate of 35 to 1! 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Senator, this gets real complicated. In general, yes. 

Senator Mansrterp. In other words, we were laying down our 
projects at a legal rate when the free rate was, say, from 60 to 75 to 1. 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. And as a consequence, the aid program was 
suffering a like financial loss. 
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Mr. Cotzcrove. This is one I puzzled on for a long time, and that 

was my conclusion. 
‘Senator Mansrietp. Under the two-rate system, do you think that 
has been ameliorated to a certain extent ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I do not know. Ambassador Durbrow expressed 
the hope, when I talked to him over there, that his 35 to 1—he ex- 
pressed the belief that it was a bad thing, and hoped that they were 
going to do something about it before long. 

Senator Mansrieip. Well, this committee for several years, Mr. 
Colegrove, has also felt it was a bad thing, and tried to do something, 
but so far we have been unsuccessful, unless this two-rate system 
works in such a way that we get something approximating the value 
of the American dollar for each dollar expended. 

You stated that Mr. Gonder, to whom Senator Lausche referred, 
knew he had lost the bid for this iron work or steel work 2 weeks 
before the bids were opened. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansriexp. If there is anybody here from the executive 
branch connected with this program, I would like to request that a 
full and complete statement be made on this tomorrow, either ad- 
mitting it or denying it. 

Now, Mr. Colegrove, I notice that in your first article you say, and 
Tam quoting: 

U.S. POLICY OBJECTIVES IN VIETNAM 


True enough, we have accomplished our mission. 


I wonder if you would like to elaborate on that statement now, 
because you did not in your series, which left the value of the pro- 
gram in considerable doubt, to put it mildly. 

You have answered that in part in your response to Senator 
Lausche’s question on whether or not you agreed with the foreign 
aid program. Would you care to elaborate on that further? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. I think I may have been unsuccessful, 
but I attempted to say it before. We have accomplished our mis- 
sion, obviously; Vietnam remains on our side and remains outside 
of economic chaos. 

I do not think there is any doubt but what the main mission, which 
was to do just this, has been accomplished. It is just the cost which 
T question. 

enator Mansrretp. Do you think that as a result of your articles 
there has been created a feeling of suspicion between the officials of 
the Vietnamese Government and our own administrators of the dif- 
ferent programs in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. I rather doubt it, sir, because I have grave doubts 
as to whether the Vietnamese are going to see these articles. 
‘Senator Mansrretp. You stated a short while ago that there were 
a number of projects which were inaugurated and either completed 
or in the process of completion in Vietnam, and that indicated some 
progress was being made in our aid relations with that country. 

Mr. Coxzarove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Would you care to elaborate on additional 
projects other than those you have mentioned already, where we have 
performed some good? You have mentioned health, I believe. 
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Mr. Cotrarove. Yes, I mentioned health. 

Senator Mansrre.p. And roads. 

Mr. Cotrecrove. And malaria eradication. I also mentioned, from 
the superficial view I had, that the military foree—the buildup of 
the military forces has been quite satisfactory. 

I would just as soon not elaborate on that now, sir. 


MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATIONS OF WASTE IN FOREIGN AID PROGRAM IN 
VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrtevp. All right. It is your contention that there is 
a certain amount of waste in the foreign aid program in Vietnam. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. A certain amount of mismanagement. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Do you think the fault lies in Saigon pri- 
marily, or is it due to delays on the part of Washington? 

If I may elaborate there: You mentioned something about a pro- 
posal for an American-financed medical schoo] for South Vietnam 
which was agreed to by the mission in Saigon 2 or 3 years ago, and 
that up to this time nothing has been done. 

Mr. Cotecrove. I am inclined to believe it is a matter of ICA per- 
sonnel—both in eo and in Saigon, sir. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Both. 

Mr. Corxrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Approximately how many American Govern- 
ment employees told you that their jobs would be in danger if they 
complained about the program, if any? 

Mr. Cotecrove. I would say—and this is a rough guess—between 
15 and 20. 

Senator Mansrievp. Did any of these people suggest that other than 
American officials were responsible for some of the difficulties which 
you envisage in your series of articles? 

Mr. Cotrcrove. That other than American officials? 

Senator MansrFietp. Yes. 

Mr. Cotecrove. There was some criticism of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. It was largely based on the fact that this was an inex- 
perienced and newborn government. 

Senator Mansrtexp. So far as you know, are the American Gov- 
ernment employees in Vietnam, generally speaking, observing high 
standards of conduct ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. With some exceptions, yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. You would say yes, in general. 

In your article about the 50-kilowatt transmitter, you never re- 
vealed the upshot of the story. What happened to the transmitter? 

Mr. Corxcrove. As I understand it, the transmitter—I may be 
wrong about this, but as I understand it, the transmitter purchase 
has now been approved, and I am not sure whether it is on the way 
to Vietnam or not. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Now, Mr. Colegrove, you stated that you would 
be willing to appear with the committee in executive session. 

Mr. Cotxcrove. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Mansrretp. You have indicated also that you intended to 
observe as confidential your sources of information and not to give 
them out. 

I wish to say on behalf of the committee that we would not expect 
ou to divulge your sources in open session, but we would hope to have 
our fullest cooperation in executive session, to the end that we could 

oe all the facts on the table and try to bring about the necessary re- 
forms and corrective measures which may be needed in this program, 
not only in Vietnam, but in other parts of the world as well. 

What is your opinion of the present Government of Vietnam ? 

Mr. Corecrove. I think that the present Government of Vietnam 
is—well, I think it is a miracle that it exists; that it has overcome 
almost unbelievable obstacles; that we can be thankful that President 
Diem moved into that situation when he did. 

Senator MaNsrieD. I have no further questions. 

Does any member of the committee? Senator Lausche. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. FRANK GONDER 


Senator Lauscue. Getting back to Gonder, is he now in Vietnam ? 

Mr. CotrcRove. Yes, sir. 

Seantor Lauscue. In your story, you mentioned something about 
his being in the slot machine business. 

Mr. CoLecrovE. Yes, sir. 

Senator LauscHr. Will you describe that a little more for us? 

Mr. Corrcrove. As | understand it, Mr. Gonder is a representative 
for literally hundreds of companies, and among them are slot machine 
companies. 

Senator Lauscur. Does he have a slot machine shop over in Viet- 
nam ? 

Mr. CotrcRrove. I do not know, but I do not think so. 

Senator Lauscur. Did you say that he was in the Philippines at 
one time? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes. He spent quite a while in the Philippines. 

Senator LauscHe. What type of business does he operate in Viet- 
nam ? 

Mr. CotxcRove. In Vietnam ? 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

Mr. CotEgrove. He is an agent for a number of companies, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. Was he a barkeeper somewhere ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. No. I think he owned a small bar in Manila. As 
a matter of fact, I think he still owns it. 

Senator Lauscue. Still owns it? 

Mr. Coxecrove. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. He has a bar in Manila. He is in the slot 
machine business. He is acting as agent for many companies which 
are anxious to sell. 

Mr. Cotrcrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Are there any other businesses that he is in? 

Mr. Cotrerove. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Lauscue. Let me take that back. 


Did he describe to you how extensive his slot machine business 
was? 
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Mr. Cotzcrove. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. Do they have slot machines in Vietnam? 

Mr. Corxcrove. In the American Officers Club; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gonder put them there. 

Hh pig Lauscue. Gonder did. Does he get a percentage out of 

them 

Mr. Cotzcrove. I believe that he was. He lost his contract recently 
with them. 

Senator Lauscue. Allright. That isall. 

Senator CareHart. Why did Mr. Gonder leave the Philippines? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. I believe that—I do not know for sure. I would 
assume that he thought there was some business opportunity in 
Vietnam. 

Senator Carenart. He was not invited out ? 

Mr. Cotxcrove. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Capenart. He was not invited to leave? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Oh, no, sir. He goes back there regularly. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I think it should be stated for the record that 
this committee has received a cablegram from Mr. Gonder, who, I be- 
lieve, is in Hong Kong, and who has offered himself for subpena, and 
has said he would testify if the committee wanted him to. 

If there are no further questions, the committee will stand in 
adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Thank you, Mr. Colegrove. 

Mr. Cotrerove. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Friday, July 31, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND 
Pusxiic AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 4221, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Mike Mansfield (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Mansfield, Morse, and Capehart. 
Also present : Senators Lausche, Church, and Carlson. 
Senator Mansrietp. The meeting will come to order. 


SUMMARY OF YESTERDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


If I may summarize briefly what happened yesterday, the ICA has 
in general denied all the allegations made by Mr. Colegrove, and Mr. 
Colegrove, in general, has stuck by his allegations. He has admitted 
that there were certain bits of information which he did not have at 
the time he wrote his story, and which may have changed some of his 
conclusions. 

He has stated that he is willing to appear under oath in executive 
session, and give the information to the committee which it desires, 
but he has also said that because of his being a newspaperman he 
would not disclose his sources. 

That is understood. 

There are some discrepancies in the evidence presented, and it is my 
hope that we can at least clear up some of those discrepancies today, 
and get answers to some of the many allegations made by Mr. Cole- 
grove in his series of six articles. 

It is my further understanding that so far as Mr. Colegrove is con- 
cerned, he is not opposed to the foreign aid program, nor are the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers as a whole. They have consistently, 
and he has, supported the aid program, but together they have con- 
sistently advocated certain types of reforms and changes seeking to 
bring about a better administration. 

Senator Capehart, will you start off ? 

Mr. Saccto. Mr. Chairman, may I address myself to one point 
here, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF LEONARD J. SACCIO—Resumed 


ALLEGATION THAT USOM EMPLOYEES IN VIETNAM ARE AFRAID TO CRITICIZE 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Saccio. There was one allegation made by Mr. Colegrove which, 
of course, would be extremely difficult to get at, but it is extremely 
important to us, and that is the statement that there are people in the 
mission who are afraid to say what they really believe for fear of 


being fired. 

We take this very seriously. We don’t believe it is true, and we 
hope that the subcommittee can find a way, despite Mr. Colegrove’s 
feeling that he cannot reveal the sources of his information, to find out 
whether this is true or not. 

We firmly believe it is not true. In my own experience in going to 
these missions, there have been many occasions that people have taken 
me aside and told me what they really think about in their own terms 
of how the program should be run, what should be done or what mis- 
takes have been made. There never was any fear on their part in 
telling me so, as an official from Washington, and even in many cases 
it was contrary to what the director of the mission was telling me. 

I feel we have to meet this charge directly and as forcefully as we 
can, because I personally do not feel that people are being told that 
they cannot criticize the operations of the program. 

We have a system which allows for it, as a regular matter. Our 
internal audits, our evaluations, these are devices ingrained in our 
system by which criticism can come to the responsible officials to carry 
out their job properly. 

If there is any such situation where a person in this agency, whether 
here in Washington or in the field, fears to criticize our operations 
because he is going to be fired, we want to get it as fast as possible. 

Senator MansFietp. Well, Mr. Saccio, the committee appreciates 
your statement. The committee will do what it can within the limits 
of propriety to delve into this question. 

We are not, of course, looking for scapegoats. We do not want to 
crucify any innocent persons, and we will give your suggestion every 
possible consideration. 

Mr. Ambassador. 


STATEMENT OF HON, ELBRIDGE DURBROW—Resumed 


Mr. Durpsrow. Mr. Chairman, on that same subject, I would like to 
state categorically that in my entire 29 years in the Foreign Service, 
particularly during the 2 years-plus I have been in Saigon, I have had 
no such order, indication, or suggestion from the State Department, 
and I personally have urged everyone who wanted to, to come into 
my Office. 

I happened to recall yesterday, that shortly after I arrived in 
Saigon I wrote an office memorandum which is rather long, based on 
Executive Order 10575, regarding the responsibilities of Ambassadors 
at posts abroad, and that memorandum, which is still being handed 
out to everyone who comes to Saigon, from the lowest clerk up of 
all the agencies there, I make the following statement : 
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The memorandum is entitled “Delegation of Authority, Responsi- 
bility, and Coordination,” and outlines that the information and 
action from the various sources should come up through channels to 
my Deputy Chief of Mission if necessary, and to pass it on to me if 
he thinks it is necessary, from any person in any U.S. agency in 
Vietnam. 

The memorandum states in part as follows: 


All matters of a sensitive or important policy nature should be routed through 
channels to the Deputy Chief or Chief of Mission. Officers may come direct 
to the Deputy Chief or the Chief of Mission, if in their judgment a matter is 
particularly urgent, sensitive, or of a personal nature. 


It is a standing order that everybody is required to read this 
rather long instruction, but that paragraph is contained in that office 
memorandum for all personnel of all agencies in Saigon. 

Senator Mansrrevp. If you have no objection, Mr. Ambassador, 
that will be made a part of the record, the memorandum. 

Mr. Dursrow. It will, sir. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
May 16, 1957. 
To: 
From: The Ambassador 
Subject: Delegation of authority, responsibilities, and coordination. 


In order to facilitate the flow of work and provide for full cooperation between 
the Embassy and other U.S. agencies at this post as well as delineate various 
responsibilities, the following guidance is provided. 

To carry out the intent of Executive Order 10575 (see attachment), regarding 
coordination and responsibilities, ete., all U.S. agencies at this post should be 
guided by the procedure set forth below. 

1. Enclosure No. 1 constitutes the delegation of authority to the Embassy 
officers named to sign, on behalf of the Chief of Mission, telegrams, despatches, 
and other official correspondence within their spheres of responsibility. 

2. In the exercise of the authority given, it is essential that all officers on the 
attached list assure that all correspondence and communications are fully 
coordinated with all other interested sections of the Embassy and U.S. agencies 
at the post. Such coordination should be clearly indicated on file copies. These 
officers shall assure by such coordination and otherwise that the communication 
falls within policy guidance. If there is any question whether a particular 
matter is within policy guidance or might affect or change policy guidance, the 
communication should be referred to higher echelon before dispatch. Moreover, 
if the matter is of particular importance from substantive or informational 
point of view, it should be brought to the attention of the Deputy Chief of 
Mission prior to its dispatch. Otherwise, all matters of an important or infor- 
mational nature which are dispatched without reference to the Deputy Chief 
of Mission should be brought to his attention by marking a copy for him. 

3. It shall be the responsibility of the action oflicer to assure that incoming 
despatches and instructions are brought to the attention of other interested 
officers, 

4. As the Executive order provides, all agency heads are of course authorized 
to communicate directly with their principals in Washington. However, the 
same rules apply to members of the staff working for other agencies as apply to 
those on the regular State Department roll; viz, they should assure that all 
communications are coordinated before being sent and instructions and informa- 
tion coming to those agencies should be made available to appropriate persons 
in the other agencies and in the Embassy. 

5. The Deputy Chief of Mission shall be the executive officer for overall opera- 
tions at this post and shall be the principal officer to assure coordination between 
all agencies and sections. He shall decide what matters shall be brought to the 
attention of the Chief of Mission for decision or information. In general, the 
Deputy Chief of Mission shall be kept informed of— 
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(a) all matters affecting policy or, 

(b) matters or information which may affect policy decisions now or 
later and, 

(c) matters of an important general information or substantive nature 
which should be made known to the Deputy Chief and Chief of Mission. 

6. Arrangements should be continued to assure that all sections of the Embasgy 
and agencies are kept informed before dispatch or otherwise informed after 
dispatch of all matters which may be of interest to others. 

7. Certain matters of a particularly sensitive nature will be handled on a 
need-to-know basis, in accordance with the decision of the Deputy Chief or the 
Chief of Mission. All matters of an eyes only or need-to-know nature should 
be brought to the attention of the Chief of Mission, who shall decide which other 
persons should be given the information in question. 

8. While all matters of a sensitive, inyportant, or policy nature should be routed 
through channels to the Deputy Chief and Chief of Mission, officers may come 
direct to the Deputy Chief or Chief of Mission if in their judgment the matter 
is particularly urgent, sensitive, or of a personal nature. 

9. Under Executive Order 10575, November 6, 1954, as amended, the Chief of 
Mission, as the representative of the President, is responsible for foreign policy 
direction to all representatives of U.S. agencies, for the coordination of all 
activities of those agencies and is charged with the responsibility of assuring 
unified development and execution of programs, as well as the resolution of 
unsolved matters, and so forth. In this connection the Executive order stipulates 
that the Chief of Mission shall recommend a course of action in regard to unree 
onciled matters which course of action shall be followed unless a representative 
of an agency requests that the matters be referred to Washington for decision. 
In the latter case no action shall be taken at the country level prior to the reso 
lution of the problem from Washington. It should be clearly understood, there- 
fore, that no official informal or private letters or messages should be sent on 
any substantive matter without bringing such communication to the attention 
of appropriate officers of the mission or the Deputy Chief of Mission, who shall 
decide whether such communication shall be forwarded. While the Executive 
order makes provision for the dispatch of unresolved matters to Washington, 
every effort should be made at the country level to reconcile differences before 
adopting this procedure. 

Under this Executive order the Chief of Mission shall be furnished documents 
and information on any program upon his request. 

In order again to bring to the attention of all members of the staff the pertinent 
points of the above-referred-to Executive order, there is attached a summary 
of part II of the order entitled, “Procedures for Coordination Abroad.” All 
members of the staff are urged to read this summary which should be taken as 
the basic guidance for the delegation of authority, coordination and responsi- 
bility. 

Distribution : 

Enclosures : 

1. Delegation of signing authority within Embassy. 
2. Summary of part II, Executive Order No, 10575 of November 6, 1964. 





SumMaky oF Part II, Executive Orper 10575 aS AMENDED, ENTITLED “PROCEDURES 
FOR COORDINATION ABROAD” * 


SECTION 201. FUNCTIONS OF THE CHIEF OF THE U.S. DIPLOMATIC MISSION 


I. The Chief of Mission, as the representative of the President, serves as the 
channel of authority on foreign policy and foreign policy direction to all repre 
sentatives of U.S. agencies, 

II. The Chief of Mission shall : 

A. Coordinate activities of all representatives of U.S. agencies ; 
B. Assume responsibility for assuring unified development and execution 
of programs; 
C. More particularly the Chief of Mission, with respect to programs and 
the country concerned, shall— 
1. exercise general direction and leadership. 
2. assure that recommendations, prospective plans, and actions are 
effectively coordinated and consistent with U.S. policy. 


1Issure Nov. 6, 1954, amended Aug. 2, 1955, and by Deptcirtel 58, July 24, 1956. 
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8. assure that interpretation and application of all instructions re- 
ceived by all agencies are in accord with U.S. policy. 

4. guide agency representatives to prevent duplication and promote 
most effective and efficient use of personnel. 

5. keep agency representatives fully informed on U.S. policy. 

6. prescribe procedures for coordination of activities of all agencies 
and assure representatives have access to all available information 
essential to their jobs. 

7. prepare and submit reports on operations and status of programs 
as may be requested by the Secretaries of State, Defense, Directors of 
USIA and ICA. 

8. recommend the withdrawal of U.S. personnel if he believes it in the 
interests of the United States. 

9. not delegate any function conferred on him in regard to exercise 
of direction, coordination, or authority. (This was later amended in 
deptcirtel 58, July 24, 1956, which reiterates the President’s concern 
regarding reports of lack of cooperation at some posts. This message 
adds that the provision prohibiting delegation of authority should not 
be interpreted narrowly.) 


SECTION 202. REFERRAL OF UNRESOLVED MATTERS 


I. Chief of Mission shall— 

A. Initiate steps to reconcile any divergent views between U.S. representa- 
tives on programs referred to in Section 201. 

B. Recommend a course of action if agreement cannot be reached. Such 
course shall be followed unless Agency representative requests referral 
for decision to SecState and concerned agency. No action to be taken at 
country level regarding matters submitted to Washington for resolution. 


SECTION 203. FURTHER COORDINATION PROCEDURES AND RELATIONSHIPS 


A. U.S. representatives in country are subject to responsibilities imposed upon 
Chief of Mission by section 523(b) of the Act and by this part. 
B. All representatives of U.S. agencies affected by this part— 

1. shall have communication with their agencies and other parties as 
authorized by their respective agencies. 

2. shall keep the Chief of Mission and each other fully informed on all 
matters relating to programs cited in introductory portion of section 201(b) 
of this order. 

3. shall furnish Chief of Mission documents and information on said pro- 
grams upon request. 

Enclosure 1 to Ambassador’s Memorandum of Delegation of Authority. 

Responsibilities and Coordination. 

Subject: Designation of Signing Authority Within the Embassy. 

Political Section. 

Economic Section. 

Consular Section. 

Administrative Section. 


Senator MansFietp. May I say that the purpose of this committee 


hearing is to try to bring about some degree of better understanding, 
and if necessary, some degree of legislative reform. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS IN ICA THROUGH LEGISLATION 


This last bill, which the Congress passed, I think has tightened u 
the administration of the foreign aid program considerably thriuah 
the creation of an inspection service in ICA, through what we hope 
will be better auditing methods because speaking personally, I recall 
in the first years in Indochina there was no auditing being carried on, 
and that affairs, fiscally speaking, were in somewhat of a mess. 

We hope that as a result of this year’s authorization certain re- 
forms will be put into effect and that this program will be shaken 
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down, so that it will become more efficient, more businesslike, and that 
it will receive a greater and a better degree of recognition. 

It is hoped also that the Draper Committee report—that the pro- 
gram should be put in a single agency; 1 personally believe the State 
Department will be given the consideration that is due and also a 
further recommendation that something should be done in the way 
of doing away with grants and substituting long-term loans at fairly 
low-interest rates should be substituted. 

The Draper committee has stated that— 


Loose, lax administration runs through the entire aid complex. 


That indicates in itself the need for reforms on the basis of the 
recommendation made by this Presidentially appointed Commission, 
This does not, however, call for the ax as far as the aid program 
itself is concerned, but I think it does call for more and better dis- 
— better administration, and more judicious application of 
unds. 

It is our hope that on the basis of these hearings that we will be 
able to make legislative suggestions to the full committee and to the 
Congress which will seek to make this a better program than it is, 
in spite of the difficulties which we have to admit will beset it in the 
administration of a program on a worldwide scale with the adminis- 
tration of so much in the way of funds at its disposal. 

Senator Capehart ? 

Senator Capgeuart. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Let me see if, in order to get my teeth into this whole business, if I 
can summarize what I think has Sern to date. 

I think Mr. Colegrove testified yesterday that he felt that, generally 
speaking, the program has been successful in Vietnam, and that we 
should stay there, and we have stopped the country from going com- 
munistic, and that he was 100 percent in favor of our so-called foreign 
aid —. So there doesn’t seem to be any question between you 
gentlemen and Mr. Colegrove in that respect. 


MR. COLEGROVE’S CRITICISMS OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM IN VIETNAM 


His complaint seems to be with the operation of the program, and 
let me see if I am correct, now, that his complaint is divided into the 
following: 

He complains about the construction of certain radio stations; he 
complains about the letting of a contract for a bridge, and possibly 
the increased cost of highways; he complains about the so-called 
fringe benefits that American employees receive there. He forgot, 
of course, to tell the country that employees in other countries receive 
the same fringe benefits, so that is something that if we are going to 
correct, the Congress will have to do and not you gentlemen. 

He also complained about the method of operating the theater. 
There again, that is a matter for the Congress and the President and 
high authorities to decide, not you gentlemen, because you were fol- 
lowing the policy of the U.S. Government. 

He likewise complains about some 2,700 vehicles. It seems to be 
that General Williams was talking about military vehicles. Mr. Cole- 
grove does not question General Williams’ testimony, but he was 
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talking about 2,700 other vehicles. It was not quite clear to me 
that they were, who had them, or whom they were assigned to. 

He likewise complains that the money our Government spent on 
refugees Was never properly accounted for. That, I believe, was be- 
fore you gentlemen arrived on the scene. I think in all honesty we 
should say that that was prior to your administration over there. 

Now, I don’t know how we can go into these matters, but I think we 
ought to go and get the facts concerning the radio transmitters, the 
facts concerning the letting of the bridge contract. I don’t think we 
need to go into the fringe benefits at all except to do something about 
it ourselves, if we want to do anything about it. 

I think we ought to have an explanation of the vehicles, and the 
refugee money. That was fairly well reconciled yesterday in that 
I think what Mr. Colegrove said he was writing about was that he 
was under the impression that the physical currency had disappeared 
or burned. You gentlemen say it was not the currency at all; it was 
the receipts for the expenditures of the money or the currency. 

Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, we need a better explanation of the 
radio, the bridge, and the vehicles—and I think there was one other 
thing, which was the $446,000 that Major Cuu obviously misappro- 
priated in some way. 





COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN VIETNAM 


We can get the answers, I think, to those questions. I think one of 
the first questions I would like to ask is: Are there a lot of Communist 
sympathizers in Saigon and in Vietnam that stir up a lot of trouble? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; I do not think there are a lot of them, but 
there definitely are some. ‘There are trained Communist cadres, 
however. 

The best estimate we can make is that there prabably are perhaps 
3,000 in the country. Some of them were left there at the time of 
the population transfer, the refugee movements of 1954-55; others 
have infiltrated into the country and they are active. And as I stated 
yesterday, they have to hide out in the jungles, in the forests, and in 
the swamps because the Government is going at them as diligently as 
they can. These Communists have been able to sneak out and make 
attacks on individuals and different posts. 


ICA PROJECT OF EXPANDING RADIO BROADCASTING 


Senator Carenarr. I understand you have been working for 4 or 
5 years now on the radio broadcasting system there, and it is a fact 
that there are only three stations in the entire country. And is it a 
fact that we have not as yet spent any appreciable amount of money 
on radio ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Gardiner, I think you can answer that. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR Z. GARDINER—Resumed 


Mr. Garorner. I think the statement that there are three stations 
now operating is correct, Senator Capehart. 

Actually, some of that equipment goes back considerably before the 
Vietnam program. Some of it was provided for in the Associated 
States program. 
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Now the facts are that the execution of an expanded nationwide pro- 
gram is now underway, as is the procurement and the installation of 
a 50-kilowatt transmitter. 

Senator Carenart. Is underway at the moment ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes; our procurement is underway at the moment. 

Senator Caprnart. Isn’t it a fact, now, for 3 or 4 or 5 years this 
has been up in the air and very little has been accomplished 

Mr. Garprner. I think that 1s 

Senator Carenarr. I am not blaming anybody at the moment, but 
isn’t it a fact that we have as yet accomplished very, very little? We 
haven’t really spent very much money, either. Has it been quite a 
problem and a headache? | 

Mr. Garprner. I would rather say 2 or 214 years than 4 or 5, Sen- 
ator Capehart. 

Senator Carenanrt. I see; all right. 

Mr. Garprner. Because actually we became engaged in this opera- 
tion for the expansion of the system with 1957 funds, fiscal 1957 funds, 
which were the subject of a program agreement. 





ROLE OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN ICA 


Senator Carrnart. Doesn’t this radio project prove conclusively 
that one of our weaknesses as a country is our inability to secure prac- 
tical, experienced men to do things? 

Isn’t that possibly the one thing that this Congress and our Gov- 
ernment ought to give more attention to than any other one, getting 
experienced, practical men ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Experienced, practical men, sir, yes, who at the 
same time, sir, are willing to serve for extended periods abroad and 
adapt themselves to the custom and thinking of these other people. 

Senator Carenart. Doesn’t this failure to accomplish what we set 
out to do prove conclusively that we have gone too far here as a 
Congress and an administration in keeping private industry from 
being given the contract to do the job over there? We have this con- 
stant fear around here of conflict of interests. 

Mr. Garvrner. Looking back, sir, I think that I would agree that 
we would—we might have been better off if, 2 years ago, a contract 
had been made with firm X or Y. 

Senator Carenart. Isn’t it a fact that a man really experienced 
in the art of programing and running radio stations after they were 
completed was more or less put in charge of the engineering and 
building it as well as programing it? It should have been engineers 
who went over there with private industry and built it, and then 
when it was all completed said, “Mr. Program Director, here it is, 
you operate it.” 

Mr. Garpiner. It certainly would have been better, sir. 

We did get the services of a very able private business individual, 
but the difficulty in practice there is that he never stayed quite 
long enough to put the thing through because his periods of con- 
sultation were always limited, and when he left, things started to fall 
apart. 

Senator Caprenart. I have about come to the conclusion that these 
articles are going to serve a good purpose because I think it is going 
to show—or will, if we dig deep enough—that Congress is partially to 
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blame, the administration partially to blame, and possibly people over 
there partially to blame. 

I think it may be kind of a tough pill for some of us to swallow, 
but nevertheless I think the Congress, and the administration, and 
people in the field are going to have to take some responsibility, and 
I think we ought to use this as a vehicle to really improve the hiring 
of good personnel. 1 again want to say I think we are going to have 
to get away from this idea of conflict of interests because this whole 
business—this ICA—is primarily business, is it not, with a big “B”? 

Mr. Garpiner. It is business to the extent that you are dealing with 
roads and waterworks and the like. It is not in public services. To 
the extent you are dealing with education and health, it is the social 
services of a modern government. 

But to a very large extent, sir, correct, it is business, and I would 
like to say at this tiine-——— 

Senator Carrmarr. We ought to learn to divide “business” : let the 
businessmen handle the business and the diplomats handle the other. 

Mr. Garprner. I am all in favor 

Senator Carenart. In this business, isn’t it a fact that too many 
diplomats are trying to handle the business end and too many business- 
men trying to handle diplomacy 

Mr. Garprner. I would say eyes" to that. But let me say this: 
This was a Government radio network in Vietnam, and the Govern- 
ment did want ways and means to speak to its people, and in that stage 
of that economy, I think that even the most devoted apostle of private 
industry wou'd have agreed it would have been reasonable that the 
Government should have been the institution to establish this radio 
network. 

Senator Carenarr. I am not talking about that. They certain] 
should have run it. after it was built. But I gathered from the testi- 
mony I listened to that it was the problem of construction, that you 
still have 14 towers over there and at the moment you only have 3 

radio stations in all of Vietnam. 

Mr. Garpinerr. Yes: and we have a considerable number of trans- 
milters under procurement. 

Senator Carrnart. I am not trying to be critical of you. I think 
this whole business is past. the stage where we ought to be critical of 
Mr. Colegrove or praise him particularly. 

I think it points up the need of this Congress getting down to busi- 
ness and the administration eetting down to business in the operation 
of ICA and in the operation of onr business all over the world. I 
think cur big wenkness—and I have felt so for many, many years— 
is personnel. I know how hard it is to secure them. It isn’t easy, 
and I don’t think articles such as these help us to get good personnel 
either. Nevertheless, sometimes you have to dynamite in order to 
blow certain things out. 

Mr. Garprinrr. Mr. Senator, I would like to say as far as I am con- 
cerned, and our staff in Saigon is concerned, we welcome friendly, 
severe, ‘strong and constructive criticism. 

Senator Carenarr. That is right ; I don’t question that. 

Mr. Garprver. I would also like to observe, sir, that in this program 
there is a much larger scope for private enterprise than you might 
imagine offhand. 
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Senator Carenart. I see. 

Mr. Garpiner. We have something called a commercial import 
program. 

Senator Capenart. Didn’t you have an engineer come over there 
and spend 3 months twice in the last 3 or 4 years ? 

Mr. Garptner. We have had more than that, sir, but my point is 
this: If you are a manufacturer of jute, and you wish to expand your 
factory, or if you wish to go into the jute business and if you have 
your piasters, your local money, we will see that you get the dollars 
to buy that jute mill under conditions legislated by the Congress of 
the United States and the regulations of ICA issued pursuant thereto. 

With your piasters, you can find the best machine anywhere in the 
world at the best price and buy it. You would be astonished, sir, at 
the amount of business that has gone on in Vietnam under that pro- 
gram without any interference by the diplomats or the bureaucrats, 

Senator Carenart. There is no question but what a great percent- 
age of it worked smoothly. Now a part of it from time to time does 
not, and it is that which doesn’t work, you know, that we look at. As 
a businessman you know I am only interested in one thing in my busi- 
ness—what is wrong. What is right will take care of itself. I care 
about what is wrong. 

Mr. Garpriner. I wonder, sir, if you had a business that amounted 
to a little over a billion dollars and you had a $1,200 mistake, whether 
you would get your top management in from all over the country to 
investigate that $1,200 mistake. I don’t think you would. 

Senator Carenart. I don’t say we would. But that is the problem. 

Mr. Garptner. That is the problem of the radio station in the Presi- 
dent’s palace. 

Senator Capenart. We have the free press and we have govern- 
ment by the people and for the people. 

Mr. Garprner. So we have the substitute for management. 

Senator Caprnart. I think this whole business will help us to 
strengthen ICA and strengthen our personnel rather than hinder 
them. I feel that here we are a Nation now which in a few years’ time 
has become a world leader. We have ICA offices in almost every 
country in the world, and we don’t have the personnel. 

Mr. Garpiner. Senator Capehart, if you had a manager of one of 
your large plants and you were in the process of designing a new 
instrument, would you call him in, take him away from his work to 
explain why somebody 4 years ago spent $1,200? 

Senator Capenart. I think it goes beyond that, Mr. Gardiner. It 
goes beyond $1,200, don’t you think ? 


REASON FOR PRESENCE OF WITNESSES BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Senator Mansrretp. Would the Senator yield there? 

Senator Carenart. Yes. 

Senator Mansrtetp. I think it ought to be brought out that the Am- 
bassador, General Williams, and Mr. Gardiner are not back here at, the 
spores invitation of the committee. A letter was sent to Mr. Riddle 
verger. 

Mr. Saccto. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Mansrretp. And they are back here at the request of the 
State Department, the Defense Department, and ICA. The State 
Department is supposed to have overall policy guidance. 

I think the record ought to show that these three gentlemen whom I 
just mentioned are not back here at the request or the invitation of the 
committee, but at the suggestion, I assume, of Mr. Riddleberger, and 
I will ask Mr. Saccio if that is correct or not. 

Mr. Saccio. That is correct, sir. 

Senator MansFireLp. Go ahead. 

Senator Capenart. I am just about through. I am trying to be 
helpful to you, other ICA people, and all governmental officials in 
making certain that we give you more and better help and better 
methods, and eliminate many of the things that are troublesome to you. 
As I said a moment ago, I think this whole matter has gone beyond 
the point of being critical of you gentlemen or being critical of Mr. 
Colegrove, or critical of anybody. Let’s see if we can’t find some 
good that can come of this whole business and improve our methods 
and our system. As I told you, I don’t think Mr. Colegrove was 
justified in writing about fringe benefits over there without saying it 
would happen in every other post in the world. That is my thought 
on the whole matter. 

And I think if we go into this radio thing a little further, which we 
may have to do, we will find out there is a lot more than $1,200 
involved. Is that what you had reference to on the $1,200? 

Mr. Garpiner. I was thinking of the radio in the President’s 

alace. 
; Senator Carpenart. I wasn’t thinking of a little detail like about the 
President’s toilet. I was thinking about the overall program of radio. 
You set out to put a system in Vietnam of 12 stations, at least so many 
stations. We only have three. One or two of those are French built, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Garpriner. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. And we have had towers over there and we 
have had men over there and we haven’t gotten very far. I think 
maybe Washington is to blame for that; we didn’t send the right 
ye over there—the engineer to design them and get them built in 
a hurry. 

Senator Mansrietp. First I wish to call on Senator Church, and 
he can yield to Mr. Saccio, if he wants. 

Senator CuurcH. Mr. Saccio, you are first. 


MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATIONS OF MALPRACTICES OF VIETNAMESE CENTRAL 
PURCHASING AGENCY 


Mr. Saccro. One of the three items Senator Capehart mentioned, 
we have a response which the chairman asked us for yesterday on 
the matter of the bridge. We must have more detail of the allegation 
on the 2,700 vehicles. If I remember the article, Mr. Colegrove said 
they were not accounted for, but before they got through they were 
able to account for all of them except a few. 

Yesterday in his testimony he said it did not involve the military, 
and we are still in the dark as to just what the specifics of the charge 
are, and as soon as we get that we will endeavor to get an answer 
specifically answering that. 
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Senator Mansrietp. We will try to get that information for you 
from Mr. Colegrove and be prepared to receive an answer. 

Mr. Saccio. Yes. On the bridge, the best information we have here 
at present, with the gentlemen from the mission, is that we have no 
information whatsoever of ‘a charge or even a rumor that 2 weeks 
before the formal opening of the bid, it was known that the company 
that succeeded in getting the contract would get it. I have a state- 
ment here that we can present. We have discussed this with Mr. Bui 
Van Loc, Director of the Central Purchasing Agency of Vietnam, 
and he has denied categorically that this charge is correct or right. 

But if we can get more detail, here again we wish to point out, we 
will work on it, and get you all the facts we can. 

In addition, we would like to point out if Mr. Gonder felt that his 
principal was being discriminated against at this time, that he should 
have complained at the time that this was up, because apparently he 
knew about or he says he knew about this before the bids were opened. 

Now he had his principal up with a bid, and if he believed this 
charge, he certainly should have complained to Mr. Gardiner or some- 
body at the mission. But he did not, so far as we know. 

Senator Mansrietp. Did Mr. Gonder represent the Bethlehem Steel 
So. in this bidding ? 

Mr. Saccrio. That is our understanding, sir. We feel he should 
have informed us, or at least make the complaint at that time. Obvi- 
ously his principal was involved, and if he had any credence in such 
a charge, he should have made it known to the mission immediately, 
but he did not, and for this reason we doubt the story. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Saccio, have you had a chance to read 
what Mr. Colegrove said yesterday about this specific question ? 

Mr. Saccto. He said that Mr. Gonder would be available as a wit- 
ness, if I remember correctly. 

Senator Mansrrevp. That isright. And hesaid: 

Mr. Gonder is prepared to testify under oath that a confidential informant 
told him in the presence of witnesses 2 weeks before the sealed bids were 
opened who would get the contract. 

He is further prepared to testify that he went to the formal bid opening in 
which some 58 bids were examined, and that there was no bid from Eurasia 
Corp. or announced at that bid opening, and lastly, he is prepared to testify that 
when he called all this to the attention of Arthur Gardiner, USOM official in 
Vietnam, he was informed by letter that the decisions on this matter did not 
lie within the purview of the mission. 

That is just to put what Mr. Colegrove said yesterday in the record 
again. 

er. Saccto. We are anxious to get this witness to have him sub- 
stantiate these facts, and as I pointed out yesterday, the letter that was 
quoted from was not entirely properly quoted in making the statement 
as to what Mr. Gardiner a to Mr. Gonder at that time. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you havea third comment ? 

Mr. Saccro. Well 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Mansrievp. I would suggest that Mr. Marcy get in touch 
with Mr. Colegrove and see what information he can furnish so we 
can present it to the ICA for verification, if possible. 

Mr. Saccro. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Senator Lausche. 
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Senator Lauscue. | asked for the right because 1 want to question 
on this subject. There were 58 bidders on this steel. It has been dis- 
closed that Bethlehem was one of them. Were there any other Amer- 
ican bidders, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I can check that, sir, if you will excuse me for 2 
minutes. 

Senator Lauscue. No, I will not take the time now. 

Did you get word from any one of the other 58 bidders that Eurasia’s 
bid was not included in the original bid ¢ 

Mr. Garviner. We did not, sir. 

Senator Lauvscne. The statement here is that Eurasia had not even 
submitted a bid that was there to be opened when the 58 were opened. 
I want to repeat the question: Did any one of the 58 bidders say to any 
one of you men or later, I would like to hear from our representatives 
in Vietnam, that Eurasia was not included in those bids? 

Mr. Garpiner. Nosuch statement was ever made. 

Senator Lausciie. When did you first get the word that 2 weeks in 
advance of the opening of the bids, the word was current that it was 
going to go to Eurasia ¢ 

Mr. Garprner. The first that I heard of that allegation was yester- 
day in this room. 

Senator Lauscue. You received word from none of the 58 bidders 
that the word was current that Eurasia was to get the bid? 

Mr. Garviner. No, sir, and I 

Senator Lauscue. Did any one of you at any time receive word of 
the character which was given here yesterday about how this bid was 
rigged ¢ 

Mr. Garvrner. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. Notoneof you? General ! 

General WitirAMs. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscuer. It would seem to me if there were 58 bidders, 
somebody would have spoken up. 

Mr. Garpiner. Could I supplement the record for a ninute, sir? 

The date of the opening of the bids was May 16, 1958. The bid 
of Eurasia Co. is dated May 6, 1958. It was forwarded by airmail 
on May 6 for a bid opening on May 16. 

Now, the second bidder 

Senator Lauscue. Go ahead. 

Mr. Garptner. The second lowest responsive bidder after Eurasia 
was a Japanese firm which quoted a price lower than Gonder’s price. 

Senator Lauscne. Did it complain’ 

Mr. Garprner. No, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. Are you of the belief without examining your 
records that there were other American bidders ? 

Mr. Garpiner. It would be hard to credit the fact that if there 
were 58 bidders that there was not another American bidder. 

Senator Lauscur. May I pursue this with just two or three more 
questions ? 

Senator Mansrtetp. Do you yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes. 

Senator Lauscue. On this subject alone. 
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In your letter to Gonder you, I take it it was the second paragraph, 
you said: 

However, though this is a matter within the control of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, 
we have done certain things. 

And in that second part which was not included in the Colegrove 
pieces, you said : 

Being fully cognizant of the importance of this award, the Purchasing Agency 
established a commission of competent engineering experts to evaluate the bids, 

_ you describe the composition and the identity of that commis- 
sion 

Mr. Garpiner. That first commission, sir, was a commission of 
Vietnamese engineers. I understand among its membership was in- 
cluded the Minister of Public Works, in the Vietnamese Government, 
a man with a French enginering degree. I am unfamiliar with the 
composition of the rest of that committee, but I know it contained 
the best Vietnamese engineers that could be brought together. 

And subsequently the bid 

Senator Lauscur. Just stop at that point. Were there any of the 
members of your staff who participated in making the evaluation of 
the relative merits of the bids? 

Mr. Garpiner. Not at that time. Subsequently they were consulted. 

Senator Lauscue. Were your experts consulted after the evaluation 
was completed or before ? 

Mr. Garviner. They were consulted after the evaluation of the 
Vietnamese engineers. 

Senator Lauscur. Who were the men consulted ? 

Mr. Garpiner. The man, first consulted was the engineer in charge 
of our Division of Transportation, Communications and Power, Mr. 
DeForrest McCauley. 

He referred the matter to the bridge design engineer of the Capitol 
Engineering Co. of Dillsburg, Pa. 

The Capitol Engineering Co. is a contractor of USOM working on 
the highway project. We had that talent on the spot in Saigon. They 
were working on the highway program. 

We had a competent engineer, a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology make that evaluation. The file which I sub- 
mitted yesterday to the committee contains the conclusions of our 
Division of Transportation, Communications and Power, buttressed 
by this independent examination of the Capitol engineer, the Ameri- 
can graduate engineer, that the award was correct and sound. 

Senator Lauscue. Now, from the overall dollars standpoint, did 
the bid of Eurasia Co. call for more dollars than the second bid of 
Gonder’s? 

Mr. Garprner. It called for $10,000 less, and gave you the same 
number of bridges. 

Senator Lauscnue. Well, now, the allegation is that the Eurasia bid 
was $91,840, and the Bethlehem bid was $61,240, and therefore obvi- 
ously $30,600 was thrown away. 

Mr. Garpiner. If I may correct you, Senator, I think you are re- 
ferring in those numbers to the bids for fertilizer, not to the bids for 
bridges. 
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The 20 bridge spans cost about $550,000. 

Senator Lauscue. That is right. 

Mr. Garpiner. And if you are interested, sirs, I have pictures of 
the bridge spans and you can see the difference between the old Krupp 
design and the “equivalent” Krupp design of the bridges now in place 
on this railroad. 

Senator Lauscne. I am not going to look at them now. 

But is my understanding correct, then, according to your analysis 
of the facts, that the overall cost of the bridge award to Eurasia from 
the standpoint of steel was less than if it had been awarded to 
Bethlehem ? 

Mr. Garprner. We bought bridges, 20 bridge trusses, for $10,000 
less than the Bethlehem price. These bridge trusses were lighter 
than the bridge trusses which Bethlehem proposed to supply. 

Senator Lauscue. And it was because of the lightness of the weight, 
compared to that of Bethlehem, that it cost you less? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, we were buying bridges 

Senator Lauscnue. Just stop there. 

And your experts said that although there was less steel put into the 
Eurasia bridge, it was of equal strength and saved money, is that 
what I am to understand ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I would prefer to say, Senator, that it was of ade- 
quate strength to meet specifications to carry the trains. 

I don’t say it was of equal strength, but it was of adequate strength 
to meet the specs. 

Senator Lauscue. The overall result was that although the bid of 
Gonder was less in dollars per ton, the overall cost to the Government 
was less in your award of the bid to Eurasia ? 

Mr. Garpiner. That is precisely correct, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Now, then, I think that you ought to submit a 
statement identifying the individuals whom you called upon to make 
the evaluation, how old they are, what their profession is, the schools 
that they are graduated from, so that we will have the ability to 
determine the character of the individuals who made the evaluation. 

Mr. Garptner. Senator Lausche, the papers which were filed yester- 
day with the committee contain much of that information. I cannot 
at this moment provide the engineering degrees of these particular 
engineers, but if it is desired that we should go to that length, I will be 
very glad to doso. 

Senator Mansrretp. Will you doso for the committee? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. I think from the standpoint of the entire Foreign 
Relations Committee it is essential that we ascertain the truth. I am 
prepared to act in this matter in a manner that will allow the chips 
to fall where they will. 

I will not, however, begin formulating judgments on rumors, gossip, 
and hearsay. I will not condemn men of the type as Gardiner, as the 
Ambassador, and others, on hearsay testimony. I think it is essential 
that we get right to the people who will be able to testify pertinently 
and competently on material evidence to establish what the truth is. 
We ought to go to the full length to send our representatives there and 
ascertain the truth and allow the chips to fall where they will. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


VIETNAMESE ENGINEERING PANEL ON PROPRIETY OF AWARD FOR STEEL BRIDGES 


1. Tran Le Quang, Secretary of State for Public Works and Oommunicatione 


Born on January 6, 1918, in Ha Tien Province, Cochinchina. 
Education: 
1931-38: Lycee Petrus Ky, Saigon; baccalaureat en mathematiques. 
1938-39 : Lycee Sant Louis, Paris. 
1939-40: Lycee de Dax, Pyrennees. 
1940-43: L’Ecole Nationale des Ponts et Chaussees, Paris; graduated 
with honors; degree in civil engineering. 
Experience: 
1943-46: With several engineering firms in Paris, notably the Societe 
Francaise Pelnard-Considere et Caquit. 
1946-48: Railway engineer, National Railroad Co. of Southeastern 
France. 
1948-51: Central office of the French Overseas Railroads. 
1951-56: Various positions with Vietnam Railroad Administration, f- 
nally the Director General. 


2. Nguyen Ngoc Lam, Chief of Track and Buildings Service of the Railway Ad- 
ministration 
Born on October 10, 1913. 
Education: Not available. 


Experience: 
1937: Entered the French administration in Indochina, serving with the 


Service of Public Works as a highway inspector. Subsequently prin- 
cipal technical assistant within the Public Works Service. 

1952-53: As member of the Railway Subcommittee of ECAFEH, Lam par- 
ticipated in the ECAFE Railway Operations study group’s round-the-world 
tour. Since then, has represented his government at several ECAFE and 
U.N. railway conferences. 

8. Bui Huu Tuan, Assistant Director of Highways and Bridges 

Education: Not available. A civil engineer by profession. 

Experience: He is the third-ranking official within the Directorate General 
of Public Works. In 1958, he led the Vietnamese delegation to the fourth 
meeting of the ECAFE Highway Subcommittee held in Bangkok. 


4. Vu Van Thai, Director General of the Budget and Foreign Aid 


Born on January 26, 1919, in Hanoi, Tonkin. 
Hducation : 
Secondary school in Vietnam. 
1939-44: Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactrers, Paris (Licence es 
sciences). 
1944-46: National Center of Scientific Research, Paris (scholarship). 
DPxperience: 
1946-49: Laboratory Chief, National Center of Scientific Research. 
1949-51: Regional Chief, Societe de |]’Installation Rationelle. 
1951-54 : Director, Les Presses Scientifiques Internationales. 
1955-—December: Director of Plan for reconstruction of Dong Cam dam. 
December 1955: Director General of the Budget and Foreign Aid. 


&. Bui Van Loe, Director of Central Purchasing Agency 


Born on March 30, 1914, in Hanoi, Tonkin. 

Education : 
1936-38 : Ecole Notariat, received degree in law. 
1939-40 : Militaire d’Infantrie St. Maixent, received diploma. 

Experience: 
1943-56 : Conseillier Juridique, self-employed in real estate management, 

a profession usually reserved for French citizens. 

1956 to date: Central Purchasing Agency. 
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U.S. ENGINEERS WHO REVIEWED THE BID FOR STEEL BRIDGES 


1. DeForest McCauley, Chief, Transportation, Communication and Power Divt- 
sion, Saigon; July 1956 to present 

Born September 27, 1901; Nebraska. 

University of Nebraska, B.S. civil engineering, 1922. 

With Department of Interior, 1919-20; detailer, estimator, inspector and 
engineer, building material and engineering firms, 1922-28; project and bridge 
engineer, Nebraska State Highway Department, 1928-33; District engineer, 
1933-35, State construction engineer, 1935, relief agencies ; assistant director and 
chief engineer, 1935-39, State director of operation 1939-40, director of airways 
and airports section 1940-42, Works Project Administration; assistant director, 
operations division, Department of War, 1942-43; U.S. Army 1943-46, major, 
overseas service; engineer, Federal Works Agency, 1946-47; Chief of Operation 
Division at Athens, Department of War, 1947-49; appointed FSR-1 and assigned 
as construction adviser at Athens (ECA), May 15, 1949; FOA-3, October 5, 1953; 
FSR-2, September 30, 1955. 

2. David Allan Firmage, Chief of Capitol’s Bridge Design Section 
Born February 15, 1918; Nephi, Utah. 
Education : 
Spanish Fork High School, Spanish Fork, Utah, 1933-35. 
Brigham Young High School, Provo, Utah, summer 1935. 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 1935-37. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1937-40; B.S. in civil engineer- 
ing. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; 1940-41; M.S. 
in civil engineering. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 1952-53. 

Employment : 

E. G. Budd Manufacturing Co., June 1941 to September 1942; engineer. 

Engineering Research and Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va., 
September 1942 to September 1947; engineer. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fa., September 1947 to June 1952; 


teacher. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., June 1952; re 
search. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1937-40; B.S. in civil engineering. 


Bureau of Reclamation, Spanish Fork, Utah, summer 1956; engineer. 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, August 1955 to 1957; teacher. 
Memberships: American Society of Civil Engineers (technical) since 1940; 
Society for Experimental Stress Analysis (technical) since 1945. 


ICA EVALUATION TEAM 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a few ques- 
tions to Mr. Saccio, and then a few to the Ambassador. 

Mr. Saccio, has the ICA ever sent an evaluation team to Vietnam ? 

Mr. Saccro. There is an evaluation report on it. The team was sent 
out there to do the job. I think Mr. Gardiner will probably have the 
date in mind. 

Senator Cuurcu. When was that evaluation team sent out? 

Mr. Garprner. Approximately 2 years ago. 

Mr. Dursrow. They arrived in May 1957, and stayed there for ap- 
proximately 7 weeks. I can get the exact dates if you wish. 

Senator Cuurcn. They stayed approximately 7 weeks? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. And they arrived in May of —— 

Mr. Dursrow. 1957. 

Senator Cuurcnu. I assume, then, that they did file a report with 
the— 

Mr. Saccio. With the Director. 
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Senator Cuurcn. I think we both understand, and I say it only in 
an introductory way, that there is presently a disagreement between 
the Congress and the Executive with respect to these reports, and I 
know you are fully mindful of that fact. 

So for purposes of the record, let me ask you whether your instruc- 
tions and authority permit you to make that report available in con- 
fidence to this committee. 

Mr. Saccio. Sir, our decision on that matter is that it should not 
be made available to the Congress. This is one document, aside from 
personnel efficiency reports, which we have retained under the doctrine 
of the executive privilege. All other documents, all other papers, 
the material on which we have worked, raw material, views, opinions, 
have been made available to the GAO. 

They have gone through our files in many of these countries, in- 
vestigated, and have exactly the same source of information that we 
have in making of these evaluation reports. 

Senator Cuurcu. I fully appreciate the reason why reports con- 
cerning personnel performance are of such a nature as to be withheld 
from the Congress, but what are the reasons for the Executive decision 
to withhold from this committee an evaluation report of the foreign 
aid program in Vietnam made by a special study group sent out 
for that purpose? 

Mr. Saccto. The decision, of course, is not limited to evaluation 
reports in Vietnam, but applies to evaluation reports made on any 
country. 

The basic policy is identical with the policy which is the basis of 
our decision on not making available efficiency reports on employees, 
to wit, the Director has felt in this case, and we have reviewed the 
matter any number of times since Mr. Hollister was Director, Mr. 
Smith succeeded him, and Mr. Riddleberger succeeded him, it was 
felt that in this area we wanted to make absolutely sure that we got 
direct, candid views of the people who were making these studies and 
reports without fear and favor in their manner of reporting, so that 
there would be no question in our mind that a man was withholding 
because he feared either criticism for what he said about a fellow 
worker, in many instances, or feared that his criticism would be taken 
unkindly, or he would withhold something he strongly felt because 
he feared it might hurt somebody in the performance of his duties. 

This area, we feel, is one in which we want the men who are sent 
out, and as you probably know, the team consists of a man from ICA, 
a man from the State Department, and other people who help them. 
They are told that they have got to be absolutely frank in their candid 
views in coming up with their reports to the Director. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Just so the record is clear, it is my understanding 
that the Executive takes the position that these evaluation reports are 
not only to be withheld from this committee and from the Congress 
for purposes of public use, but they are also to be withheld for pur- 
poses of confidential use in executive session ? 

Mr. Saccro. That is correct. There is no question here of security 
at all. As far as documents are classified for security reasons, there 
is no problem. We can let the committee have them. 

Senator Cuurcn. This is merely a question of Executive preroga- 
tive, as you see it? 
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Mr. Saccro. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cnurcn. If these reports are not to be made available, 
then can you tell us something about the results of this special in- 
vestigation that was made? Have you reviewed these reports gen- 
erally ? 

Mr. Saccro. Generally one of my functions—this particular evalua- 
tion was made when I was General Counsel and not Deputy, and I 
had no particular responsibility there except if it impinged on the 
work of counsel overseas. 

But when these reports are made, they are followed up and actions 
are assigned, to determine what recommendations will be followed, 
which will not be followed, because they are evaluated here again be- 
cause, after all, it is the opinion of only a few persons. 


EVALUATION TEAM REPORT ON VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcn. Can you tell me, Mr. Saccio, whether the evalua- 
tion team at Vietnam found and reported back any evidence that 
would tend to support any of Mr. Colegrove’s charges in his articles? 

Mr. Saccio. I can’t tell you that, sir. I don’t know, and I would 
have to say that if I were to do that I might as well give you the 
report. I mean 

enator Courcn. I think there is quite a difference between judging 
the reasons that you have given here 

Mr. Saccto. I don’t happen to know whether they did or not, but 
if we go to the next question of whether I should or can, then I really 
have to review that again in the field of policy in connection with the 
report itself. 

enator Cuurcn. Let me ask you this: 

As a result of that investigation and report, can you give this com- 
mittee any information as to whether or not changes were recommended 
and whether changes were effected in the administration of the pro- 
gram on Vietnam ? 

Mr. Saccto. I believe I can report on that, and will look into it. I 
am fairly sure that changes came about, if Vietnam is typical of 
the other evaluation reports, the answer would be “Yes.” This is 
theoretical, but I would have to check back. 

Senator Cuurcn. You have no present recollection as to whether 
or not that investigation did result in recommended action ? 

Mr. Saccto. I do not know. 








ANTI-AMERICANISM IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Ambassador, yesterday we were discussing 
the question of anti-American feeling in Vietnam, and I believe we 
took up and disposed of several particulars that had been raised in 
connection with these articles. 

In that regard, your testimony and that of others yesterday was 
to the effect that this feeling certainly is not due to the impact that 
the Americans had in Vietnam with respect to the inflation problem, 
could not be due to the so-called golden ghetto problem, because it 
doesn’t exist in Saigon as it may exist elsewhere. 
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Senator Cuurcn. I think we both understand, and I say it only in 
an introductory way, that there is presently a disagreement between 
the Congress and the Executive with respect to these reports, and I 
know you are fully mindful of that fact. 

So for purposes of the record, let me ask you whether your instruc- 
tions and authority permit you to make that report available in con- 
fidence to this committee. 

Mr. Saccio. Sir, our decision on that matter is that it should not 
be made available to the Congress. This is one document, aside from 
personnel efficiency reports, which we have retained under the doctrine 
of the executive privilege. All other documents, all other papers, 
the material on which we have worked, raw material, views, opinions, 
have been made available to the GAO. 

They have gone through our files in many of these countries, in- 
vestigated, and have exactly the same source of information that we 
have in making of these evaluation reports. 

Senator Cuurcu. I fully appreciate the reason why reports con- 
cerning personnel performance are of such a nature as to be withheld 
from the Congress, but what are the reasons for the Executive decision 
to withhold from this committee an evaluation report of the foreign 
aid program in Vietnam made by a special study group sent out 
for that purpose? 

Mr. Saccto. The decision, of course, is not limited to evaluation 
reports in Vietnam, but applies to evaluation reports made on any 
country. 

The basic policy is identical with the policy which is the basis of 
our decision on not making available efficiency reports on employees, 
to wit, the Director has felt in this case, and we have reviewed the 
matter any number of times since Mr. Hollister was Director, Mr. 
Smith succeeded him, and Mr. Riddleberger succeeded him, it was 
felt that in this area we wanted to make absolutely sure that we got 
direct, candid views of the people who were making these studies and 
reports without fear and favor in their manner of reporting, so that 
there would be no question in our mind that a man was withholding 
because he feared either criticism for what he said about a fellow 
worker, in many instances, or feared that his criticism would be taken 
unkindly, or he would withhold something he strongly felt because 
he feared it might hurt somebody in the performance of his duties. 

This area, we feel, is one in which we want the men who are sent 
out, and as you probably know, the team consists of a man from ICA, 
a man from the State Department, and other people who help them. 
They are told that they have got to be absolutely frank in their candid 
views in coming up with their reports to the Director. 

Senator Cuurcn. Just so the record is clear, it is my understanding 
that the Executive takes the position that these evaluation reports are 
not only to be withheld from this committee and from the Congress 
for purposes of public use, but they are also to be withheld for pur- 
poses of confidential use in executive session ? 

Mr. Saccro. That is correct. There is no question here of security 
at all. As far as documents are classified for security reasons, there 
is no problem. We can let the committee have them. 

Senator Cuurcn. This is merely a question of Executive preroga- 
tive, as you see it? 
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Mr. Saccro. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cnurcn. If these reports are not to be made available, 
then can you tell us something about the results of this special in- 
vestigation that was made? Have you reviewed these reports gen- 
erally? 

Mr. Saccto. Generally one of my functions—this particular evalua- 
tion was made when I was General Counsel and not Deputy, and I 
had no particular responsibility there except if it impinged on the 
work of counsel overseas. 

But when these reports are made, they are followed up and actions 
are assigned, to determine what recommendations will be followed, 
which will not be followed, because they are evaluated here again be- 
cause, after all, it is the opinion of only a few persons. 


EVALUATION TEAM REPORT ON VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcn. Can you tell me, Mr. Saccio, whether the evalua- 
tion team at Vietnam found and reported back any evidence that 
would tend to support any of Mr. Colegrove’s charges in his articles? 

Mr. Saccro. I can’t tell you that, sir. I don’t know, and I would 
have to say that if I were to do that I might as well give you the 
report. I mean 

Senator Cuurcn. I think there is quite a difference between judging 
the reasons that you have given here—— 

Mr. Saccto. I don’t happen to know whether they did or not, but 
if we go to the next question of whether I should or can, then I really 
have to review that again in the field of policy in connection with the 
report itself. 

Senator Cuurcn. Let me ask you this: 

As a result of that investigation and report, can you give this com- 
mittee any information as to whether or not changes were recommended 
and whether changes were effected in the administration of the pro- 
gram on Vietnam ? 

Mr. Saccro. I believe I can report on that, and will look into it. I 
am fairly sure that changes came about, if Vietnam is typical of 
the other evaluation reports, the answer would be “Yes.” This is 
theoretical, but I would have to check back. 

Senator Cuurcn. You have no present recollection as to whether 
or not that investigation did result in recommended action ? 

Mr. Saccto. I do not know. 





ANTI-AMERICANISM IN VIETNAM 


Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Ambassador, yesterday we were discussing 
the question of anti-American feeling in Vietnam, and I believe we 
took up and disposed of several particulars that had been raised in 
connection with these articles. 

In that regard, your testimony and that of others yesterday was 
to the effect that this feeling certainly is not due to the impact that 
the Americans had in Vietnam with respect to the inflation problem, 
could not be due to the so-called golden ghetto problem, because it 
doesn’t exist in Saigon as it may exist elsewhere. 
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And certainly the burden of the testimony yesterday morning would 
indicate that the separate American commissaries there and the prac- 
tices at the American theater there have had no large impact upon 
public attitudes toward Americans. $. ror tia 

But you did say that there is some anti-American feeling in Viet- 
nam, and I am wondering if you would give to the committee your 
opinion as to the reasons for this anti-American feeling. ( 

Mr. Dursrow. I don’t know of any specific reasons except that, in 
any large group of people, you are going to get people who don’t 
like somebody. 

There may be among those who are anti-Government there, people 
who are ualoas because we are doing too much for the Government. 
These people would like perhaps to be in power. There are the usual 
complainers who just gripe for the sake of griping. 

I cannot offhand offer any real reason except that you are bound not 
to be liked by everybody. And it isthe ones who don’t like us that make 
the most noise. Saigon, in my experience, is one of the worst rumor 
towns I have ever been in. There is a main street there called Rue 
Catinat, and the local phrase is, “If you hear a rumor that must be 
from Radio Catinat.” We hear some fantastic rumors. 

“The President was shot by the Vice President yesterday.” I liter- 
ally heard that one all over town in June 1957. “He had been cap- 
tured by the Army. The Army surrounded the palace.” My naval 
attaché told me that. I told him to drive up the street and look. It 
was just as calm as the dickens up there. Then it developed that 
President Diem hadn’t been captured by the Army in Saigon but 
Dalat. I happened to have a member of my staff at Dalat. He hap- 
pened to be up there and he happened to see President Diem just as 
big as life and enjoying a day in Dalat. So you have a lot of rumors 
there from disgruntled people, people who perhaps bid on something 
for import and didn’t get the bid—I am talking about Vietnamese, 
too, not just Americans. You do have that, I think, in any group. 

I might ask General Williams, who has been in Vietnam longer 
than I have, to say a few words. 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes; I would like to hear from General Williams. 
I know he could be helpful here. But just let me make this brief 
explanation of the reason I pursue this point. 

In my own experience, I was in the Orient for 2 years during the 
war, and I encountered in India and in Burma and in China at that 
time a great deal of animosity toward westerners—that is, toward 
white men. 

To the extent that Americans were confused with white men gen- 
erally, we bore the brunt of that bad feeling. To the extent that we 
were differentiated from Englishmen, from Frenchmen, from Dutch- 
men, and from others who had long been identified with colonialism 
in this area, the feeling toward Americans was exceedingly good, 
exceptionally good. 

Now, I am told by men who have visited in this area of the world 
in recent months, in recent years, in whose opinion I have a lot of con- 
fidence, that there is an alarming amount of anti-American feeling; 
that it seems to be growing all the time. That in some areas it is dan- 
gerous for Americans to move, and nowhere is the feeling toward us 
warm or friendly, and if this is so, then we have got to take stock of 
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our situation, and we have got to make some radical changes in our 
approach. 

Now, I don’t know whether these reports are accurate, but I am 
alarmed by them, by their persistency and by the fact that they come 
from many different sources. 

Yesterday, when I asked you, Mr. Ambassador, whether in your 
opinion public feeling toward Americans in Vietnam had improved or 
had deteriorated during the time that you have been an American 
Ambassador, you replied that, if I recall correctly, you replied that 
you were not certain. It was difficult for you to say, but that you sur- 
mised or thought perhaps it had improved some. 

Now, isn’t this a crucial function of the American Embassy to un- 
dertake to ascertain as accurately and as thoroughiy as possible what 
the public feeling may be toward the United States from month to 
month in a country like Vietnam? What are the mechanics? Don't 
you really try to undertake to find this out as completely and as re- 
hably as you can ? 

Mr. Dursrow. We do not on an organized basis. We report in our 
country meetings about various incidents, the various conversations 
we have had with Vietnamese, the trips we have taken in the country, 
and despite Mr. Colegrove’s articles we travel a great deal in the 
country Ineeting people and talking with people, and I never felt the 
necessity In Vietnam of trying to do that sort of thing on an organized 
DaASis. 

We imight try to run something, sort of a Gallup poll, perhaps, but 
we have not. I honestly feel—— 

Senator Cuurcn. I don’t think it is as light a question as that. I 
hope that the reports that I have had are quite inaccurate and exag- 
gerated and ee in Vietnam the general attitude toward Ameri- 
cans is so good that it is not necessary to give this much attention. 

But, 1 take it from your answer that aside from little incidents that 
may be reported back from those who go into the field, and that may 
be alluded to in meetings that occurred, there is no systematic effort 
to ascertain what the popular feeling may be toward the United States 
at any given time. 

Mr. Durnrow. No, sir; not systematic. But I still feel, based on my 
contacts with people all over the country, with a staff which gets 
around, that the feeling toward the United States is very good in 
Vietnam. 

I know of other countries, and perhaps I should not mention them 
here, but just passing through on my way home, I heard of some 
anti-American feelings, becoming more organized. It is more na- 
tionalism cropping up, and I have heard reports of that kind myself. 

But I think, and I can ask Mr. Gardiner and General Williams to 
give their evaluation, that generally speaking, the Americans are very 
well respected in Vietnam. There are exceptions, of course. 

Senator Cuvrcu. General, we would like to have your comment on 
that. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. SAMUEL T. WILLIAMS—Resumed 


General Witu1ams. I hope my comments are not too long. I could 
speak at some length on this subject, I think. 
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I would like to say as background that I went out to Vietnam in 
October of 1955 on a 2-year detail, and have been retained there since 
that time, and possibly under present plans will be there for another 
year. 

I have had almost 4 years in that country now, and I must remind 

ou that the majority of my personal associates have been either 
Vietnamese officials in the city of Saigon or the military throughout 
the entire country—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

I would like to repeat, as the Ambassador just said, that Saigon is 
undoubtedly the rumor capital of the world and all kinds of fantastic 
rumors may be heard there. 

Now, as to the specific question as to American unpopularity—if it 
is there, I have never seen it. Among the Vietnamese, the — with 
whom we are unpopular are the old colonialists that are still there, 
and those Vietnamese, Dar Veit and Boa Driest, who profited from 
colonialism, that want that country to return to a state of colonialism. 
Under the colonialism they had privileges they don’t have now. They 
have lost some business because the French Expeditionary Force of 
about 190,000 people have gone—and for various reasons of that 
nature—and they want to go back to the old system. Those people 
will tell anyone who comes to Saigon and listens to them anything that 
they think will promote the embarrassment of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, or tear down the reputations of the Americans who went in 
there to help the present government. 

When I first went there, some Vietnamese military had the idea, 
and I presume the civilians, too, that the Americans intended taking 
the place of the colonials. 

We countered that in the military by saying openly and as often 
as possible, “Come on and learn what we are trying to teach you so 
we can get out and go home.” 

Vietnam is considered in military circles as a hardship station, and 
a person goes there for 12 months only, from the time he leaves the 
west coast until the time he gets back to the west coast, unless he hap- 
pens to be stationed in the Saigon area, and there he is required to 
stay 14 months; and if he brings his family, 1 year after his family 
arrives, which usually makes his tour of duty 2 years plus. 

Now, the Vietnamese know—the Vietnamese military know that 
the U.S. military are trying to get a job done, so we can turn our 
tasks completely over to them and get out. There is no question of 
this whatsoever. 

I don’t believe that there is a place in the world where there is a 
U.S. military mission, that the association between the American 
Army, Navy, Air Force officers, soldiers, sailors, and airmen, and the 
host country are any more cordial or any more close than they are 
in Vietnam. 

As I travel through the country, I usually have with me a Vietna- 
mese driver, because they can handle their own traffic better than an 
American driver can do it, and I usually have a Vietnamese inter- 
penton, and I am usually in a jeep. The interpreter is usually a 

lieutenant or captain, or maybe he is a civilian. 

I have never yet noticed a Vietnamese looking at me in a hostile 
manner. I have never had a Vietnamese say what I considered—al- 
though I don’t understand the language—anything as I have passed 
that I thought was disrespectful, or use a disrespectful tone. 
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On the contrary, in the countryside—and I am speaking now par- 
ticularly about the countryside, because in big cities people in all 
countries act differently. I pass people and they look and stare at 
me because they are not too accustomed to seeing too many Ameri- 
cans or other white people. If I nod my head and say “Hello,” in- 
variably they nod their head and smile and reply, maybe take off 
their hat and wave, and acts of that nature, and it is always in the 
friendly spirit. 

Senator Cuurcu. When you travel that way, General, do you 
travel in uniform ? 

General WititaMs. Yes, sir. 

Now, a few days ago, at the time that this episode took place, or 
these articles were written, I happened to be up near the demarcation 
line, with the I Corps, and I was living in a Vietnamese army camp 
with one officer, no other Americans there at all. We had an Ameri- 
can camp with advisers about 4 miles away. I camped with Vietna- 
mese army people. 

In going through a village one day, villagers were making remarks, 
and I said to the interpreter, “What did that person say?” He 
answered, “There goes a three-star American general. He lives up in 
the Vietnamese army camp.” He added, “They are making that re- 
mark very proudly.” TI asked, “How do they know I am not a French- 
man?” He replied, “They know there are no Frenchmen allowed 
with the Vietnamese armed forces.” 

Well, I could continue like that, Senator Church, for any length 
of time, because I feel very strongly about it. However, I must say, 
I never asked the Vietnamese whether they liked Americans or not. 

Senator Cuurcu. I am very glad you are testifying General. This 
is going to be very helpful to the committee, because the question of 
general feeling there toward the United States certainly is an im- 
portant one; and certainly reflects upon the kind of program we are 
conducting there. 

Your general feeling is, based upon your contacts with the Viet- 
namese armed forces, and with the Vietnamese Government officials, 
and with such contact as you have with the public generally as you 
move from place to place in the country, that the popular attitude 
toward the United States is good ? 

General WiiitaMs. That is my considered judgment. 

Senator Cuurcu. And you base that upon some 4 years’ experi- 
ence there ? 

General Wiiitams. Lacking about 3 months of being 4 years of 
very close, intimate association. 

Now, we have American advisers there, if I may add, down to 
including regional and separate battalion level. An adviser, say he 
is on duty with the 10th Regiment, will live with that regiment; he 
is going to live there 12 months. He has the closest association. 
He teaches his Vietnamese counterpart how to speak English; he 
advises them every day. He knows the officers with whom he works 
and many of their families. 

We never give a command. Our influence is always by advising 
and persuasion, and the reason that we have had success with the 
armed forces is largely because I require my officers and soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen to conduct themselves the way a person should 
in the U.S. military service, and if they don’t, they are sent home. 
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The Vietnamese have a great deal of respect for U.S. military peo- 
ple. I have been told by the highest Vietnamese authority that one 
of the best things that the U.S. military can do for Vietnam, over 
the long range, is to teach their military by example: sincerity, in- 
tegrity, honesty. And teach them how a military man should live 
as a gentleman and as a man of character. Consequently, if one of 
my people fails to conduct himself properly, I report him to Wash- 
ington as not suitable for military duty in a foreign country and ask 
for his withdrawal. 

I have had to do that only on two or three occasions. 

The Vietnamese authorities appreciate that, and that is one reason 
we have close, friendly association. Repeatedly, when a man finishes 
his 12 months, I get letters from division commanders, regimental 
commanders, and the Secretary of Defense, asking if I won’t take it 
up with Washington to get this person or that to remain in Vietnam. 
Incidentally, that is the reason lam there. The Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has made requests of the United States that I remain there 
beyond my normal tour of duty. 

enator Cuurcu. General, I think you have given us a splendid 
piece of testimony here, and you are certainly to be commended for 
the way you have directed that program and the attitude you have 
taken toward it. 

I think that your approach is very sound, and I am very happy to 
have such a good report. 

Let me ask you this: Are any of the American officers involved in 
undertaking to learn Vietnamese ? 

General Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir, but it is a tremendously difficult task. 
I have been unable to learn the language myself. Of the Vietnam- 
ese-speaking officers that I have, I think I have only three, only one 
has learned Vietnamese while in Vietnam. 

This is due to three things, as far as I am concerned, and I think 
it would apply to most of my officers and soldiers: 

First, the difficulty of learning a language where one word can 
mean many things depending on whether it is pronounced loud, low, 
or in some other tone. The second is the lack of time, and third, the 
fact that large numbers of Vietnamese are trying to learn English. 
U.S. officers in the field with units conduct English classes one or two 
times a week. All my officers—not all, but large numbers of my offi- 
cers in the Saigon area, instruct in English in regular civilian schools, 
1 or 2 or 3 nights a week. 

Every Vietnamese—not every Vietnamese, of course, that is a gross 
exaggeration—but thousands and thousands of Vietnamese are try- 
ing to learn the English language, and the Army conducts an Eng- 
lish language school for Vietnamese that are to be sent back to the 
United States to military schools. I won’t approve a Vietnamese to 
a U.S. military school unless he can understand the language well 
enough to participate in class discussions in schools such as Fort 
Leavenworth or Fort Benning. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN VIETNAMESE AND MAAG OFFICIALS 


Senator Cuurcu. Let me ask you a question on the military side of 
this program: 
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As you get reports from your officers in the field that are attached 
to the various Vietnamese units, do you ask from them for any infor- 
mation that they may have as to general attitudes that prevail in 
their units toward the United States? I mean, is this something that 
you try to keep tab on ? 

General Witi1ams. Yes, sir, but not in the way you indicate. 

Senator Cuurcn. How do you doit? 

General Wirri1aMs. Shall I explain that to you? 

Senator Crurcu. Yes, please. 

General Wii1aMs. In addition to the various and sundry visits 
and inspections that my officers make, I call together my senior ad- 
visers periodically, not at any regular time, but once every 4 weeks 
or once every 5 weeks, according to how I can work it into our 
schedule. 

Those conferences usually last about 2 days, sometimes 21% or 3. 

Now, at these conferences we have Vietnamese general staff officers 
present, and the conference is just as open and aboveboard as this 
hearing is right here. 

Each adviser reports what has happened in his organization, the 
outstanding things that have hapeelied in his organization, since the 
last meeting. 

If there are any problems that come up in training, logistics, or 
anything else, that is discussed there. 

The chief of the general staff of the Vietnamese Army sits at my 
side, and he speaks English. He has a representative of each of his 
general staff sections there, and we clear up anything that needs clear- 
ing; whether it is the Vietnamese fault or Americans’ fault, I don’t 
care, it doesn’t make any difference. We are trying to correct faults. 
It is all open and aboveboard. 

Now, at those periods of the conference at which the Vietnamese 
are not invited, each officer has to report, and I limit him to about 4 
minutes, of the relationship between himself and the U.S. officers 
under his command and the Vietnamese with whom they are working. 
That is one part of their report. 

The other is, I want to know how much exercise they are taking, I 
want to know if there is any trouble, if any Vietnamese commander is 
giving them a hard time or anything of that nature, as my arrange- 
ments with the top Vietnamese are that any-time that one of my 
advisers has difficulty with a Vietnamese commander or the Viet- 
namese commander fails to accept sound recommendations, that fact 
is to be reported to me personally. 

Then I discuss the difficulty with the highest Vietnamese authorities 
and we decide whether or not the recommendation made was sound, 
whether the Vietnamese commander should carry it out or should not 
do it, and if he should, then the Vietnamese highest command sees 
that the recommendations of the U.S. adviser are followed. 

IT haven’t had a report of a serious difference in close on to 3 years. 
That doesn’t mean that if an adviser recommends to a regimental com- 
mander or division commander that he do something today, that the 
commander will do it then. He may wait a few days or more and 
then say to the adviser, “I have had an idea,” and repeat the adviser’s 
original recommendation to him. 
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The adviser, being a smart man, will say, “I think that is a pretty 
ene idea and I suggest that you do it.” And the man does it. It has 

come his idea, and I think it is a splendid relationship, and a good 
way to get things done. I am proud of those officers and men who 
come out to help me. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much for your testimony, Gen- 
eral. 

ee Gardiner, do you have anything to add to this from the civilian 
side ¢ 

Mr. Garpiner. I would like just to say a few words. I feel very 
hesitant, after the eloquence of General Williams and the Ambas- 
sador, but I will try to make two or three points, remembering that 
of the three I have been in Vietnam far too short a time, a little 
longer than a year. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN ICA PERSONNEL AND VIETNAMESE 


One evidence of the fact that they are not turning anti-American 
is the interest in learning the English language, which extends to the 
civilian sector as well as to the military people about whom General 
Williams is talking. 

That certainly is proof to me that they are interested in us and they 
probably like us. 

The second evidence is the growth and extent of our participant 
training program both for senior and junior people. We have even 
got down to the undergraduate level, as well as the senior people who 
come out on the Leader grants. That program is growing and to my 
way of thinking it is one of the best programs we have. 

The third bit of evidence is the lengths that the Vietnamese go to 
include us and to thank us at various ceremonials in which the aid 
program is involved, to a greater or lesser part. 

I think they remember the interests that American people such as 
Senator Mansfield have had in the beginning of Vietnam, and the 
help we have given to the Vietnamese. To my way of thinking they 
overdo their gratitude. If there is a ceremony in the agrarian reform 
program, giving bonds to the landlords and titles to the farmers, we 
are very frequently included. 

We were included most recently in that connection in the annual 
conference of officials handling that program, and a great many nice 
things were said about the United States, more than I think we de- 
serve sometimes. This runs right through the program, Mr. Senator. 

Now, there is a lot of cornerstone laying. The Ambassador and I 
were out just the other day at a big textile mill which is being en- 
gineered and operated by Vietnamese private interests, but financed 
through our commercial import program. That happens to be a 
venture that will absorb capital of about $4 million, and produce a 
very substantial proportion of the Vietnam’s textile requirements. It 
is an example of industrial growth. 

But we are included in a ceremony of that kind without any hesita- 
tion on the part of the Government. 

And speaking for myself, I haven’t had nearly the same experience, 
nearly the opportunity for as many experiences as General Williams, 
but I have been from one end of that country to the other, often the 
only American in groups of Vietnamese. 
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I very recently had what I considered the signal honor to be in- 
vited by the Vice President to travel in the southern part of Vietnam 
with other members of the Vietnamese Cabinet and some of the func- 
tionaries. 

Now, the purpose of this trip was to show the people in the southern 
part of that country that the Government was not afraid of acts of 
terrorism and sabotage. We went there just about the same time 
that the dredge was blown up, and the Vice President said, “I want 
you to come with me and see how we are going to try to handle this 
thing. Our first object is to show the people in the countryside that 
we, the government in Saigon, are not afraid of these terrorists, and 
the second is to conduct inquiries to find out among these people what 
they think ought to be done about it.” 

And I can tell you, sir, that we lived a very rigorous schedule. We 
got up at 4 o’clock in the morning, and we were lucky if we were in 
our beds at 12 o’clock at night. And the Vice President went from 
village to village where he would assemble groups of 200 or 300 peo- 
ple, and he would not harangue them, make a long speech. He would 

reak the ice about 10 minutes, and then he would call up witnesses 
one after the other. 

I could not understand the Vietnamese, I do not speak Vietnamese, 
but I know what he was doing. He was saying what is the trouble, 
come and tell me where your trouble is coming from, and then he 
would turn to the local functionaries and say, what about this? 

It was a most revealing and interesting experience, and to my way 
of thinking it was democracy in the making, and I was interested in 
the caliber of these village people and also in the fact that among the 
participants in these groups were women as well as men. 

Speaking for our own group, our USOM group, I am convinced 
that we are not losing any ground as far as relations between Ameri- 
cans and Vietnamese are concerned. 

I would say this, sir, that these articles were read by the Vice Presi- 
dent and by the President of Vietnam and gave them much cause for 
thought. They just cannot. understand why their country should be 
attacked along these lines. 

Senator Cuurcu. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mansrieip. Senator Carlson. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Church has ren- 
dered a real service here in getting something into the record. 

As I mentioned yesterday, in the short statement that I made, I 
spent 3 days in Vietnam which, of course, I said at that time made me 
a specialist, and I say that facetiously. I did some special work and 
study on the military side of it. And what General Williams has 
stated this morning, {én confirm from firsthand knowledge in a very 
limited way. 

I was with him; I was with some of his officers; and I talked to 
some of the troops and saw this training, and this had an effect on me 
when we were considering the foreign aid authorization bill as far as 
military assistance is concerned. This gets out into the community. 
There were reserves in training, and it was a great organization. 
They got out, they learned how to take care of themselves, how to live 
and run a government, and they knew how to handle equipment, and 
it was a very important phase of this entire program. 
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I am so glad that you brought that out this morning. I did not 
have an opportunity to get into the other fields as er as I would 
have liked, but I found nothing that would be distressing. 

Mr. Ambassador, you are not a stranger to the Far East or the Near 
Kast. 

Mr. Dcrerow. I am not an expert on the Far East, sir. I have been 
out there about 4 years. I was a year and a half in Singapore before 
I was assigned up to Saigon. 

Senator Cartson. [ thought you had some previous service prior to 
Saigon. 

Mr. Durprow. No, sir; Singapore was my first assignment in Asia. 

Senator Cartson. But those were the two posts you have had? 

Mr. Dursrow. In Asia: yes, sir. 


CONFLICTING NEWS STORLES ON VIETNAM 


Senator Cartson. Well, I mentioned that because we have had con- 
flicting reports from the news services, and I am going to read just 
the first paragraph of an article written by Ernest K. Lindley. You 
will pardon me if 1 am a little prejudiced. Ernest Lindley is a 
Kansan; his father was chancellor of our university for many years, 
but this is what Ernest Lindley wrote on June 25, 1959, from Saigon : 

South Vietnam has made more striking progress in more ways than any other 
Asian nation I have so far visited. For this credit must go first to a dedicated, 
canny, indefatigabie, invincible man, President Diem; second, an industrious 
people ; and, third, effective American aid. 

I wanted to read that into the record, because that was written by 
a very keen observer and an outstanding newspaperman and col- 
umnist. 

Do you agree that the people are industrious in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. In my 4 years in Asia, sir, I have traveled around 
to all the capitals, talked to my colleagues, and have told many cor- 
respondents that I feel strongly that the Vietnamese are one of the 
most industrious people I have run into or heard about in Asia. 

The Chinese, I think, are perhaps even more industrious, and per- 
haps the Japanese are, but the Vietnamese, I think all of us will agree, 
are a very industrious people. 

Senator Cartson. I think testimony has already been presented in 
regard to the effectiveness of the American aid program. Even Mr. 
Colegrove in his article admitted that we had done two things we set 
out to do, namely, saved the country from going Communist, and 
secondly, saved the economy. 


ALLEGATION OF INEFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 
IN VIETNAM 


Yesterday, Mr. Colegrove made an additional charge that was not 
in his original article. I am going to read it to you. I have the 
transcript. Mr. Colegrove was discussing our chairman’s five key 
questions on which he submitted in the hope that we would get infor- 
mation in this particular hearing. On page 127, the second point 
which Chairman Mansfield listed was, cot I am going to read it: 


Is there an absence of an integrated, alert, and efficient administration of the 
aid program and other instruments of policy in Washington as well as in 
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Vietnam and in consequence confusion, duplication, waste, delay, and ineffective 
performance under this program? 


Mr. Colegrove says, and I quote: 


In my view the answer is yes. Here are a few examples which were not in my 

series. 
"aan With American guidance and funds Vietnam has purchased 256 
tractors to clear and plow fields. American aid officials told me this program 
was a great success. We went to the maintenance sheds in Saigon and talked 
with the workers and with the foremen there. I was told that these 256 tractors 
included 10 different brands. 

Now, Vietnam has a desperate shortage of mechanics. It is hard enough to 
teach a man, a former peasant, to repair one specified brand of tractor. But 
10 different brands, the problem is compounded 10 times. 

A bigger problem, I was told, was keeping enough spare parts on hand. In- 
stead of one kind of carburetor, for example, several kinds must be stocked. 

I was led through one shed after another devoted to this make of tractor, that 
make of tractor, and that brand tractor. 256 tractors, 10 different brands. 

I would ask you, Mr. Ambassador, if that was a true statement. 

Mr. Dursrow. I think Mr. Gardiner can answer that better. 

Mr. GarpiIner. We would doubt very much, sir, there were 10 kinds 
of tractors. It is certainly true, in the emergency years of 1955 and 
1956, when the Government wanted to make land available for the 
refugees, they bought every tractor in town for that purpose. And 
they naturally had this maintenance problem. 

But since the establishment of the Government procurement agency, 
all specifications for tractors and other equipment have contained a 
requirement that: 

Spare parts be stored in Vietnam by the agent of the foreign manufacturer ; 
that there should be servicing facilities, and a maintenance staff. 

Now, as a practical matter, you are between, as I think you can 
imagine, the devil and the deep blue sea on this thing. If you call 
for just one make of car or vehicle, you are suspect of collusive prac- 
tices; if you have an auction or call for tenders, every time you want 
an additional increment of equipment you are going to get different 
makes. 

I think that we can look with pride, both to the work done in the 
agricultural equipment maintenance and operation, and the same 
thing is true with respect to the public works equipment, where our 
contractors are going through the same educational processes with 
their Vietnamese counterparts as is being done on the military side 
by the military. We think we are going to leave these people with 
a well-organized road industry as well as a useful farm machinery 
industry. 

I do not consider that any evidence whatsoever of bad adminis- 
tration in the past, the fact that there are several brands of tractors 
in Vietnam. 

Senator Cartson. Does USOM buy foreign-made tractors or are 
all these American made? 

Mr. Garprner. I have a list of what has been bought. 

The heavier tractor equipment, by and large, 100 percent are Amer- 
ican, Senator Carlson, mostly American. But that is not a matter 
of policy. That is a matter of getting the best article at the best 
price from this country. 

Senator Cartson. The heaviest type of tractors are used, I assume, 
for construction work rather than farming. 
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Mr. Garprver. They are used to clear the jungle and the heavy 
plowing in the land resettlement areas, and the heavy plowing in the 
extensive rice paddy land in South Vietnam, where it is a very effi- 
cient way to prepare the soil. They did run short of buffaloes, and 
tractors really are better because you can run tractors day and night, 
and run them with the lights on at night. Sometimes seasonal con- 
ditions dictate that you must get those paddies ready quickly. 

Senator Cartson. I think I know at least a little about farm trac- 
tors, some road equipment, and construction equipment, and I have 
difficulty naming 10 makes of tractors in the United States. 

Mr. Garprner. I think you would have a very difficult time, and 
there are not very many heavy tractors made either in England or 
France, maybe one or two. There is mostly American equipment. 

Senator Cartson. I wish you would, for the record, if the chairman 
has no objection, furnish us some further information on this par- 
ticular tractor problem. I hope the ICA will keep it in mind, 
because I think this is an item that merits suggestion for some im- 
provement. Even in this great country of ours, if we begin to get 
together 10 different types—and I will accept your statement that in 
the early stages any power you could get was needed 

Mr. Garpiner. That is right. 

Senator Carson. I can see that, but certainly for the future it is 
something that needs to be taken care of. 





HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN VIETNAM 


Now, I was out on this highway construction work. I talked to the 
men who had the contract and I talked to some of the engineers. I 
would say this, having had a little construction experience myself 
that they were building a highway that was not the best kind of 
terrain to build on, and not only that, the soil was such that I could 
see it would be most difficult to maintain equipment, to keep it, and 
to get a high degree of production out of it. 

Can you tell us about any of the problems they have had with the 
pneumatic tires or caterpillar treads ¢ 

Mr. Garprner. On that construction 

Senator Cartson. On the construction phases. 

Mr. Garprner. On the construction, I am afraid, Senator, I am not 
expert enough to speak very intelligently to that point. I imagine 

ou are referring to the main highway leading out of Saigon to 
ien Hoa. 

I can assure you the permanent grading is mostly completed there, 
and the completion of that road awaits the completion of a couple of 
bridges over the two rivers which must be crossed near Saigon. It 
has not been an easy road at all. 

Senator Carison. I agree with you, and I think it is a very im- 
portant project, or at least it appeared that way to me, so far as the 
country is concerned. 

Mr. Garprner. They have had better luck in the two roads leading 
inland up north, they have better terrain. 
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WORKSHOPS FOR MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator Cartson. In those shops you have, they maintain these 
tractors and keep them repaired. Who has charge of that? Do you 
oversee that, that is, your agency ¢ 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes. There is a big workshop maintained by John- 
son, Drake & Piper, who were the contractors on this road project. 
The intention is to train the Vietnamese and turn over that workshop, 
that maintenance shop, the equipment which they can use to build 
culverts and so on and so forth; at the conclusion of that project that 
gets turned over to the Vietnamese, and at that time we are certain 
that. we are going to have Vietnamese people all ready to operate it, 
That is the intention. 

Now, the shop that Mr. Colegrove saw for 5 or 10 minutes in Saigon 
is the agricultural machine shop. He chose not to go see the John- 
son, Drake & Piper shop. The shop he saw in Saigon is a Vietnam- 
ese Government operation, under the Commissioner of Agricultural 
Development. There we are in an advisory role, rather than in the 
role of an operating contractor through Johnson, Drake & Piper as 
we are on the road system. 

Senator Cartson. Let’s just talk about this project. You say the 
Vietnamese Government operates this repair shop and_ tractor 
operation. 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes. 

Senator Cartson. Your only connection with that is advisory? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes; we have made the tractors available to the 
Vietnamese to use for certain agreed purposes, and we have an Amer- 
ican adviser, a very experienced man in the business, who came from 
Louisiana, and he has one or two junior assistants. 

Senator Cartson. And they train these people? 

Mr. Garprner. Train these people. 

Senator Carison. The Vietnamese. Do you furnish the equip- 
ment? Has our country furnished the lathes and tools ? 

Mr. Garprner. That has been done, sir. At least we have supple- 
mented the equipment available to the Vietnamese. 

Senator Caritson. But you do not hire the mechanics that work 
there or pay them ? 

Mr. Garprner. No. 

Senator Cartson. Do you have a foreman there to supervise ? 

Mr. Garprnpr. This is a Vietnamese Government operation. We 
are purely advisers. 

Senator Cartson. I just want to ask you one more question, and I 
hope, Mr. Chairman, you will forgive me for taking a little time. We 
have spent substantial sums in great projects there. I saw some of 
them, particularly in highway work, and I saw some dredging and 
I think you have cleaned some canals. I thought it was worth while. 

Mr. GarDINER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cartson. And I thought it very helpful. 
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I saw living conditions there where there could be much improve- 
ment to the citizens generally. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM IN VIETNAM 


Have we done anything in trying to get sanitary facilities, water 
and things, out to these people who carry water, for it seems to me 
a half mile, on their shoulders ?¢ 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir; we have, sir. We have done two things: 

No. 1, a survey of the requirements for a water supply of the city 
of Saigon was completed late last summer. That was an ICA- 
financed operation which left the Vietnamese Government with a 
blueprint for the expansion of the water supply for Saigon-Cholon, 
looking ahead 25 or 30 years. 

As a result of that engineering study, conducted by the ICA, the 
Development Loan Fund is on record as being prepared to make a 
loan—I believe the figure is $19.5 million—for the Sono exchange 
cost of that rather elaborate project. 

In addition to those dollar costs, an additional 700 million piasters 
is required. 

The technical problem there is where do you get your water. Ap- 
arently, according to the engineers engaged by ICA, it will be a 
ong pull, because the best place to get that water is the Dong Nai 

River, which is the second river north of Saigon. That means a very 
long aqueduct, conduit. 

At the moment we get our water from wells near Saigon, and the 
supply is considered hardly adequate at present, and is certainly 
going to be inadequate in the future. 

There is a dispute currently going on in engineering circles as to 
whether or not the supply can be adequately expanded through the 
well system, or whether once and for all to cut the losses on the old 
system and go for the new. 

Beyond that, we have a contract with an American engineering 
firm to examine into requirements for potable water supplies in the 
smaller towns and villages. That contract has just been signed and 
is now in process of being carried out. 

Beyond that, we have had with us a group of American well 
drillers, well diggers, who work directly out of USOM, and instruct 
the Vietnamese in the operation of mechanical well-drilling rigs. 
Under that program a great many small communities have been 
helped, and that is one of the things that has made it possible to 
settle people on the frontier. 

Senator Cartson. What, if anything, are we doing out in the areas 
outside the city? For instance, I can’t give you the directions, be- 
cause I don’t know, but I walked down a highway after having visited 
this new construction work, and we came to a canal or river that we 
crossed on a ferry to go across the city. 

As I was walking down that road a school let out, and there were 
two nuns, who did speak English, and they had just released quite a 
group of students. I visited with them. I saw those conditions. 
Are we doing anything for the — out in that area? 

Mr. Garprner. Well, I think, not directly, Senator Carlson. In- 
directly, I would say yes, because we have helped with the school 
building program, we have helped with the medical dispensary pro- 
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gram. But I am not familiar, and cannot identify the particular 
area you speak of. 

But we really can’t, I am afraid, pinpoint our work at that par- 
ticular level because we must work through the Government, through 
the Ministries. A social problem of that kind is only susceptible, 
so far as we are concerned, of being handled through the machinery 
of the Vietnamese Government. We would help them with funds. 

Senator Cartson. From the medical standpoint, anything? 

Mr. GarpvInEr. From a medical standpoint, yes. We have engaged 
an architect to design a science building, and a teaching hospital. I 
believe that I am correct in saying that the architectural firm which 
is going to design these buildings arrives in Saigon either today or 
tomorrow. We shall be very glad to see them. 

At the present time teaching in the medical school by the medical 
faculty of the University of Saigon, has to take place in no less than 
17 different places. A building which will concentrate those facil- 
ities is very, very badly needed. 

We have the site, we have the funds. I believe, and I hope that 
we can look forward to the day 2 or 3 years from now when a dis- 
tinguished American can come out and dedicate that building. 

Senator Cartson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrHatrman. Before we turn the questioning over to Senator 
Morse; I want to express the delight of the committee in having our 
colleague, Congressman Leroy Anderson from Montana, as our guest. 
Congressman Anderson has spent some time in Vietnam. I think 
he knows General Williams, and is one of the stanchest supporters 
of military aid in that country. 

Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. I have two questions, first of Mr. Saccio, and then 
I have a few brief procedural observations I want to make to the 
committee which I think should be made in public, and then I have 
a few other questions of the Ambassador. 


DOCTRINE OF EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Mr. Saccio, as you know, I am concerned, as Senator Church has 
expressed it on various occasions in this committee, about the use of 
the doctrine of executive privilege. 

My record for 15 years shows that I have always defended any 
administration in its right to exercise that doctrine, and shall con- 
tinue to do so, because as an old teacher of this constitutional prin- 
ciple, I couldn’t possibly deny and wouldn’t want to, this right of 
exercise to any President. 

But I am sure you are also aware that the exercise of the right of 
the doctrine of executive privilege is purely discretionary on the part 
of the President, and when a President, in effect, makes it a blanket 
policy, then it rightly becomes a matter of public policy issue for the 
people of this country to judge as to whether that President seeks 
to invoke a government by secrecy upon a free people, by taking a 
discretionary right and turning it into a uniform practice. 

You ought to know my view on that before I ask you certain 
questions in regard to the application of this particular doctrine, to 
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evaluate reports that involve the appraising of our mutual security 
program. 

I don’t speak for Senator Church, but the record speaks for him, 
and I think that he has performed a great service to this committee 
this year on various occasions in raising this problem, and I want to 
raise it further with you this morning. 

It is true, is it not, that you do have in the files of your department 
evaluation reports on the operation of the foreign aid program in 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Saccto. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Would I be mistaken in my interpretation of your 
earlier testimony this morning that you personally have not read those 
reports on Vietnam ? 

Mr. Saccto. That particular one, no, I have not. 

Senator Morse. For how many days did you know you were going 
to testify before this committee ? 

Mr. Saccio. About a week, sir. 

Senator Morse. Are you surprised that you are now before the 
committee and Senators ask you about this report ? 

Mr. Saccto. No. 

Senator Morse. You did not think that you had any obligation in 
your position to familiarize yourself with this report so that you 
would be in a position to advise this committee in regard to anything 
in the report that you might decide you might be able to teil the 
committee? 

Mr. Saccio. Well, I may say, Senator, that my appearance before 
this committee was intended to assist the committee with the witnesses 
who knew the situation in Vietnam firsthand. Secondly, I had a 
limited time to do that job and do others that I was assigned to do in 
the agency. 

But as far as the policy 

Senator Morse. You had no time 

Mr. Saccro. As far as the policy is concerned on the question of 
discussing the contents of the evaluation report, I had assiduously 
made sure that our policy in this was not to change in the immediate 
future as far as we knew before I came before this committee. 

Senator Morse. But you had no time in the week that elapsed from 
the time you had notice that you were going to be here in your appear- 
ance before us this morning to familiarize yourself with this report? 

Mr. Saccto. Well, I could have made time, but, sir, I just didn’t 
plan my time sufficiently so that I could read that report and know 
what was in it, sir. 

My purpose—my function in coming before this committee actually 
was to try to plan the information that was available to the agency, 
have the witnesses who knew the situation at firsthand in Vietnam 
come before the committee and assist the committee in that fashion. 

I did not feel that I was testifying on direct knowledge of the 
situation in Vietnam, although I had been there for a short visit. 

Senator Morse. Not having read the report, you don’t know whether 
or not a reading of the report may have led you to suggest the calling 
of some witnesses that have not been called ? 

Mr. Saccro. Of course I don’t. I felt that in deciding the question 
as to what witnesses should appear before this committee—we dis- 
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cussed a number of suggestions, and it was my feeling, and I think it 
was agreed to, generally, not only on our side but on the side of the staff 
of the people who are there now, that the people who are there now 
would be the best witnesses for the committee. 

They are operating the program in the field; the articles are directed 
toward the operation of the program in the field mainly, and we felt 
that the importance to this program—not just to ICA but to the 
program itself—required these witnesses who know the situation 
firsthand. 


HOW EVALUATION TEAM REPORTS ARE WRITTEN, CONSIDERED, AND 
ACTED UPON 


Senator Morse. Mr. Saccio, for the purpose of the record will you 

roceed to outline step by step in chronological order the events that 
brought this particular evaluation report into final filing in your 
department ? 

In explaining my question—— 

Mr. Saccio. Please. 

Senator Morse (continuing). I want this record to show the con- 
ception, the pregnancy, and the final birth of this report. I want this 
record to show how these evaluation reports come into being. 

Mr. Saccro. Well, if I am to direct myself to the Vietnam report 
itself,"I would obviously have to go back to the record to determine 
the exact dates, the time the decision was made to do an evaluation 
report on Vietnam, how long it took in its preparation here in Wash- 
ington, how long it took for work in the field, when it was delivered 
in draft form to people here in Washington, the activity that took 
place there, the recommendations made, and what happened after 
that in the procedures that we followed. 

This is what would happen in general, too, in the course of deciding 
on obtaining an evaluation, and finally how it is handled; to wit, we 
make a decision on what country an evaluation should be made of, 
who should be on the team, how they prepare, how long they stay out 
there, how they handle their recommendations, how they work with 
the Mission Director and the rest of the people there, what happens to 
the report when it gets here, its review, and final recommendations. 

The final form of the report is sent to the Director. He reviews 
it, hands out the actions to be followed on the basis of the recom- 
mendations made and accepted by the agency, and a final report on the 
accomplishment of those actions. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Saccio, you cannot, without going back to your 
records, advise the committee this morning as to the time schedule 
and the chronological order in which each one of the steps in the 
preparation of an evaluation report that you just outlined are taken 
in respect to this Vietnam report ? 

Mr. Saccto. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you have any recollection at all, in general, as 
to when the work on this evaluation report in regard to Vietnam 
was started ? 

Mr. Saccro. Mr. Gardiner has stated that it started—or the Am- 
bassador stated that it started in 1957. 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Senator, I happened to be back in consultation 
here before going back to Vietnam in the late winter of 1957 and I 
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met the members of the team who were preparing to go out at that 
time. I do not recall when they said they first got together to start 
preparing themselves for the report. 

I arrived in Vietnam in April 1957, came to the United States with 
President Diem in May, and I returned in May. When I returned 
in May, the group was already there. I do not recall the exact date, 
but I know they were in preparation for at least 2 or 3 months before 
they arrived there. 

Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Chairman, I happen to be the only one 
in a position at the present moment to know the importance of this 
line of questioning with respect to this ultimate investigation about 
which I shall have something to say in a few moments. Due to the 
fact that obviously neither the Ambassador nor Mr. Saccio can give 
us the detailed information from recollection this morning that I 
want in regard to this evaluation report, I now make the official 
request that you instruct Mr. Saccio to prepare a detailed memorandum 
on a list of questions, which I shall file in writing along the line that 
I have been asking in regard to this, which would provide this com- 
mittee with every bit of detailed information as to the first step 
taken by the Department in the development of this report, by date, 
individuals involved, subject, of course, to the right to exercise execu- 
tive privilege. But where they exercise it I want to know because, 
Mr. Chairman, I propose to use this matter to get down in black and 
white in a public record the procedure followed by this Government 
in connection with evaluation reports so that the public can better 
judge the great policy question as to whether or not it is in the inter- 
ests of democracy to deny to the public the information we have been 
asking all year as members of the Foreign Relations Committee, either 
in open or executive session—the facts about evaluation reports. 

I shall have that list of questions prepared for Mr. Saccio’s con- 
sideration by Monday morning, and transmit them by messenger to 
him for his preparation, if I can receive your order of instruction to 
him to proceed to prepare the answers. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Is there objection ? 

Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Saccrio. I will be delighted to give you answers to your ques- 
tions, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Saccio, will you give me an estimate as 
to the number of people in the executive branch of Government who 
would be allowed to read the Vietnam evaluation report on the foreign 
aid program in Vietnam if they had a desire to read it ? 

Mr. Saccro. I think there would be something like 25, or thereabouts. 
This is an estimate of people who would have the so-called need to 
know, to read the report. 

Senator Morse. About 25. 

Mr. Saccro. There may be—if I may add to that, sir—that parts 
of the report obviously, in connection with assignments to carry out 
specific actions, would be available to a larger group who had to do 
the work, but as for the report itself, I think that is a fair estimate, 
sir. 

F —* Morse. Of that number, how many would be elected of- 
cials ? 
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Mr. Saccio. I think they would all be in the executive branch. I 
cannot think of any officers who are elected, sir. 

Senator Morse. Well, the President could read it. 

Mr. Saccio. Well, naturally, the President and Vice President, if 
they wanted the report, they would have it. I was talking of the 
usual 

Senator Morse. Are you sure about the Vice President? I am not 
talking about an individual. I am talking about an office. Are you 
sure ¢ 

Mr. Saccrio. About his having the report available if he wanted to 
see it? 

Senator Morse. Ifthe President did not want him to see it. 

Mr. Saccro. I am sure if the President said so, no one could have 
the report. I do not know that it would have to be the Vice President 
he would deny it to. If it is a matter of a legal question, sir, as to 
the power of the President, my view would be, sir, that the President 
could deny the report to anybody in the executive branch. 

Senator Morss. That is right. You are undoubtedly right. But 
under normal practice, some 25 people, more or less, would see the 
report or could see the report, plus, you say, a larger number in various 
departments who might be allowed or asked to read parts of the report 
because it might involve, in the opinion of their superiors, the work 
of their particular assignment. 

Mr. Saccto. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. But out of this number, assuming the President had 
no objection to the Vice President seeing the report, two would be 
elected officials. 

Mr. Saccto. That is right, sir. 

Senator Morsr. How many of them would be political appointees 
in contrast to civil service personnel ? 

Mr. Saccio. Those two classifications are exclusive, sir? Political 
or civil service ? 

Senator Morse. What I am trying to seek from you is some division 
of this number on the basis of non-civil-service employees and civil- 
service employees. 

Mr. Saccto. Well, most of the chief officials of ICA, if I may start 
with that agency, are appointed by the President and not in the reg- 
ular civil service system. Some of these people you could very well 
say are career people, and others are identified with the administration. 

I think probably the character of the group that sees it would be 
equally on both sides, staff people who are in charge of, sav, specific 
areas In our agency—take the regional director for the Far East. 
It is my opinion that he, though he may have a supergrade and not 
be in the regular civil service, is certainly not a political appointee 
or identified with the administration. I consider him a career man. 

There are people of his standing who have access to that report. 
The Comptroller, for instance. 

Senator Morse. Well, judging from the testimony just given, I 
conclude that of the people in the executive branch of Government 
who would have access to evaluation reports, and specifically to this 
one, about half of them would be career servants who would carry 
on from one administration to another, irrespective of what it was, 
Democratic or Republican, and about half of them, in general, would 
be political appointees of the administration then in power. 
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Mr. Saccro. I do not know what the split would be. But in gen- 
eral, I think the distribution would be something like that. 

Senator Morse. Obviously, we cannot, with this kind of an ex- 
amination, agree as to the specific percentage. 

Mr. Saccro. That is right. 

Senator Morse. What I am seeking to get into the record is whether 
or not the majority of them would be career service not depending 
on the administration, or whether or not the majority of them would 
be political. 

Mr. Saccro. That would be my view. 

Senator Morse. I judge you would think 

Mr. Saccro. Obviously, the people who are selected to see this 
are not determined on that basis. 

Senator Morse. Senator Church has handed me a note, and I wanted 
him to have credit for the question, to ask whether or not the Presi- 
dent or the Vice President has read the Vietnam evaluation report, 
to your knowledge. 

r. Saccro. I do not know, sir. In the ordinary course of events, 
the evaluation report would not be sent to the President or the Vice 
President. It is essentially an agency advice, and it is distributed 
to top officials of ICA, State Department, and people who are, other 
than those in the Department, directly concerned with specific parts 
of the report. 





CONTENT OF EVALUATION TEAM REPORTS 


Senator Morse. Mr. Saccio, would you make a statement for the 
record, because I do not know of a better witness who can do it, 
about the content of evaluation reports in general, describing what 
they cover ? 

here is a lot of talk about evaluation reports, and when we ad- 
journ this noon, if you would go out in the hall and ask people 
who have been hearing this testimony this morning, I think you 
would be surprised at the number of them who would say “Well, I 
sat there all morning and heard him say a lot about evaluation re- 
ports, and I still don’t know what they are talking about.” 

For this record, will you tell the American people what evalua- 
tion reports are, what they contain, the subject matter? 

I am not asking for the details of any specific report. 

Mr. Saccro. The subject matter of evaluation reports is, in gen- 
eral, a review of the program itself in connection with its effective- 
ness in carrying out the foreign policy of the United States. 

So it is not an economic report, it is not a political report. It is a 
review of specific activities, both of project and nonproject aid given 
to a specific country, with a determination, in the opinion of the 
people who are making it, as to whether we are carrying out effectively 
the purposes that we intended to under this act in the particular 
country. 

With that sort of judgment comes also a statement by these people 
as to what specific devices are working, what are not; questions of the 
effectiveness of personnel, administration. 

In other words, it is an attempt to give to people who have had 
experience in this field, either directly or in delds similar to it—a 


State Department man and an ICA man—time to sit back and—in 
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many instances with the mission director participating directly in 
this operation—though they may decide not to talk to him any more 
than just their first interview, pick on each thing we have been doing 
in the country to determine whether we are and to what degree we 
are accomplishing our purpose. 

And this goes into considerable detail, although it tends to empha- 
size the broad policy aspect of the program. 


COMPOSITION OF EVALUATION TEAMS 


Senator Morse. Who makes these reports ? 

Mr. Saccro. These reports are made by teams which are selected 
by the Director of ICA and they usually consist of a representative 
of the State Department, a representative of ICA, and they are 
usually people who have had—so far as ICA is concerned, the most 
typical appointee is a former mission director or a mission director 
who has come back on leave and waits for his next assignment. 

Senator Morse. Are these teams composed usually of personnel 
selected from present members of Government? 

Mr. Saccro. Yes. They are internal in that respect, sir. Usually 
we do not have outsiders in them, that is true. 

Senator Morse. Usually you do not have outsiders. Are there in- 
stances in which outsiders were appointed, sort of a check upon the 
work of the team ? 

Mr. Saccio. Not that I know of in this system. There have been 
special studies made of countries where people have come in from the 
outside to help. The ICA has had such studies, but not in the evalua- 
tion series. 


DO EVALUATION TEAMS SUBMIT UNSATISFACTORY REPORTS ON USOM’S? 


Senator Morse. If in country X the foreign aid program was being 
administered in a manner in which there was evidence of either laxity 
or inefficiency or malfeasance and corruption, would the evaluation 
team be expected to so report to the administration ? 

Mr. Saccro. It would. 

Senator Morse. To your knowledge, are these evaluation teams 
iven specific instructions to be on the lookout for any evidence of 
axness, of inefficiency, or of malfeasance or corruption ? 

Mr. Saccio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. With no reference whatsoever to any specific 
country—and that is why I am somewhat hesitant to ask these ques- 
tions in connection with a specific investigation because it is so easy 
for the assumption to be made that the answer refers to that investi- 
gation—to your knowledge have some of the evaluation reports over 
the years advised the Washington officials of laxities and inefficiencies, 
malfeasance, and corruption ? 

Mr. Saccto. I do not want my answer to be interpreted to include 
every one of them, but reports have indicated laxities, difficulties in 
administration. I do not remember any one that specifically referred 
to corruption insofar as our own people are concerned, but definitely 
there have been critical reports on the operations of missions. Again 
I take that same reservation you made, that that certainly does not 
mean that it applies to Vietnam. 
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Senator Morse. I join you in and stress the reservation. 

Mr. Saccto. ne you, sir. 

Senator Morse. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, this line of questioning 
is somewhat prolonged, and it is going to be prolonged. We are in 
this now, ol the public of this country is entitled to a thorough 
investigation of this matter, and I shall give my reasons for so saying 
in a moment. 

Although I have never seen any of these evaluation reports, I have 
been advised that there have been some reports which have contained 
the observations to which you have just referred, including observa- 
tions as to the need of taking steps in some instances in seeking to per- 
suade those whom we are seeking to aid in other governments to 
change their administrative practic es and policies because they would 
seem to be leading at least to a violation of the intent of the United 
States in making the aid available in the first place. 

Mr. Saccto. That is quite true. 

Senator Morse. To describe with various descriptive terms, whether 
“corruption” or “touchy fingers,” “soft palms,” or any of the other 
terms that we recognize are descriptive of violation 

Mr. Saccro. I hope we do not gather 

Senator Morse. Let me finish. 

Mr. Saccro. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Of the violation of the purpose of American aid. 

Now you go ahead. 

Mr. Saccio. Well, I hope we do not get the overall conclusion that 
these reports do not indicate some of the things that we are doing very 
well and constructively. 








NECESSITY FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN ICA AND COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Senator Morse. I am sure they do. That is why, as a member of 
the Foreign gore Committee, I would like to read them. 

That is why, Mr. Saccio, I find it very difficult to understand an 
administration that must have our cooperation and should have our 
cooperation in connection with the foreign aid program, that expects 
us to sit up here and vote blindly hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
is not cooperative and fair enough with us to take us into its confi- 
dence in executive session to evaluate the expenditure of our funds 
in a given country, although it is perfectly willing to let, as you have 
just testified, some "95 people within the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, half—in round number s—politically appointed, and the other 
half career servants, have access to this material. Apparently the 
foundations of the Republic. will crumble if the elected legislative 
representatives of the people in executive session have access to them. 

I just find it impossible to reconcile it with what I think is obviously 
essential to cooperation between the Congress and the White House. 

Mr. Saccto. May I comment on that? 

Senator Morsr. I happen to be one of these Senators who believes 
that a Senator has no right to question a witness unless the witness has 
full opportunity for rebuttal and can throw back in his teeth a ques- 
tion or two, if he wants to. 
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Mr. Saccio. Well, I did want to remark that any conclusion that 
the information regarding the aid program is being kept away from 
this committee is not a correct one, in my opinion. 

The vast material, raw material, reports of our technicians, the re- 
ports of our missions, are made available to the full committee 
throughout the hearings on the authorization bill. 

The General Accounting Office, which is the instrument of the Con- 
gress, has access to our files, goes to these missions, looks at our audit 
reports, talks to our people. 

There is no bar on their trying to get all the facts from their point 
of view, from their approach, as far as ICA is concerned. 

Now I think Mr. Campbell, the Comptroller General, will testify 
that nothing has been withheld from him except the evaluation re- 
port. Asa lawyer, I would say that if a district attorney cannot come 
up with his own conclusions from the evidence available there, maybe 
he is not doing a specific job as he should. 

Why does he have to look at our evaluations when he has the ma- 
terial’ He can do it himself, and he has got competent people to do 
it. He has all the material available to him. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Saccio, we join the issue. I could not disagree 
with testimony more than the testimony you have just given, and as 
a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, I say it is impossible 
for the members of this committee to get the information from this 
Government—and it is not true only of this administration—which 
we ought to have to properly evaluate the foreign aid program of this 
Government. 

We sat here for days this year trying to get out of your witnesses 
down at that table the information we ought to have, only to have 
them hide behind executive privilege time and time again. 

And, therefore, I do not intend to let you get by in a public meeting 
with the statement you have just made about the foreign aid pro- 
gram, because the transcript of the record of our hearings on foreign 
aid belie what you say. 

The Senator from Idaho time and time again, and the Senator from 
Oregon time and time again, tried to get information from adminis- 
tration witnesses that we could not get. 

Mr. Saccio. Well, sir, I should like to know the specific instances 
where a request for information was made where it was denied, out- 
side of the evaluation reports. I participated in the hearings, sir. 

Senator Morse. Read the record. 

Mr. Saccro. I have done so for 3 years. 

Senator Morse. Read the record. 

Mr. Saccro. I do not recall an instance where we have denied you 
information. 

Senator Morse. Having made this statement, you and I having 
joined the issue, to a documented proof of my charge, and you are 
going to get it, and you are going to get it time and time again, and 
at length, before this Congress adjourns. 

Senator Carenart. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield to the Senator from 
Indiana until I get through, and I am not going to be through for 
some time. 
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Senator Caprnartr. We have a rule of questioning for 10 minutes. 

Senator Mansrietp. The committee will be in melee and, with the 
Senator’s permission, I would like to make an announcement. We 
will adjourn the meeting at 12:30, and we will be back at 2 o’clock. 

Senator Carenart. You have given up the 10-minute rule? 

Senator Mansrietp. We have not followed it. 

Senator Carenart. I see. 


STANDING OF MR. COLEGROVE IN SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Senator Morss. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that this hearing has 
taken on great import in this country, and I said earlier that I was 
going to make a statement in regard to the problem that I think 
confronts this committee as a result of this hearing. 

I do not know Mr. Colegrove. As the chairman knows, I said 
to him, “Is Colegrove in the room?” And the chairman pointed him 
out to me. 

But I have found out something about Mr. Colegrove. I want 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that I think the statement you made at the 
beginning of the hearing yesterday, which I have read, is a very 
able statement, and I hope that the investigation will be able to con- 
tinue within the framework of that statement. 

But I have my doubts as to whether that will prove to be true, 
because of the record which has already been made in this hearing: 
Charges and denials and countercharges. 

I have made inquiry in regard to the standing that Mr. Cole- 
grove enjoys within the Scripps-Howard newspaper organization, 
and I understand it is a very good standing. Therefore, I specifical- 
ly suggest, Mr. Chairman, that some of the officials of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers be invited before this committee to testify in 
regard to the competency of this newspaperman. 

Because, you take a look at the press today and the stories on 
this hearing, and you read them. At least those that I have read 
shout to me the conclusion that there is no basis in fact for Cole- 
grove’s charges. The whole State ate jms and the Military 
Establishment are against him, and deny his charges. 

I happen to think, as one who certainly cannot be charged with 
being a white-haired boy of the press that one of the basic freedoms 
of this Republic of ours is the free press, and the obligation of the 
press to disclose what it honestly believes are wrongdoings, inef- 
ficiencies, malfeasance, corruption, in the conduct of an administration 
or in the conduct of politicans elected to office. 


MR. COLEGROVE’S ALLEGATIONS SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


Therefore, we have started this, Mr. Chairman, and I think Vietnam 
now ought to be used as the basis for a thorough investigation by this 
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committee, here in Washington and in the field, on the charges of 
Mr. Colgrove. 

I do not know whether the evidence will sustain them or not, but I 
do know, may I say to the members of the committee, that if we do not 
conduct this investigation, and let this record close with these Gov- 
ernment officials just issuing these blanket denials, there will be justi- 
fication for saying that the result was a whitewash. One newspaper- 
man against the crowd, and he didn’t have a chance. 

I know I speak the fairmindedness of the chairman of this commit- 
tee, and of my colleagues on this committee, including my good friend 
from Indiana—of whom I am more fond than our public exchanges 
would seem to indicate. I know I speak the fairmindedness of this 
committee when I urge that kind of an investigation now. 

And I urge it under sworn testimony. Mr. Colegrove said yester- 
day—lI could not be here yesterday for his testimony but I have read 
it—he is perfectly willing to testify under oath; and he also recom- 
mends to this committee that we exercise our subpena powers, and I 
think we should. 

And I think we ought to take from him the list of witnesses that he 
says he will be able to supply us, subpena them if necessary, either 
here or in Vietnam, and go to the very bottom of these charges. 
Because I think we owe it now to the whole foreign aid program. 

I want to see a foreign aid program, but as a member of this com- 
mittee, on the basis of such information from time to time as we have 
been able to get from the State Department and the ICA and the 
Defense Department, I have grave doubts of the operation of our 
foreign aid program in many spots in the world. 

Now there is public attention focused on this matter. I want to say 
this in public, Mr. Chairman, because I believe there has been enough 
discussion thus far in this hearing so that the public is entitled to 
know that we intend to give Mr. Colegrove full opportunity, under 
oath, to sustain the charges that he has made. 

In reading his testimony, I thought he was a magnificent witness 
under all the circumstances, and just saying “It ain’t so” doesn’t prove 
it ain’t so, Mr. Chairman. 

So I think we have our work cut out for us, if we really want to 
do the job that I think this calls for, in the months immediately ahead. 

I have, Mr. Ambassador, some questions on cards which the staff has 
prepared and which I have been asked to ask, and I think you, sir, are 
the one best qualified to answer these questions, but you are perfectly 
free to call upon your associates for any answer to any question I put to 


you. 
MR. COLEGROVE'S ALLEGATIONS RE RADIO VIETNAM 


You are, of course, familiar with Mr. Colegrove’s account of radio 
Vietnam’s recent history. Would you comment on the accuracy of this 
account ? 

_Mr. Dursrow. I think that the account is not completely accurate, 
sir. 

Senator Morse. In what way ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I think we have evidence, we can show he did not get 
the exact information which would clear the record. 

Senator Morse. Are you willing to tell the committee now in what 
particulars you think Mr. Colegrove’s account is not accurate? 
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Mr. Dursrow. I would like to call on Mr. Gardiner, who is more 
well versed in that than I am. 

Senator Morse. I would like to ask the committee a question, Mr. 
Chairman: After all, we are after the facts, and we can cross-examine 
further after we get a memorandum from the State Department as to 
what they consider the facts to be in regard to a matter such as this. 
And, if it meets with the pleasure of the committee, I would be per- 
fectly willing to let the Ambassador have an opportunity to back up 
his statement just testified to that he does not think Mr. Colegrove’s 
account is accurate, by filing with this committee a statement setting 
forth the respects in which he thinks it is not accurate, subject to the 
understanding that he will be called back to the witness stand for ex- 
amination on his rebuttal statement. 

Senator Mansrrevp. It is so ordered, and will be done insofar as 
every allegation made by Mr. Colegrove is concerned. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Colegrove testified yesterday 
that much of the story has been tucked away in the secret files of the 
U.S. Operations Mission. Is this so? 

Mr. Dursrow. As was testified yesterday, Mr. Senator, if he had 
chosen to come to see Mr. Gardiner and the controller of USOM, he 
could have had the answers that we have in our files. They are not 
secret. 

Senator Morse. That is, the files of the U.S. Operations Mission are 
not secret ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I did not mean to say all of them, sir, but on the 
charges that he has made on whether the refugee account had been 
a accounted for, and various matters of that kind, he could 
a had that information from our USOM there. That is not classi- 

ed. 

Senator Morsgr. Does Radio Vietnam have three teletype reperforat- 
ing devices it has never used ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Why ? 

Mr. Dursrow. That was a mistake in judgment, sir. 

Senator Morse. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Dursrow. That was a mistake in judgment, so far as I can de- 
termine, done about 3 years ago, sir. 


AIR CONDITIONING OF RADIO VIETNAM BROADCASTING STUDIOS 


Senator Morse. Mr. Colegrove charges that the United States paid 
to air-condition Radio Vietnam studios, but that it has not been done 
because the contractor paid to install the necessary ducts absconded 
with the money. Is that so? 

Mr. Dursrow. I do not know whether we have any concrete in- 
formation on that. 

Mr. Garpiner. Could I answer that question, Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. Certainly. 

Mr. Garprner. The contract for air-conditioning the studios of 
Radio Vietnam is in process of being carried out, and we expect those 
studios to be fully air-conditioned in the very near future. 

There have been delays because they could not carry on the work 
of preparation at the same time they were broadcasting. They were 
limited to an hour a day. 
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Senator Morse. Is there any evidence that. the contractor absconded 
with any of the money ¢ 

Mr. Garviner. The contractor absconded with none of our money. 
There had to be a change of contractor because of difficulties between 
the contractor and the Government of Vietnam. 

We were putting in the air-conditioning units and the machines; 
on their side, they were preparing the building for the installation of 
those machines. 

Senator Morse. Did the contractor abscond with some of the money 
of the Vietnam Government ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I believe he might have, sir, but with none of our 
money. 

Senator Morse. Was he an American contractor ? 

Mr. Garpiner. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Who hired him in the first place ? 

Mr. Garpiner. The Government of Vietnam hired him to prepare 
their building to receive the air conditioners which we were supply- 
ing them. 

Senator Morsr. Did the U.S. mission have any part to play in any 
way in the selection of this contractor in the first instance ? 

Mr. Garpiner. No, sir. 


PROPOSAL FOR LOW-POWERED RADIO STATIONS THROUGHOUT VIETNAM 


Senator Morsr. Mr. Ambassador—and then you can transfer it to 
another witness—Mr. Ambassador, what happened to the proposal 
for a series of low-powered local radio stations around the country ? 
Did the Information Minister reject this proposal, as Mr. Colegrove 
says ? 

i Dursrow. I have heard that allegation, sir. I do not know. 
That happened some time ago. We have not yet put up the stations. 
It isa project that is being studied now. 

Mr. Gardiner, do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Garprner. I do not think it is at all fair to say that the Minis- 
ter of Information rejected the project. The project was worked out 
jointly. Now the problem is finding the sites, sites suitable from the 
point of view of their utility as radio stations, and other considera- 
tions must be taken into account. 

But those sites have largely been chosen, and we expect the trans- 
mitters to be bought very shortly and to be installed before the year 
is out. 

Senator Morse. Have the U.S. representatives attempted to reason 
with the Information Minister and try to persuade him to change 
his position in regard to the complaints that Mr. Colegrove has testi- 
fied to? 

Mr. Garpiner. That is rather a vague question, Senator. We are 
good friends of the Information Minister. We talk to him all the 
time. 

I believe Mr. Colegrove has testified that the Information Minister 
wanted to have jamming equipment, and that we did not agree to 
that program. 

We have not agreed to it. None of our money is being used to buy 
jamming equipment, in spite of the fact that Mr. Colegrove’s article 
states that jamming equipment is on the way. 
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Senator Morsg. Well, to clarify my question, would it be fair to 
say that our American officials did try to persuade the Information 
Minister not to follow a jamming program ? 

Mr. Garprner. Absolutely. Mr. Colegrove actually states that 
himself, in his article. 

Senator Morse. Have the American officials sought to get the In- 
formation Minister to cooperate with the radio program that they 
thought would best serve the needs of Vietnam ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Certainly. 

Senator Morse. With what success? 

Mr. Garvrner. I think we have a program now that is going to 
meet the technical requirements of our technical experts, which will suit 
the Vietnamese, one which they will be able to carry out, we think, and 
one by which they will be able to have better contact with their own 

eople. 
. T think it is necessary in a country like Vietnam for the Govern- 
ment to be in as close touch as it can with these people. I think that 
is a democratic process. 

Mr. Colegrove thought it was unnecessary to have it set up in a farm 
economy nation. I think a nation of farmers may need the radio 
network more than a nation of city folk. 

The second point, of course, is the high-power transmitting station 
to be erected in the northern section of South Vietnam to beam pro- 
grams north, which has been testified to in the past. We are inclined to 
think that is rather a good thing, too, not to have all the radio traffic 
moving from north to south. We think it is good to have some moving 
from south to north. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, it is 12:30. It will take me, I think, 
to ask these questions, probably another 10 or 15 minutes. 

Senator Mansrtetp. The committee stands adjourned until 2 o’clock, 
for the witnesses to come back. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Senators present: Mansfield, Morse, and Carlson.) 

Senator MansrieLtp. The committee will come to order. 

I understand the Ambassador has a statement he would like to have 
inserted in the record. 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

en MansrFieLp. Without objection it will be inserted in the 
record. 
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Education allowance—Saigon (effective Aug. 9, 1959) 











Grades Allowance | Place of school 
DRDO bein ceca sate n cnn ccccéedocennssnsossse=gs a Sikh be dlennbihn aly -| $270 | At post. 
O16 UF conten <dncedeancesacscncnucesssescesscene ais gtakeien thai nae magia tniaeiigds 380 Do. 
1 to 8...--------------------- mde aeennsceeconsces eased wwiswncnsseeuases 270 | Away from post. 
OGG BG. ori cincein nccenccncce cngagudctdon esi ensenmebans Step eedsqucsses 1, 580 Do. 
Tc dunusianndgcepnGuddobnas Caanannsinweny samamemnaaa sie cedudbaseee 120 | Home study. 
OG BB anieiinincinins as sh ve cennnnidcoon Hadanesqebibereddeeed Ap dohuick 2 
—_— 

OLD RATES 

BENE idcndtanascheasnesenndtageontacetsucattinashe sepwagaxanbebeseniaes $290 | At post. 
NE cei ke wk dec datains shbenesesessswuuksecekoducdsbaengusvensenes 400 Do. 
9 90 Gorin oda n ppdaesdescbsedasdscncnssssanssoqeae= ties pen agaist Mats tsasinaTid 290 | Away from post. 
WE Ui cancndeduccaaasastoetedaycusdcthantsutalddacntdiasiusedeaeabwlbs 1, 550 Do. 








- Notg.—Same rates for home study as above. 


STATEMENTS OF LEONARD J. SACCIO, HON. ELBRIDGE DURBROW, 
ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, AND LT. GEN. SAMUEL T. WILLIAMS— 
Resumed 


Senator MANsFIELD. Senator Morse. 
Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have a few more questions to 
which the staff would like to have the answers in the record. 


PROPOSED LOW POWER RADIO STATIONS IN VIETNAM 


Going back to the questions I was asking this morning concerning 
the Vietnam Information Minister, 1 would ask this question: Mr. 
Ambassador, Mr. Colegrove asserted that the Vietnam Information 
Minister rejected the American proposal for a series of low-powered 
local radio stations, and requested instead of giant 100,000-watt short- 
wave transmitter which not only would reach the Communists north, 
it also would go all the way to America. 

Is that a statement of fact? 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Gardiner, I think has the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Garprner. That statement, sir, I think is not factual, and I 
think it is partly denied in the Colegrove articles themselves where it 
is stated that the Americans turned down the Minister’s request for a 
100-kilowatt shortwave transmitter. 

We since have reached agreement with the Government of Vietnam 
for a joint project which will include transmission stations at 11 points 
in Vietnam and a 50-kilowatt transmitter intended to be installed to be 
beamed, broadcast to the north. 

Senator Morsr. Let me see, Mr. Gardiner, if I understand your 
answer. 

There is no doubt about the fact that Mr. Colegrove did assert that 
the Vietnam Information Minister rejected the American proposal 
for a series of low-power local radio stations. 

First I ask: Did the American officials propose a series of low-power 
local radio stations? 
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Mr. Gaxprner. Senator Morse, I can testify, as I have testified, that 
we now have come to an agreement with the Government of Vietnam 
on this radio program. I am not prepared to say who suggested what, 
sir, back in 1956. I am not prepared to say that we suggested it or 
the Information Minister suggested it. 

I know that the outcome of the discussions was a project agreement 
in 1957 which we are trying to effectuate at this time. 

Senator Morse. Well, Mr. Gardiner, you can answer these questions 
any way you want to, and I shall protect your right to answer them any 
way you want to. But I am going to do the questioning, and you 
are going to do the answering, and I am going to try to get some order 
into this record. 

I state to you again that Mr. Colegrove asserted that the Vietnam 
Information Minister rejected the American proposal for a series 
of low-powered local radio stations. It is not fair for me to ask you 
to answer “Yes” or “No” to that statement until I can first elicit 
from you whether or not you know of your own knowledge that the 
American officials proposed a series of low-powered local radio sta- 
tions. 

I have got to get an answer to that first. If you do not know that, 
I will ask the Ambassador to tell me whether or not he can find some- 
body who does know it. 

Mr. Garviner. I think we could, sir, by going back over our records 
to find out who proposed what first. 

I can testify, and I have testified, as to the status of this project 
at the present time. 

Senator MAnsFIELD. Would the witness yield there, and the Sen- 
ator, too. 

Ts Mr. Barrows in the room? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. 

Senator MAnsFIELD. Would you take a seat at the witness table, be- 
cause I believe as long as Mr. Gardiner has mentioned the vear 1956, 
that would cover your tenure as Director of the USOM in Vietnam. 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir; it would. 


STATEMENT OF LELAND BARROWS, REGIONAL DIRECTOR FOR 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Morse. I want to assure you, Mr. Gardiner, I am not quar- 
reling with your testimony as to what you are saying is your knowl- 
edge, and we will let the record speak for itself. The answers given 
do not come anywhere near answering the simple question I am trying 
to get an answer to. 

I am trying to find out, Mr. Ambassador, whether, in the opinion 
of the Administration, it is true or false, as asserted by Mr. Cole- 
grove, that the Vietnam Information Minister rejected the American 
proposal for a series of low-powered local radio stations. 

I first must find out, if I can, whether anyone in the American 
administration proposed a series of low-powered local radio stations. 
If you have anyone, anywhere in your organization, who can say the 
simple word “yes” or “no” to that question, I would like to hear you. 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. Barrows. 


| 
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Mr. Barrows. Senator Morse, this matter was under consideration 
between our representatives and the Vietnamese Minister of Informa- 
tion in two different periods. 

First, during the period 1955 and 1956, at which time the Minister 
did not attach a high priority to the internal network of small sta- 
tions. No formal proposal was made by us. Exploratory suggestions 
were made. They were not accepted. 

I do not think that they were formally rejected, either, since we did 
not reach that point in the discussion. 

Senator Morse. That is very helpful. 

Mr. Barrows. It was also during that period of time that the Min- 
ister of Information did several times press for us to furnish a high- 
powered shortwave broadcast station intended to be used in interna- 
tional broadcast service. We, on our side, never accepted that propo- 
sal. 

During that period, which ended in the fall of 1956, we furnished 
Radio Vietnam with equipment for studios and some facilities to im- 
prove their existing broadcast network. But, as far as I can recall, 
no transmitters. 

And our projects, of which there were three in a series, were termi- 
nated in the fall of 1956. 

Parallel with that development, there were certain problems in the 
administration of Radio Vietnam which were not our concern, since 
they principally involved the business of the Government itself. As 
a consequence of those difficulties, the director of Radio Vietnam was 
dismissed by the Government. 

This then brings us to the second period of our relationship. 

Having completed the earlier projects and substantially terminated 
the relationships, we entered the 1957 fiscal year with no program 
of assistance to Radio Vietnam except the provision of the services 
of a program officer ; nothing on the technical side. 

However, the President of Vietnam, very conscious of the problem 
of dealing with propaganda broadcasts from the north, resumed dis- 
cussions—at the very highest levels, as a matter of fact, before he was 
through—of his need for broadcasting equipment. 

In connection with those discussions, which began late in 1956, the 
President having by that time reorganized Radio Vietnam and put 
in new management, we evolved a new project, which is the one now 
under consideration. At that time we made a formal proposal of a 
radio network of, I think it is 11 stations in the country, low-powered 
stations, and at that time the proposal was accepted. 

I do not recall that there was any further discussion of a large 
shortwave station reaching around the world. I think by then it 
was realized that we were not going to furnish that type of equipment. 

The 50,00-watt station to which Mr. Gardiner referred a moment 
ago, which is to be installed in the northern limits of free Vietnam, is 
a medium-wave station, not shortwave, and it is the intention that, by 
using directional antenna, it will be beamed to the Red River Valley 
and the city of Hanoi. It is primarily intended to be a response to 
Communist propaganda. 

We also agreed at that time to furnish three relatively low-powered 
shortwave transmitters to replace old equipment which Radio Vietnam 
had inherited from the French administration. Those three trans- 
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Mr. Gaxpiner. Senator Morse, I can testify, as I have testified, that 
we now have come to an agreement with the Government of Vietnam 
on this radio program. I am not prepared to say who suggested what, 
sir, back in 1956. I am not prepared to say that we suggested it or 
the Information Minister suggested it. 

I know that the outcome of the discussions was a project agreement 
in 1957 which we are trying to effectuate at this time. 

Senator Morse. Well, Mr. Gardiner, you can answer these questions 
any way you want to, and I shall protect your right to answer them any 
way you want to. But I am going to do the questioning, and you 
are going to do the answering, and I am going to try to get some order 
into this record. 

I state to you again that Mr. Colegrove asserted that the Vietnam 
Information Minister rejected the American proposal for a series 
of low-powered local radio stations. It is not fair for me to ask you 
to answer “Yes” or “No” to that statement until I can first elicit 
from you whether or not you know of your own knowledge that the 
American officials proposed a series of low-powered local radio sta- 
tions. 

I have got to get an answer to that first. If you do not know that, 
I will ask the Ambassador to tell me whether or not he can find some- 
body who does know it. 

Mr. Garprner. I think we could, sir, by going back over our records 
to find out who proposed what first. 

I can testify, and I have testified, as to the status of this project 
at the present time. 

Senator MansrFiecp. Would the witness yield there, and the Sen- 
ator, too. 

Ts Mr. Barrows in the room ? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Would you take a seat at the witness table, be- 
cause I believe as long as Mr. Gardiner has mentioned the vear 1956, 
that would cover your tenure as Director of the USOM in Vietnam. 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir; it would. 


STATEMENT OF LELAND BARROWS, REGIONAL DIRECTOR FOR 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Morse. I want to assure you, Mr. Gardiner, I am not quar- 
reling with your testimony as to what you are saying is your knowl- 
edge, and we will let the record speak for itself. The answers given 
do not come anywhere near answering the simple question I am trying 
to get an answer to, 

I am trying to find out, Mr. Ambassador, whether, in the opinion 
of the Administration, it is true or false, as asserted by Mr. Cole- 
grove, that the Vietnam Information Minister rejected the American 
proposal for a series of low-powered local radio stations. 

I first must find out, if I can, whether anyone in the American 
administration proposed a series of low-powered local radio stations. 
If you have anyone, anywhere in your organization, who can say the 
simple word “yes” or “no” to that question, I would like to hear you. 

Mr. Durerow. Mr. Barrows. 
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Mr. Barrows. Senator Morse, this matter was under consideration 
between our representatives and the Vietnamese Minister of Informa- 
tion in two different periods. 

First, during the period 1955 and 1956, at which time the Minister 
did not attach a high priority to the internal network of small sta- 
tions. No formal proposal was made by us. Exploratory suggestions 
were made. They were not accepted. 

I do not think that they were formally rejected, either, since we did 
not reach that point in the discussion. 

Senator Morse. That is very helpful. 

Mr. Barrows. It was also during that period of time that the Min- 
ister of Information did several times press for us to furnish a high- 
powered shortwave broadcast station intended to be used in interna- 
tional broadcast service. We, on our side, never accepted that propo- 
sal. 

During that period, which ended in the fall of 1956, we furnished 
Radio Vietnam with equipment for studios and some facilities to im- 
prove their existing broadcast network. But, as far as I can recall, 
no transmitters. 

And our projects, of which there were three in a series, were termi- 
nated in the fall of 1956. 

Parallel with that development, there were certain problems in the 
administration of Radio Vietnam which were not our concern, since 
they principally involved the business of the Government itself. As 
a consequence of those difficulties, the director of Radio Vietnam was 
dismissed by the Government. 

This then brings us to the second period of our relationship. 

Having completed the earlier projects and substantially terminated 
the relationships, we entered the 1957 fiscal year with no program 
of assistance to Radio Vietnam except the provision of the services 
of a program officer ; nothing on the technical side. 

However, the President of Vietnam, very conscious of the problem 
of dealing with propaganda broadcasts from the north, resumed dis- 
cussions—at the very highest levels, as a matter of fact, before he was 
through—of his need for broadcasting equipment. 

In connection with those discussions, which began late in 1956, the 
President having by that time reorganized Radio Vietnam and put 
in new management, we evolved a new project, which is the one now 
under consideration. At that time we made a formal proposal of a 
radio network of, I think it is 11 stations in the country, low-powered 
stations, and at that time the proposal was accepted. 

I do not recall that there was any further discussion of a large 
shortwave station reaching around the world. I think by then it 
was realized that we were not going to furnish that type of equipment. 

The 50,00-watt station to which Mr. Gardiner referred a» moment 
ago, which is to be installed in the northern limits of free Vietnam, is 
a medium-wave station, not shortwave, and it is the intention that, by 
using directional antenna, it will be beamed to the Red River Valley 
and the city of Hanoi. It is primarily intended to be a response to 
Communist propaganda. 

We also agreed at that time to furnish three relatively low-powered 
shortwave transmitters to replace old equipment which Radio Vietnam 
had inherited from the French administration. Those three trans- 
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— were bought immediately and have been delivered and in- 
stalled. 

With respect to the network, no orders have been placed for trans- 
mitting equipment, because on the Vietnamese side the preparation of 
sites and the building of buildings has not moved as rapidly as we 
expected. 

However, funds are in the program for that purpose. We have 
every reason to think that the purchases will go ahead. 

The 50-kilowatt, medium-wave transmitter was the element in the 
program to which President Diem attached the highest priority, and 
we circulated bids through the Vietnamese Purchasing Agency, which 
has been discussed here in connection with some other transactions. 

But at this point I will have to say I left Vietnam, and Mr. Gardi- 
ner can give you more of the details. I understand there was some 
question which caused the original bids on that transaction to be 
thrown out and new ones to be taken under terms which make USOM 
the purchasing authority rather than the Vietnamese Government. 

In any event, bids are now in hand, they are being evaluated here 
in Washington at this time by technical experts, and an award will 
probably be made very soon. That is about the status of the project. 

T am sorry to have taken so long in answering it. 

Senator Morse. I am not sorry you took so long at all. I think that 
isthe way tomakethisrecord. It is very helpful to me. 

T do not think Mr. Gardiner and I have understood each other in 
this colloquy. I was not trying to get Mr. Gardiner to testify to a: 
thing that existed prior to his administration, about which he could 
not be expected to have knowledge. I am simply trying to find out 
who could give me the information which you have just given, and I 
think it is important to have it in this pour 4 when we come to appraise 
these charges which were made. 

When did you leave Vietnam ? 

Mr. Barrows. I left on the 30th of November last year, 1958. 

Senator Morse. In what capacity did you serve there? 

Mr. Barrows. I was director of USOM. I was Mr. Gardiner’s 
predecessor. 

Senator Morse. What is your present position ? 

Mr. Barrows. I am now Regional Director of the ICA for the Near 
East and South Asia. 


USIA’S OFFER OF RADIO EQUIPMENT TO VIETNAM 


Senator Morse. Mr. Ambassador, do you know whether or not Mr. 
Abbott Washburn ever offered to donate a 50-kilowatt transmitter 
to Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. There is a statement made by Mr. Washburn which 
could be made available to the committee, sir, which covers that point. 
Do you have it available? 

Senator Morse. The Washburn statement you are submitting, Mr. 
Gardiner, will give us the information we need as to whether or not 
he offered to donate a 50-kilowatt transmitter to Vietnam ? 

Mr. Garpviner. To the best of my knowledge and belief, it does, 
sir. He issued that statement a very few days ago, following the 
issuance of these articles, intended to be responsive to the 
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Senator Morsg. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Gardiner be per- 
mitted to file Mr. Washburn’s statement at this point in the record. 

Senator MansFIeLp. So ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT By ABBOTT WASHBURN FoR SCrripps-HOwARD NEWSPAPERS 
(TELEPHONED Scripps-Howarp 7 P.M. JULY 22, 1959) 


The third article in the current series by Albert M. Colegrove reports that I 
sought illegally to give the Vietnam Government radio tranmitting equipment. 
This is inaccurate. 

On a visit to Saigon in October 1956, the subject came up in a conversation 
with President Diem. I mentioned, during a discussion of his Government’s 
need for strengthened radio broadcasting facilities, that I thought the U.S. 
Government might have some surplus equipment, and I promised to look into it. 
I made no commitment. 

On checking upon my return to Washington, however, I found that the excess 
Government transmitters were not suitable to meet the needs of the Vietnamese. 

The fact is the U.S. Information Agency does have the legal authority to fur- 
nish equipment to other governments in furtherance of the information pro- 
gram; but no major equipment has ever been so given away. 

Senator Morser. For the benefit of the hearing, you may summarize 
it, if you will. Summarize it with this next question in mind: Was 
this alleged offer, to use Mr. Colegrove’s language, sandwiched into 
the USOM budget for Vietnam ? 

Mr. Barrows. Excuse me, sir. Since that covers the period for 
which I was responsible, perhaps I should reply. 

I think that is invidious language, to say the least. 

Following Mr. Washburn’s visit 

Senator Morse. It is not mine. 

Mr. Barrows. No, sir; I know it is not, but I think I am entitled 
to comment on it, nevertheless. 

Mr. Washburn’s visit occurred at about the time we were terminating 
the first program with Radio Vietnam which I described. At the time 
of this visit there were discussions in which he was involved with 
President Diem, as to his needs for radio broadcasting equipment. 

It was a part of the discussion following the reorganization of 
Radio Vietnam which led to our adopting a new program. 

In that discussion, as I recall the matter—and I believe it is con- 
firmed by Mr. Washburn’s statement—he did say that perhaps the 
U.S. Information Agency had some surplus equipment which would 
serve this purpose. He made no offers, because he was not sure. He 
merely said he would see. 

He subsequently discovered that the equipment which they had, I 
believe it was surplus wartime broadcast equipment, was not suitable. 

Now, we did, following that discussion, prepare our new program, 
which included a 50-kilowatt, medium-wave transmitter, which I have 
described. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garpiner. May I submit Mr. Washburn’s statement ? 

Senator Morse. Yes, Mr. Gardiner. 

Do you know, Mr. Barrows, what became of the 50-kilowatt trans- 
mitter that Mr. Washburn was talking about when you had the con- 
versations you have just testified to? 

Mr. Barrows. I do not know, sir. I do not even know whether it 
was exactly a 50-kilowatt transmitter. I do not even know that it was 
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a medium-wave, as far as that goes. I am inclined to wonder whether 
USIA has had very many medium-wave transmitters. 
‘ 
Senator Morse. Mr. Ambassador, what has become of the recom- 
mendations of Mr. McIntosh regarding Radio Vietnam ? 
Mr. Dursrow. The what, sir? 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF MR. MINTOSH RE RADIO VIETNAM 


Senator Morse. What has become of the recommendations of Mr. 
McIntosh regarding Radio Vietnam ? 

Mr. Durprow. Mr. Gardiner can speak to that, sir. 

Mr. Garpiner. They, sir, are being carried out substantially in full. 
Mr. McIntosh, when he was there about a year ago, selected 11 sites 
for transmitting stations. Eight sites have been definitely made avail- 
able. Three were unavailable for various reasons; but alternative 
sites in the towns in question have been proposed by the Government 
of Vietnam. Presumably, they will be accepted by us following exam- 
ination by anexpert. Westill await that examination. 

In the meantime, as Mr. Barrows testified, the transmitters are under 
procurement. The towers have been bought and are awaiting erec- 
tion. The buildings are well on their way to completion, built sub- 
stantially according to Mr. McIntosh’s suggestion and design. 

Senator Morse. Mr. McIntosh’s recommendations and negotiations 
have been directly with the Vietnam Government ? 

Mr. Garprner. Mr. McIntosh’s function is as a consultant to our 
mission, and he has negotiated with the authorities in Radio Vietnam 
pursuant to general guidance from the mission. 

Senator Morse. Has anyone in the American mission interceded 
with the Vietnam Government to try to persuade them to adopt Mr. 
McIntosh’s recommendations ¢ 

Mr. Garpiner. Certainly. 

Senator Morsr. That is part of your responsibility ; is it not ? 

Mr. GarpiNner. It certainly has been done, and the record should 
so indicate. 

Mr. Dursrow. An agreement has been reached. 

Mr. Garprner. An agreement has been reached. 

Senator Morse. Mr. McIntosh, in his conferences and negotiations 
with the Vietnam Government officials, represented your mission; did 
he not? 

Mr. GARDINER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. You have testified, if I understood you a few mo- 
ments ago, that the American mission, through Mr. McIntosh, has 
gone so far in its negotiations with the Vietnam Government that an 
agreement has been reached. 

Mr. Garptner. An agreement has been reached on the sites, the 
designs, and the general type of equipment to be purchased. 

Senator Morse. I am to understand, therefore, that you know of no 
opposition on the part of the Vietnam Government itself to the McIn- 
tosh plan ? 

Mr. Garptner. To the McIntosh plan, in general, no opposition. 
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PROJECT FOR SUPPLYING INEXPENSIVE RADIO SETS TO VIETNAMESE 


Senator Morse. Either Mr. Ambassador or Mr. Gardiner, if and 
when Radio Vietnam begins to penetrate a good-sized area, will cheap 
radios be made available to the population through any aid program? 

Mr. Garpiner. That is the intention of the Government of Vietnam, 
and we have had preliminary discussions to that end. We have indi- 
cated our agreement, under the program of commercial aid, to finance 
a certain quantity of radios which will cost about $15 per unit, and 
an additional quantity costing not more than $30 per set. 

More expensive radios will undoubtedly be imported by the Viet- 
namese Government from other sources. 

Senator Morsg. Do you know or have your plans for supporting the 
providing of radio sets reached such a stage that you can tell the com- 
mittee where these radios will come from ? 

Mr. Garpiner. No, sir. The Vietnamese have been examining the 
possibilities of small radios from various countries—Great Britain, 
the United States, Japan. The policies of the Government are con- 
sonant with our own policy, which is to get the best merchandise at 
the best price. 

Senator Morss. I am informed by the staff of the committee that 
at one time it was proposed that a simple and inexpensive radio costing 
about $15 could be built by the Vietnam Government itself. ‘They 
could have some company in Vietnam build them, thus developing 
a small local industry. 

Do you know whether or not there is any basis in fact for that 
statement ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Could I turn to my colleague, Mr. Barrows? 

Senator Morsr. You certainly may. 

Mr. Barrows. Senator Morse, I imagine this refers to a project 
we had, the project which actually brought Mr. McIntosh, the radio 
consultant, to Vietnam. 

One of the elements in our program, I think for 1957, was to obtain 
a design of a simple transistor radio. We had the hope that if we 
prepared a prototype, it would be possible to encourage manufacture 
in Vietnam. 

McIntosh prepared that prototype and brought it to Vietnam where 
it has been available. No local manufacturer has yet taken it as a 
basis for manufacture. 

I would have to say the project yet has not given rise to any manu- 
facture. There was a feeling on the part of certain elements in the 
Government that the Government itself should do the job. We never 
encouraged that very much, simply feeling that there was no evi- 
dence that the Government should or could successfully engage in 
manufacturing. 

I think that is about where the matter stands now. The prototype is 
available, but nobody has chosen to copy it. 

Senator Morse. Because there seems to be so much emphasis placed 
on the radio problem connected with the administration of our pro- 
gram in Vietnam, am I well advised that the population of Vietnam 
1s very radioconscious, likes radio, and a large audience is assured in 


nen with any radio program that has any appeal to them 
at all? 
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Mr. Barrows. The number of privately owned radio sets is prob- 
ably not great in relation to the population, but we some time ago 
helped the Government of Vietnam to establish community radio 
listening centers in many of the larger villages throughout the country. 
We also supplied a certain number of mobile units along with other 
forms of information media such as motion pictures. So that there 
is an audience. 

In addition to that, there has been a small amount of commercial 
importation of radios throughout the past several years. There is 
an audience. I think perhaps the term “radioconscious” would be a 
little too strong to use. The point to remember is that the population 
is still at least half illiterate. There are not many other forms of 
publicity, not many other means of reaching the population besides 
radio, and that gives it a certain importance. 

However, I would also like to say that radio does not have the 
importance in our overall aid program to Vietnam that it was given 
in the series of articles. 


ALLEGATIONS OF MISMANAGEMENT OF RADIO VIETNAM ARE NOT NEW 


Now, it is perfectly obvious why. The articles are based pretty 
much, after all on hearsay, unverified stories, which the author admits 
he did not think he ought to check with the USOM Director. As it 
happens, there has been a great deal of gossip about Radio Vietnam 
for a number of years. 

Take the $464,000 story. That is part of Radio Catinat’s gossip 
that we have been hearing since 1956. USOM never had any official 
knowledge about that—— 

Senator Morse. Could I interrupt, because, while I want you to 
continue, it raises a question. 

You say this story was a gossip story in Vietnam as early as 
1956. 

Mr. Barrows. The story about Mr. Cuu’s shortage which is described 
in the articles as $464,000, if I remember—— 

Mr. Garpiner. $446,000. 

Mr. Barrows. $446,000. I only want to say it is gossip, and I want 
to go on to explain why I think it is. 

First, USOM has no official knowledge in this matter, because no 
U.S. funds were involved, neither dollars nor local currencies. 

Second, we have no evidence that the man was short in his accounts 
at all. That was the story. Some of our employees working around 
Vietnam would bring it in occasionally. 

But recently, as a result of these articles, the President of Vietnam 
has certified to our people in Saigon that when Mr. Cuu was dismissed, 
his accounts were clear. 

In an effort, from what records we now have, to try to figure out 
what was the truth of the story, since we had no official knowledge 
and no official reason to have any knowledge, I have gone back through 
the records in the last week and, as near as I can make out, this is 
about what happened. 

Cuu was not a good administrator. That is why he was dismissed. 
He was given a budget. I think it was—well, I do not remember the 
exact sum. It was supposed to last a year, but he was not a good 
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manager; he exhausted his appropriation in less than a year. He 
went back for more money, and the amount that he felt he needed to 
run the rest of the year figured out at the current rate of exchange at 
about this sum of money. 

So far as I know, that is about the sum and substance of the story. 
He overspent his budget, and he was dismissed and replaced. 

But I do not know any other basis nor have I ever seen any evi- 
dence and, for that matter, we have none before us now, that Cuu 
was short in his accounts at all; and I come back to my main point, 
it was not American aid funds, but it was ordinary operational funds 
of Radio Vietnam, which was then a part of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. 

Senator Morse. So that when Colegrove reached Vietnam, so far as 
this particular allegation is concerned, he ran into a story which had 
received wide circulation since 1956. 

Mr. Barrows. At about the time of the dismissal of this official. 


PROPOSED TELEVISION SYSTEM FOR VIETNAM 


Senator Morse. Mr. Ambassador, the committee, I understand, has 
received reports that officials of ICA are trying to push forward a 
closed circuit television system in Vietnam. Do you know whether or 
not that is true? 

Mr. Dursrow. Closed circuit? No, not closed circuit television ; no, 
sir. 

Senator Morse. Not a closed circuit ? 

Mr. Garprner. Not television. 

Mr. Dursrow. A telecommunications system for southeast Asia, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and Laos. 

Senator Morss. I repeat, the information which I have been in- 
formed by the staff of the committee has been received is that ICA is 
seeking to push forward a closed circuit television system in Vietnam. 

And you and Mr. Gardiner say that is not correct. 

Mr. Garptner. There is no substance in that whatsoever. I speak 
for USOM in Vietnam. We have nosuch ideain our head. Whether 
or not someone in ICA, Washington, has such a theory, I do not know. 

Senator Morse. Is Vietnam, in your opinion, ready for closed cir- 
cuit television if it should be proposed ? 

Mr. Garpiner. No. 

Senator Morse. Is one reason for that the fact that we have not 
one as far yet as we probably should go in developing first the radio 
acilities? 

Mr. Garptner. I would certainly think, sir, that the radio facili- 
ties which could serve the entire country should come before a closed 
circuit television, which I would assume would only serve the metrop- 
olis of Saigon-Cholon. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, those are all the questions I have at 
this time. 

Senator Mansrietp. Senator Capehart. 


DOCTRINE OF EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Senator Carenart. Well, I want to have the record show that not 
every member of this committee agrees with the senior Senator from 
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Oregon that the administration kept back secrets from this committee 
with respect to the foreign aid bill. I think the records of the execu- 
tive sessions will conclusively prove that the committee was given 
all the facts and all the information. 

Secondly, I want the record to show that not every member of this 
committee agrees that the Executive should not have some prerogatives 
in respect to information. I think we have had here today two very 
concrete examples to prove that. I am certain that the able Senator 
from Idaho, Mr. Church, would not under any circumstances want to 
disclose what he termed in his statement this morning the many reliable 
sources that informed him that Americans were disliked in Vietnam 
and other countries. I certainly would not ask him to disclose that 
information, and I do not think he would have any right to disclose it. 

I think we also have another positive reason why the Executive 
must have some prerogatives, in that Mr. Colegrove himself has right- 
fully testified that he would not disclose to this committee his sources 
of information that he used in his articles. 

Now, you just cannot expect to get information from people, reliable 
information, as these task forces are asked to get, if you are going 
to make it public. I want the record to show that I am one who be- 
lieves that the Executive has a right to protect task forces and others 
when they go out to evaluate personnel—and that is primarily what 
it is. 

I think the Executive has as much right to protect its sources of 
information—which nobody is in a position ever to prove whether they 
are true or whether they are not. Much of the information is hearsay, 
just as the articles were partially based upon hearsay, and no partic- 
ular proof. I do not think that we can or ought to criticize the Pres- 
ident of the United States, whether you be a Republican or a Democrat, 
because I think he has as much right as does a newspaperman to pro- 
tect his sources. The newspaperman, if he did not protect his sources, 
certainly would not get news. 

I do not think a team going out to make an evaluation, will get any 
information whatsoever that would be of any value to the Executive 
if he knew it was going to be made public. 

So I just want to say that I do not subscribe to that theory at all, 
particularly when it comes to evaluation of personnel. 

I would like to again get back to what I started talking about this 
morning—unfortunately, I had to go to another committee hearing— 
Mr. Colegrove’s charges or accusations which had to do with the radio 
transmitters. It had to do with bridges and roads, and it had to do 
with fringe benefits to the employees in Vietnam, and to the theater, 
and it had to do with vehicles. It had to do with the refugee money. 
T believe that about covers it. 

But I do not see too much reason to go over all of these items again, 
because Senator Morse has gone over the radio matter quite thor- 
oughly, and others have gone over the other phases. 





VEHICLES SUPPLIED VIETNAM UNDER AID PROGRAMS 


I would like to talk about or ask some questions about the 2,700 
vehicles. 

General Williams, I believe you testified that the Vietnam Army 
had 10,000 vehicles: is that correct ? 
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General Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Caprenart. And they account for them and the number 
does not vary very much. Is that what you said ? 

General Witi1aMs. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. What is the 2,700 that Mr. Colegrove talked 
about ? 

General Wiuii1aMs. I do not know. We in MAAG were not able 
to associate the figure of 2,700 with any vehicle transaction that we 
had with the Vietnamese. 

Senator CarpeHart. Have you or ICA given vehicles to the Vietnam 
Government beyond the military vehicles that General Williams is 
talking about ? 

Mr. Garpiner. We have, Senator Capehart. No unit of the Viet- 
namese Government has any figure approaching 2,700 vehicles that 
have been made available, with the possible—— 

Senator CareHart. How many 

Mr. Garpiner. I have a list, sir. 

For the malaria program, today it is 175. 

For the agricultural tractor program, it is between 250 or 300. 

For the police, figures all in the low hundreds, and so on and so 
forth. 

The only unit of the Government that would approach such a 
large tally for vehicles would be the Department of Public Works, 
with their heavy earthmoving equipment. I can assure you that 
2,700 vehicles would never 

Senator Carenarr. Will you yield there, and let us start all over 
again. 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. You have, beyond the military 

Mr. Garpriner. Yes. 

Senator CappHartr. You have given or sold or loaned, whatever 
term you wish to use 

Mr. GarpInEr. Given. 

Senator CargeHart. You have, No. 1, given them some for what, 
now? Let’s just list them. For agricultural purposes ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Agricultural purposes, approximately 400. 

Senator Carenart. For that purpose. 

Mr. Garpiner. Malaria eradication, 175. 

Senator Carenart. What was the third one? 

Mr. Garprner. The third one was the police, and the figure—I 
would like to find my notes, sir, but the figure is in the low hundreds. 

Senator Carenart. Low hundreds? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. What is the fourth category ¢ 

Mr. Garprner. The fourth category is a more complicated one. It 
is the Ministry of Public Works, where we are helping with a road 
program. 

Senator Carenart. How many would you say ? 

Mr. Garprner. Well, I would really like to check that. I do not 
think it would approach anything like 2,700, but it would get into 
the thousands. 

Senator Capeuart. What other category ? 

Mr. Garprner. I think that is about it, sir. 
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Senator Carpruartr. You do give vehicles to the four categories? 

Mr. Garpiner. That is right. 

Senator CareHart. Beyond the military. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Carenart. Yes, I yield. 

Senator Mansrietp. Would you give us a detailed breakdown as to 
your best estimate of how many of these vehicles go into these four 
programs? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, sir. I am sorry I cannot find my paper. 

Could I say just one more word, Mr. Chairman. These 2,700 vehi- 
cles are apparently not 2,700 at all. When you read the next sen- 
tence, you are close to 700 unaccounted for, and after you read another 
sentence you are down to a few dozen still missing. 

But unless we are told where to look, we haven’t got a chance ex- 
cept to tell you that with the possible exception of the Department of 
Public Works, there is no institution to which we have given anything 
like that number of vehicles. 

Senator CareHart. Then you have no recollection of vehicles that 
may never have been accounted for or been lost, other than 

Mr. Garpiner. No, sir. 

(The list of vehicles requested follows :) 





VEHICLES SPUPLIED TO THE GOVERNMEN'Y OF VIETNAM 


The USOM has purchased 1,730 vehicles through the following divisious for 
their counterpart agencies within the Government of Vietnam: 


el cnt h btcehedeibdikihestis th Lnediabddet Steendnde comtvticield citadtweske schidutals 198 
I 8 
Transportation, communications and power....---.-.--------..--..--- *142 
I A a eee eee 355 
ONIN aid od ae noe eae ng beads meets antec dG ch ons abestelaleaad Mink diel & Kai ie be 57 
Public administration (including police) _....._......-.__-__-_________ 690 
IN 6 hE Es elias awe dpi tad mm ow aisle cach i heaps selina Rand 183 
Communications media and miscellaneous_.._._.-.---_---_--_--- 97 

Ath oti da dina ead beak aes on MitebibéicadedddbunddaaeWeawde 1, 730 


1 Other Vehicles and equipment, utilized by the U.S. highway contractors, will be turned 
over to the Government (Ministry of Public Works, probably) upon completion of the 
highway project. The following tabulation covers items controlled by the contractors. 
(Notre.—Almost 40 percent of the items listed for Johnson, Drake & Piper were bought 
“used,” many of them from U.S. Government surplus, ) 


Johnson, Drake & Piper (construction contractor) ..----.--------.------- 933 
Type of vehicle: 

i pe 70 
CST 7 NIE icc dein nstabds en cia cigen daca dine cites tren atieines keutbaice eiieeorehes 72 

PE POR-GNGS | CORED 6 bed chiditn Kbisnddenodmetoantcngumonseincois 145 

I UE a ie el cated ace apres cs erties tech een eg eesedrennciote 274 

Spoel 28 water. end. Sibi) CNG tC. wb it cece betddsiet 42 

eavy duty equipment—e.g., cranes, scrapers..............-...... 830 


Capitol Engineering Corp. (engineering contractor) .........-____..______. 
Included are a few pickup trucks, but most are personnel-type vehicies. 


Mr. Garptner. I might at this point turn to my colleague, Mr. 
Barrows, whose experience dates back further than mine. 

Mr. Barrows. The charge is strictly without foundation as far as I 
know. I don’t know how in the world you try to answer a charge 
about an agency that you cannot even identify by any relation to the 
facts that you do have. 

What, first of all, does he mean by “vehicle”? I would suppose he 
would not mean a road scraper or a bulldozer, or anything of that sort, 
in the earthmoving category. 


See eee 
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If you rule those out, I am pretty sure that not even the Ministry of 
Public Works has received 2,700 vehicles from us. So that I think 
the story—lI just don’t have any idea where it came from. 

Senator Carenart. I am certain that Mr. Colegrove will be called 
to testify again, and maybe we can get that information from him at 
that time. 

Mr. Barrows. It is my understanding—I was not here yesterday, 
sir, but my understanding is that he declined to identify the agency. 

Honestly, I do not see what harm that could do to anybody, because 
that would not reveal his source. That would merely give us some- 
thing to check so we could give you the information you want. And 
I think on the face of it, that raises real doubt about the seriousness 
of this particular charge. 

Mr. Dursrow. Senator 

Senator Carenarr. Yes. 

Mr. Dursrow. After we read that article in Vietnam the other day, 
we had about 4 days to check. MAAG and USOM, the two who fur- 
nish vehicles, tried in every way possible to find some record that 
some 2,700 vehicles were given to an organization. We could find no 
indication of any such number having been given to an organization 
or any group of organizations which might add up to 2,700. 

We also racked our brains as to what was meant by a vehicle. 
There were bulldozers and scrapers and jeeps, of course, and we were 
at a complete loss to identify any such organization or figure. 

Senator Carenarr. Let me ask this question of General Williams, 
if I may. 

I think you were talking about the 10,000 units that the Army- 

General Witu1Ams. Army, Navy, and Air Force of Vietnam, I said, 
Senator. 

Senator Caprnarr. Those are in the Vietnam Army and Navy? 

General Witu1Ams. And Air Force. 

Senator Carenart. 10,000. 

General WiniiAMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrenarr. How many vehicles are under your command, 
under the American command; vehicles that the Vietnam Army does 
not have? 

General WiiuiaMs. I do not understand the question. How many 
units under my command ? 

Senator Caprnarr. How many vehicles? 

General Witiiams. I have no vehicles under my command at all 
except 

Senator Carenart. In other words, the 10,000 are what are used by 
your personnel as well as the Vietnam military personnel ? 

General WitttAms. No, sir. I misunderstood you. 

MAAG motor pool does have a certain number of vehicles. 

Senator Carenart. About how many would you say ? 

General Wittiams. I would venture to say—I am going to guess 
now, and tell you it is a pure guess—counting all the vehicles I have 
in the field, and what I have in the Saigon area, and so forth, I 
would venture to say, counting all types of vehicles, from jeeps to 
21%4-ton trucks, would be somewhere between 350 and 400, 

Senator Carruarr. That is in addition to the 10,000? 

General WititaMs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Senator Capeuart. Mr. Colegrove, I think, said that the vehicles 
in question disappeared from a unit of a Vietnam Army, not the 
American. Do you know anything about that? 

General Wiiu1aMs. No, sir; I do not. 

As a matter of fact, I was told he testified that he was not speaking 
about General Williams’ army. Well, General Williams hasn’t got 
an army. 

He meant by that, I am assuming, he was not speaking about the 
Vietnamese Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Senator Carenart. Do they have any other vehicles, other than 
the 10,000 you are talking about ? 

General Wiiu1aMs. No, sir. Those 10,094 vehicles were MAP sup- 
plied. We have turned that over to them for either directly or 

Senator Carenart. I think Mr. Colegrove is maintaining—he can 
speak for himself, he is in the room—that the units he is talking about, 
whether it be 2,700 or 700, disappeared from some Vietnam Army. 

Mr. Dursrow. “Organization,” sir, I think is the record. 

Mr. Garpiner. One branch of the Vietnam Government. 

Senator Caprnart. Do you know anything about that, General? 

General Wuu1aMs. No, sir. 

You see, sir, he does not, as I read the article, he does not associate 
these vehicles with the Army or with MAAG in any way. He speaks 
about a “U.S. group” and “an agency of the Vietnamese Government.” 

Now, naturally USOM pitched the ball over to my court because 
the military are about the only ones who would have vehicles in that 
number, but I cannot find anything about them, and I have tried. 

He also said about “a year ago.” Then I understand yesterday he 
said he was not referring to the army at all. 

But if he had been referring to the army and if he had spoken about 
5 years ago, I wouldn’t have questioned the statement. Five years ago 
there wasn’t anyone that knew accurately what was in Vietnam in 
the way of military equipment. 

Senator Capenart. You mean 5 years ago? 

General WittiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Caprnart. Then, what he said might have been true 5 
years ago. 

General Wiu1aMs. If he had used the expression “5 years ago,” 
yes. But he said within the last year. That is what has got us con- 
fused, is this “last year,” and then using the expression a U.S. group 
and an agency of the Vietnamese Government, it is impossible for 
me to identify the group or the agency. 

Senator Capenart. Tell us why there was not an accounting 5 years 
ago, just for the record. 

General Witi1aMs. I am going to have to guess, but I think I can 
give you an acceptable reason for it. 

Senator Caprnartr. Yes. Were you there 5 years ago? 

General Witxt1aMs. I was not; no, sir. 





AMERICAN EQUIPMENT SUPPLIED DURING INDOCHINESE WAR 


There had been fighting over there from 1945 until 1954. Large 
quantities of American military equipment were furnished to the 
French Government for the French Expeditionary Force. Part of 
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that was furnished to France during World War II, and came from 


France to Vietnam. Part of it went direct to Vietnam from the 
United States. 


I have never been able 

Senator Mansrrevp. General, that was after Korea, when we 
stepped up our aid program? 

enenl WuutmMs. That is partly correct. That is my under- 
standing; yes, sir. 

When I went in there, I tired to find invoices of American property 
that had been furnished to the French Expeditionary Forces, because 
there was a Collins-Ely agreement that that property would be 
divided in a certain way. 

I could not find any inventories or invoices to that property, and 
it took us for a considerable time 

Senator Carenart. Who might have had it? The French? 

General Wituiams. Well, the French or the Vietnamese should have 
had the inventories. I would say it would have been the one—the 
French commander of army, navy, air force. He was commander in 
chief of French and Vietnamese forces in Indochina. 

Secretary Dulles once asked me for that inventory when he was in 
Djakarta. I could not provide it, nor could I get it out of Paris or 
Washington. I could get the dollar value, but not the number of 
items. 

Senator Carenart. The number of vehicles? 

General Wiiu1aMs. The exact number of vehicles—cannon, rifles, 
or any other item. . 

Now, if I may continue along that line, after I got there, the fight- 
ing had died down, and we started to reorganize and equip the Viet- 
namese Army and get it in some shape so someone could tell some- 
thing about it, for both combat and logistical purposes, 

To do that, we had to make invoices or inventories of all the mili- 
tary property in Vietnam. That took us a considerable period of 
time. We were also to reclaim property that was in excess of their 
needs. 

Now during that period, say in 1955, 1956, and 1957, there could 
easily have been a fluctuation of 600 vehicles, 500 vehicles, 400, and 
they could have been short 700 on their inventory one day and maybe, 
until we got the records straightened out, 300 tomorrow. 

I am merely surmising now. If Mr. Colegrove had said that hap- 
pened 5 years ago or 4 years ago, I would have said I wouldn’t doubt 
it at all. 

But to say it happened 1 year ago causes me to be doubtful. I be- 


lieve the statement to be in error as far as military vehicles are con- 
cerned. 








Senator Caprmart. Maybe when we get all through here, we will 
find the whole thing was an honest misunderstanding. 

General Witu1aMs. It could be, and I hope so. 

Senator Carenarr. I want to congratulate you on your frankness in 
saying what you just have. I think it has been very refreshing to 
have you give this information to the committee. 

General Wimu1ams. Mr. Senator, I would like to add if at any time 
they are short 500 vehicles or 700 vehicles or 3 vehicles or 3 rifles or 
3 cannon or any other number of items in the Vietnamese Army, I 
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don’t know of anyone in the world who has more interest in that than 
Chief, MAAG, and I want to know it if it happens, regardless of 
where I get such information from. I solicit it. 

Senator CarpeHarr. Was the situation such 5 years ago, as a result 
of the war there with the French 
General WituiaMs., Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. Was it such as to be hard or maybe impossible 
to keep accurate records ? 

General WituiAmMs. Yes, sir; the logistical situation was in chaos, 

Senator Carpenart. It was war, was it not ? 

General WituraMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Careuartr. And it would have been rather hard to have 
kept an accurate record. 

General WiuitaMs. Yes, sir. 

As a matter of fact, I would not censure too severely, anyone who 
was there at that time, regardless of their nationality for not having 
accurate records. They were fighting, and they did not keep their 
property records up to date the way we attempt to do in our service. 
And sometimes our U.S. service is not able to keep our records up to 
date for the same reason. 

Senator CareHart. You mean during a war period ¢ 

General Wituiams. Yes, sir. I am talking about active campaign, 
because that is what they were engaged in. All of this heavy cam- 
paigning ended with the Battle of Dienbienphu, and the subsequent 
Geneva Accords. They had passed through a period of several years 
of logistical stress. The Vietnamese have now placed their military 
property in order, aided and assisted by the U.S. military mission in 
Vietnam. 





ALLEGATIONS OR DISAPPEARANCE OF REFUGEE PROGRAM FUND 


Senator Capenart. I would like a little more information on this 
refugee money to make certain that again we do not wind up with 
what might be an honest misunderstanding here. 

I understand that Mr. Colegrove testified, and his articles stated, 
that Vietnam money, the physical currency, was burned or destroyed; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I am looking for the reference. 

Mr. Barrows. I have it, sir. This covers the period when I was 
there, and I will be glad to speak of this. I have a statement before 
me here in the local newspaper, and it certainly seems to say—— 

Senator Capenart. Is this Mr. Colegrove’s article 4 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. This is from the Washington Daily News, 
and it seems to say that $8 million unfortunately —— 

Senator Carenuarr. American dollars / 

Mr. Barrows. That is all it says. 

Senator CaprHarr. $8 million ¢ 

Mr. Barrows. $8 million unfortunately must have been burned in 
the 1955 fire. 

Senator Carrnart. Must have been burned ? 

Mr. Barrows. That is what it says. 

Senator Caprnarr. Now, did Mr. Colegrove testify yesterday that 
he was told that the money physically burned ¢ 

Mr. Barrows. I was not here. 
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Senator Carenart. I think that is correct, is it not, Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garprner. That is my recollection. 

Senator Caprnart. Now, were you there at the time? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. We had testimony yesterday that it was the 
receipts or the records showing the expenc diveres of that money that 
burned rather than the physical currency itself; is that correct? 

Mr. Barrows. That is correct. 

Senator Carenart. What sort of a fire was it ? 

Mr. Barrows. A battle. 

Senator CareHart. A battle, you say ? 

Mr. Barrows. To say that money or records even for that matter 
are burned in a fire, with no further explanation than that suggests 
that somebody set fire to his wastebasket because he had something 
he wanted to get rid of. I think that is an inference that may even 
have been intended. 

As a matter of fact, the refugee administrative headquarters at that 
time were located between the headquarters of the Vietnamese Army 
and the headquarters of the Binh Xuyen sect which engaged in open 
hostilities near the end of April 1955. 

Senator Carenarr. Two armies? 

Mr. Barrows. Two armies. 

Senator Carenart. That were fighting ? 

Mr. Barrows. With hundreds of men engaged and, in fact 

Senator Carrnarr. The refugee buildings were in the middle? 

Mr. Barrows. In the middle 

They and acres of the city around them were leveled—well, they, 
being brick buildings were not entirely leveled, but they were com- 
pleted gutted. 

We had people who went into the buildings as soon as the battle 

was over, and we could get in, and our people were present when the 
one or two fireproof safes they had were opened. 

Now, the man had prudently put the cash he had on hand in the 
fireproof safe so that there was not any cash burned. 

But his records, all of his office records were gone. 

He always kept—— 

Senator CarrHarr. You say his office records. Was that an 
American ? 

Mr. Barrows. No, sir. This was a Vietnamese Government agent, 
sir, who was responsible for administering the files. 

He always kept his accounts there; we knew he kept his accounts 
there. 

When he said the accounts were burned, it was probably evident 
that they were. 

This is the fire in which records of some $8 million—but not dol- 
lars, local currency, piasters—records of the use he had made of $8 
million in piasters were destroyed. 

If you do not mind, sir, I would like to explain a few details about 
that situation which did not get into the record yesterday. 

Senator Carrnarr. Senator Morse said we are just interested in one 
thing, and that is the facts. You go right ahead. 
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HISTORY OF REFUGEE PROBLEM IN VIETNAM 


Mr. Barrows. Well, sir, you will recall, and I am sure you all 
heard, the story of the refugee movement. 

As soon as an armistice was agreed to in Vietnam providing for 
the partition of the country, people who did not want to live under 
communism began to move. They were arriving in Saigon and else- 
where in south Vietnam even before the armistice was signed, and 
even before the new Diem government took office. So that the gov- 
ernment was faced with hundreds and then thousands of people pour- 
ing in on them. 

They did not have the money, and they did not have the machinery, 
the aministrative machinery, to take care of this number of people, 
and they asked for help, and they received help. They received help 
from the French. They received help from private voluntary 
agencies. 

Many of them were Catholic, so that the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference played a big role out there, and they received help 
from the U.S. Government. They asked us for financial help. 

Even before I reached the post, we had agreed that we would pro- 
vide the equivalent of $28 million toward financing the care of the 
refugees. But we were not able mechanically to get any money into 
the hands of the Vietnamese Government until December, by which 
time about half of the people had moved. 

So we merged our funds with their funds, and we were obliged to 
use their system of accounting. 

Now their system of accounting itself presented problems. 

If they followed the traditional French accounting system it would 
have been so slow and cumbersome and careful that they never would 
have got any money into the hands of the refugees. They never 
would have bought any food or gotten anything. 

So, necessarily, they set up emergency methods under which they 
advanced cash to responsible individuals—Province chiefs, the Com- 
missioner of Refugees himself, and other people. 

Much of that cash was paid out in the lovin of cash grants to the 
refugees as they arrived. 

Each family got 3,000 piasters, as I remember it, to build a house, 
about $80 equivalent at the exchange rate at that time, and each 
family got about 2 piasters per person per day for 3 months’ sub- 
sistence. Most of the families managed to build their houses and live 
on the money that was given. 

Many of the people, at any rate, were illiterate. You could not get 
receipts. It was not administratively feasible to get receipts, so that 
money was passed out in public view. 

‘There would be a team of three or four persons, the Refugee Com- 
missioner’s representative, the Treasury representative, some of our 
or some people representing the private groups watching most 
of the distribution. 

We know the money got where it was supposed to go, but obviously 
we had no receipts for it. 

As things began to straighten out, however, and we got a little 
order into the administration, then we began to demand an ac- 
counting, even though it was blended funds. We wanted the best 
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accounting we could get, and we ultimately got it. It took a long 
while and a great deal of work, but we always had the full cooper- 
ation of the Goverment. 

In the process we did a certain amount of real technical assistance 
in helping the Government of Vietnam transform its administra- 
tive accounting system. We have a final audit on the matter which 
was completed in March 1958. It is here for the record, and I think 
it, together with this explanation, really disposes of this particular 
rumor once and for all. Here again, if you lived through those days, 
as I did, you could almost certainly spot the source of this particu- 
lar version of history. 

It is not up to date, it is not accurate. It gives you the impres- 
sion that money was burned. It gives you the impression we are 
talking about dollars when we are talking about pilasters. It says 
there was not an accounting where there was. 

Senator CapeHartr. When you finally got this accounting were there 
stillsome funds that were unaccounted for ? 

Mr. Barrows. There were in the total blended account, including 
the Government funds, some for which no accounting was provided. 

Senator Carenart. About how much would you say in pilasters or 
dollars? 

Mr. Barrows. I believe about 400 million piasters, something over 
$10 million. 

Senator CarrHarr. Would that be the sum that Mr. Colegrove was 
talking about? 

Mr. Barrows. No, sir; no, sir. Within the amount for which we 
accepted accounting was an advance of funds made to the Refugee 
Commissioner and covered by receipts and records which were burned. 

Actually we received satisfactory accounting, according to our 
auditors, for 20 million piasters more than we put into the operation. 

Senator Carenart. Twenty million more than you put in? 

Mr. Barrows. That is right. 

The reason I say that is we simply stopped trying to trace down old 
records when we had gone that far. 

Senator Caprnart. Was that due to the fact that the French and 
the other people put it in? 

Mr. Barrows. It was due to the fact that the Government of Viet- 
nam put funds in from their budget. 

Senator Carrnarr. What is the status of that refugee camp at the 
moment ? 

Mr. Barrows. These people were distributed all over the country 
in about 135 villages. Within 2 years they were absorbed into the 
economy, so they were able to take care of themselves without special 
public assistance. It really wasa remarkable job. 

Senator Carenart. There is no refugee camp there at the moment 
now ? 

Mr. Barrows. There never was any one camp, sir. 

Senator Carenart. No refugee problem ? 

Mr. Barrows. No refugee problem; no, sir. 

Mr. Dursrow. I might add, Mr. Senator, on December 31, 1957, 
the refugee organization which had arranged all these things was 
dissolved. So the job is done and the people are integrated into the 
economy, and there are no more refugees in that sense in the country. 
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Senator Carenart. And that ranged from 600,000 to a million 
people? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenmart. And they are all settled ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Either in the cities—most in the country. 

Senator Capenartr. Could you see where there could be anything 
to what Mr. Colegrove was talking about ? 

Mr. Barrows. I do not think so. I hope the committee will go 
ahead, as it seems indicated it will, to look into all of this, and in the 
process you will look over our audit report. I hope you will take into 
consideration the situation under which we worked. 

Personally, I think we did a wonderful job in the refugee program, 
and that the accounting, ail things concerned, was very good. 

I would really feel justified in coming in here and telling you that 
under those conditions we could not maintain any accounts at all. 

If you could see what was going on during that period 

Senator Capenart. In other words, you had a situation similar to 
what the Army had in respect to the vehicles that General Williams 
just described ¢ 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir; and it was concentrated in a short period 
when the people were arriving at the rate of from 5,000 to 10,000 a 
day, pouring off the ships at Saigon, had to be cared for, money had 
to be put into their hands in order for them to live. 

I think it was a fine operation. To have this old story keep bobbing 
up distracts attention from a lot more matters that we all ought to 
be considering. 





ALLEGED IMPROPER LETTING OF CONTRACTS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Carenart. Were you present or did you handle the pur- 
chase of the bridge trusses? 

Mr. Barrows. ‘This is a joint one. 

Senator Carenart. Or Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Barrows. This is a joint one, sir. I am still technically re- 
sponsible for the mission during that period. 

Senator Carenart. Were you in Vietnam at the time ? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carpenarr. You were the mission director at the time—— 

Mr. Barrows. I was the director, and Mr. Gardiner was then deputy 
director. 

Senator Carenart. When the contract was let for the bridge? I 
do not want to go over that again, but do you have any comments you 
wish to make on it? 

Mr. Barrows. Well, I only say this: It seems hard to have bob up 
a relevant point on the handling of a bid, namely, that one bid came 
in late, to have it bob up yesterday here when it never has come to the 
attention of either the Vietnamese Government or the U.S. Govern- 
ment, to my knowledge. 

Senator Carenart. Until yesterday ? 

Mr. Barrows. Well, it has not come yet except that we are on notice 
in these hearings. 

There is one point that has not been made here, sir, that I think is 
worth making. 
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We followed the policy, and do follow the policy with respect to the 
use of funds, where purchasing is done or authorizations are used by 
the Vietnamese Government, of reserving the right for our controller 
here in Washington to disallow transactions after the fact even though 
they have been made with the technical advice of our mission in the 
field. 

This accounts for the somewhat misleading, perhaps, language of 
the first two sentences of Mr. Gardiner’s letter, misleading if it is 

uoted out of context, asit was. By that language, we were reserving 
the right for any bidder or anybody else whe was interested to take 
an appeal to Washington after the fact if, when everything is done in 
Vietnam, he is not satisfied. 

I would like to say that I have been unable—I have checked in the 
records here—to find any appeal which has been taken here by any- 
body as to transactions handled by the Central Purchasing Agency in 
Vietnam. 

There have been appeals taken, including at least one appeal by Mr. 
Frank Gonder to transactions handled under the commercial aid 
program by another branch of the Vietnamese Government. Whether 
any of those have been sustained or not I do not know, but they usually 
turn not on questions of the legality of the contract but on questions 
of competitive prices, because those are commercial imports in which 
merchants put up their money and they do not involve the same type 
of questions we have here. 

But I think it is a remarkable record when the businessmen there, 
who know that they have the right of appeal, have not come in. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator CarpeHart. Yes. 

Senator Mansrre.p. On this bridge matter, Mr. Barrows, you have 
stated it is strange that this bridge matter did not come to your atten- 
tion until yesterday? Is that correct? 

Mr. Barrows. That is the alleged fact: That the successful bid was 
not in the hands of the authorities when the bids were opened, as 
asserted. That fact never came to our attention, was never brought 
to our attention in the appeal made by Mr. Gonder last August. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Well now, witnesses from the executive branch 
have stated, as I recall, that they had not known of allegations of 
impropriety in connection with the placing of bids for certain bridges 
in Vietnam. 

I hold in my hand, and will insert in the record, a copy of a letter 
dated March 12, 1959, to the Director of ICA from Mr. Frank Gonder. 

I will read two paragraphs from that letter, and will ask the repre- 
sentatives of ICA to comment thereon: 

We have furnished the Director of USOM and the American Embassy with 
confidential information relating who was going to be awarded the bid 2 weeks 
before the formal opening of the bid on bid No. 281 for the steel bridges. Over 
my informal and formal protests of the awarding of this bid, it was implemented 
without ever at any time having been evaluated and examined by any American 
bridge design engineer, despite my pointing out that there was such an engineer 
available although employed by another American consulting engineer firm under 
a separate contract administered to some degree by ICA. I refer to Capitol 
Engineering Corp. who had such a professional engineer on their staff at the time. 

We have repeatedly placed ourselves at the disposal of USOM at any time 
to furnish substantiation and proof supporting our protests on these bids. Not 


once have we ever been called upon to do so. As a last resort we are appealing 
direct to you. 
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This letter is addressed to the Director, International Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D.C., dated March 12, 1959. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN TRADING Co. OF VIETNAM, 
Saigon, March 12, 1959. 
DrkecTor, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA'ION, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: We wired you on March 10 as follows: 

“Respectfully request you order immediate suspension implementation bid 
invitations 317, 450, and 512 pending impartial professional investigation ques- 
tionable matters specified and requested our formal protests to USOM resulting 
their negative action. Letter follows.” 

(Signed) FRANK GONDER, 
American Trading Co. of Vietnam. 

From the outset we wish to make it clearly understood that insofar as we 
are concerned there are no personalities involved. 

We considered it necessary to wire you direct because our several letters of 
protest that have been forwarded to the local Director of USOM, the ICA adviser 
to the Vietnam Government Central Purchasing Authority, the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment Central Purchasing Authority, and the American Embassy have all pro- 
duced negative action despite the American side’s admitting that I did have valid 
and reasonable cause for objection to the awarding of these bids. In addition, J 
have been specifically informed by the Director of USOM in writing that under 
the circumstances they can do nothing and to direct all future protests to the 
Vietnamese director of purchasing. Another official of USOM flatly stated that 
they could do nothing in the matter and suggested I write ICA in Washington. 
This is the attitude reflected by a U.S. Government agency supposedly safeguard- 
ing the best interests of the U.S. Government and the taxpayers’ money. If we 
had offered complaint and criticism without any foundation or fact, we would 
expect to be replied to in this manner. However, all of our letters have carefully 
furnished an itemization of facts and figures and we have requested in each case 
only one thing—that the bids in question be reexamined and reevaluated by 
professional and/or technically qualified personnel of USOM itself. All of our 
letters of protest have been written as the combined result of the professional 
engineers of the companies we represent supplying us with necessary engineering 
data upon which we have based our contentions. In addition, my protests have 
been considered meritorious by the technical staff of the Vietnamese Government 
agency who will be the end users of the equipment itself and, or so I understand, 
are the agencies charged with the technical evaluation of the commodity. 
Incidentally, the particular commodities involved are radio electronic equipment 
on bids listed above and bid No. 281 for steel bridges. 

Our electronic supplier is Gates Radio Co. of Quincy, Ill., who have supplied 
the majority of Voice of America equipment. Our steel supplier is Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

We have furnished the Director of USOM and the American Embassy with 
confidential information relating who was going to be awarded the bid 2 
weeks before the formal opening of the bid on bid No. 281 for the steel bridges. 
Over my informal and formal protests of the awarding of this bid, it was im- 
plemented without ever at any time having been evaluated and examined by 
any American bridge design engineer, despite my pointing out that there was 
such an engineer available although employed by another American consulting 
engineer firm under a separate contract administered to some degree by ICA. 
I refer to Capitol Engineering Corp., who had such a professional engineer on 
their staff at the time. 

Relative to bids Nos. 317, 450, and 512, all dealing with radio electronic equip- 
ment, at no time have we ever received any technical reply from either USOM 
or the Vietnamese Government Central Purchasing Authority although my 
original letter of protest beginning with bid No. 317 was written September 24, 
1958. Our only reply relative to this bid was received approximately 10 days 
ago from this writing from the Vietnamese Government Central Purchasing 
Authority stating that they were still studying my protest. 

You will be interested to know that the undersigned personally attends all 
bid openings. On bids No. 281 and No. 450, both bids were awarded by virtue 
of a cabled bid that was not received and/or announced during the formal bid 
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opening proceedings. On bid No. 450 the Vietnamese agency end user also 
stated in writing that they could not accept the responsibility of the legality of 
this bid because they too were aware that no such bid was opened and included 
along with all other bids submitted at the legally appointed time of the formal 
bid opening. 

We are well aware of the inside maneuverings relative to the awarding of 
these bids which we have promptly reported in all cases to the American 
Embassy and ICA. Along this line, we have reason to believe that USOM has 
never been formally advised that all items specified in bid No. 317 have never 
been awarded to anyone, with the result that the Vietnamese Government is 
trying to pressure USOM along the idea that it now merits a crash program basis 
and will thereby receive at least verbal permission directly from USOM to pro- 
ceed with purchasing the entire amount about which we wrote a confidential 
letter on March 9 to the Director of USOM explaining this very point and 
which created the necessity of wiring you direct. 

We also furnished the Director of USOM at this critical time with a photo- 
static copy of a letter received by me from another U.S. Government agency 
who does believe that ICA is charged with the responsibility of safeguarding the 
best interests of the American taxpayer. 


We have repeatedly placed ourselves at the disposal of USOM at any time to 
furnish substantiation and proof supporting our protests on these bids. Not 
once have we ever been called upon to do so. As a last resort we are appealing 
direct to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK GONDER. 

Mr. GarpINEr. Do you wish me to comment on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator MansFIELb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GarpiNer. I was unaware of the existence of that letter. I 
repeat that the issue of whether or not Mr. Gonder raised the question 
of the timeliness of the Eurasian bid never came to my notice until 
yesterday. 

Senator Mansrieip. Mr. Saccio, do you recall that letter? 

Mr. Saccio. I do not, sir, but I certainly would like to look into it 
and see what answer was given to it. 

You say it was March 1959? 

Senator Morsr. March 12, 1959. 

Mr. Saccro. Yes. 

Senator Mansrrevp. That will be made a part of the record and 
will be made available for an answer at your earliest convenience. 

Mr. Garpiner. If I could continue, the second point related to the 
examination of bids by an engineer available to USOM. 

Such an examination was made, as I testified, and the relevant 
documents have already been put on file with this committee—yester- 


ay. 

ae Mansrrevp. They are a part of the record? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir; they are part of the record. 

Senator Mansrretp. Very good. 

Senator Capenart. I have just one more question. 

Senator Mansrretp. Senator, Mr. Saccio has one more comment. 

Mr. Saccro. Isthere a copy available of the letter ? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. Just one more question. 

I can understand the commissary in each of our foreign countries 
as well as I can in the armed services. I have no quarrel with them. 
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MOVIE THEATER IN SAIGON 


The one question I would like to ask, and that is: Would it be 
good thing for us to open the theater, which was discussed seb 
yesterday and discussed in Mr. Colegrove’ s articles, to the public in 
Saigon or any other city in countries where we have them ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I would say to that, sir, it would be a very fine thing 
todo. We could open a theater run by the U.S. Government in com- 
petition with the local theaters there showing probably the same films 
or American and other films. 

We should then not compete with them by operating it at a com- 
paratively low cost for the admissions. 

As General Williams explained yesterday, the American produc ers, 
the Motion Picture Producers Association, have worked out this 
arrangement with the Armed Forces to make these films available for 
certain people, and, as General Williams testified yesterday, the local 
representative of the American film group complained that we were 
letting too many other people come in. 

Perhaps we should not have a movie there for our own people, and 
instead go see the regular films that would be dubbed in Vietnamese, 
or the French. 

Senator Capenarrt. I can well understand that might cause trouble. 
I am wondering if there is not a better system or better method of 
working it out than we have. 

I am with you a hundred percent in respect to maintaining com- 
missaries and things of that sort for the benefit of our people in certain 
countries. 

Mr. Dursrow. Maybe the general would comment on it. 

Senator Carenartr. Will you comment, General, on the theater ? 

General WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

I would say if it was opened to the general public, then the U.S. 
military would be in the motion picture business in competition with 
the local civilians who make their living by motion picture business, 
and I would think that would be inadvisable. 

We have another problem there, which would be the matter of cur- 
rency, as a person going to this picture show must use U.S. Se 

The Vietnamese population do not have U.S. currency, so we would 
have that problem. 

I would say that it would be better, in view of the fact that Saigon, 
I do believe, has as many motion pictures per capita or at least for 
blocks of streets as any city I was ever in in my life, I believe it 
would be better to discontinue the theater entirely than to open it to 
the public. 

We have a certain number of Americans out there, and the vast 
preponderance of the military are there without their families. 

I only have accommodations for 80 families in Vietnam. They are 
divided about 50-50, officers and enlisted men. 

For those fellows who do not have their families present, there is 
very little for them to do during off-duty hours. They can sit in their 
quarters or they can go down to a sidewalk cafe or they can go into a 
bar or they can go into some place that is not quite as re put: able or 
they can spend their spare time in a picture show. 
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I do not think it is anything of major importance, but I think that 
the picture show shoal be there, or I would have asked long ago to 
have it discontinued. I do not ie e we should open it to the public 
and thus go into competition with the civilians in Saigon who make 
their living operating motion picture houses. 

Senator Carenart. You think the decision is correct then? You 
do not see any way to improve it / 

General Witi1AMs. I believe my judgment is correct. 

Senator Capenart. Well, as I said, I certainly agree as far as the 
commissary is concerned. But there was doubt in my mind about the 
advisability of a theater without permitting certain people to see 
these pictures. But you say in Saigon there are a lot of motion pic- 
ture theaters ¢ 

General Witiiams. Yes, sir: and some of them are very good ones, 
too. I have been to them. However, the sound track is in French or 
Vietnamese and that is a serious handic ‘ap to us. 

Senator CarpeHarr. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Mansrietp. Senator Church / 

Benator Cuurcn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. I have been wait- 
ing for 2 days for you to ask the questions. I think that your turn 
has arrived. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Thank you. 


POLICY FORMULATION FOR VIETNAM 


Mr. Ambassador, this has to do with the first line of exploration 
set forth in the opening statement which reads as follows: 

Is there an absence of a clear-cut sense of direction and purpose in the aid 
and related programs in Vietnam and, in consequence, inadequate progress 
toward national self-reliance? 

As Ambassador to Vietnam, do you receive your instructions as to 
U.S. policy from the Department of State in Washington? 

Mr. Dursrow. Overall policy, yes, sir. But we get ICA instruc- 
tions to the USOM. They come to USOM. They are available to 
me. 

The instructions received by MAAG are also available to me. 

We try to reconcile those instructions, act upon them or comment 
upon them in our country team proc edure. We meet twice a week 
to discuss matters of that kind. 

Senator Mansrretp. These instructions set forth in some detail, 
do they not, what it is that the United States is trying to do as regards 
Vietnam ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Ambassador, it is one of your responsibilities, 
is it not, to instruct and to guide USOM Saigon—that is, the aid 
mission—in order that its activities m: Ly tie in with our foreign policies 
with respect to Vietnam? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrierp. In a similar way it is also your responsibility, 
is it not, to instruct and to guide the MAAG—the military assistance 


group—so that the military aid activities will tie in with the objec- 
tives of our policy ? 
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Mr. Dursrow. Correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. That would also apply with respect to the 
USIA—the information program people? 

Mr. Dursrow. Quite right, sir; yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. Are there other officials of the U.S. Govern- 
ment who may have business in Vietnam? The people of the Agricul- 
ture Department, for example, who may be handling Public Law 480 
sales? 

Mr. Dursrow. We do not have anybody from the Agriculture De- 
partment there directly. 

Senator Mansrretp. Do we have any Public Law 480 sales there? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. We have had one in 1958 for tobacco, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Who had the responsibility for that ? 

Mr. Dursrow. USOM. 

Senator Mansriexp. In a general sense, Mr. Ambassador, it is cor- 
rect to say, is it not, that you have overall responsibility in Vietnam 
for interpreting to all our missions the purposes and nature of our 
foreign policies, and for seeing to it that they act in accordance with 
policy guide lines laid down by the Department of State? 

Mr. Dursrow. Quite correct, sir. 


U.S. POLICY OBJECTIVES IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrietp. It would be correct to say, would it not, that 
a principal purpose of U.S. policy in Vietnam has been to prevent 
Communist aggression from the north ? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is one of our basic policies, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. And in a general way, another principal pur- 

has been to foster internal political and economic stability in 
outh Vietnam, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct. 

Senator Mansrrexp. Still another would be to maintain friendly ties 
with the Vietnamese ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrrevp. You have instructed the various missions along 
these lines, have you not? 

Mr. Dursrow. I have, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Have you ever instructed them to the effect 
that one of our purposes was to encourage the development of condi- 
tions of economic self-support in Vietnam which would enable us to 
reduce and eventually eliminate grants of aid ? 

Before you answer that, I want to compliment General Williams for 
what he had to say relative to his contacts with the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, because he has told them, if I remember his words correctly, 
that he was there to work himself out of a job. 

Mr. Ambassador ? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is one of the principal jobs we are doing there. 
We work on this at all times, working out the projects and plans for 
aid needed, discussing them with the Vietnamese officials and trying to 
do all we can to build up a sound basic economic structure so that they 
will become economically independent. 

I might add that that is the goal of all of these newly-developing 
countries and, particularly, Vietnam. 
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The President has said to all of us many times: 

“We are grateful for your aid, but we hope we can get on our feet as 
soon as possible,” and that is one of the principal objectives we are 
trying tocarry out. 

Senator Mansrretp. You are to be commended for it. That is a 
sound statement. 

So far as the aid programs are concerned, we have sought to achieve 
our various objectives, have we not, primarily through support of the 
Vietnamese armed forces and by assistance in the rehabilitation of the 
Vietnamese economy. 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Durbrow, how long have you been Am- 
bassador to Saigon ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Since April 13, 1957. 


HAVE U.S. AID POLICIES TOWARD VIETNAM CHANGED? 


Senator Mansrietp. During the period of your tenure have the in- 
structions which you have received from the State Department as 
regards U.S. policy toward Vietnam changed in any significant 
fashion ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir. 

Senator MansrieLp. During the period of your tenure have your 
instructions and guidance to USOM and MAAG or other U.S. agencies 
in Vietnam changed in any significant fashion ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Perhaps in the sense that we are instructed to keep 
the aid within availabilities, to see how we can adopt better projects 
to obtain economic independence sooner, to continually watch for new 
opportunities to develop such products in Vietnam which will make 
them self-sufficient, and help the country to get economically inde- 
pendent as soon as possible. 

They are continually changing in that sense. 

Each year our programs are different. We find different oppor- 
tunities. For example, we brought over Day & Zimmerman, an engi- 
neering consulting firm, to look around to see what raw materials are 
in the country which can be used for setting up a cement factory, 
for instance. 

Now, we have got a coal mine that is operating quite well. By next 
year it will probably be producing much more, and thereby cut down 
the imports of coal from abroad, and saving foreign exchange. 

We adopted a policy just last December to try to help the Vietnamese 
to increase their rice production, which is one of their main products, 
and it is in matters of that kind that they are changing all the time. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Ambassador, who was your predecessor as 
Ambassador to Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Mr. G. Frederick Reinhardt, now Counselor of the 
State Department. 

Senator Mansrieip. He was Ambassador from 1955 until 1957, was 
he not ? 

Mr. Durprow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. Are you familiar, in a general way, with U.S. 
foreign policies and aid programs as they involved Vietnam in the 
2 years prior to your becoming Ambassador there? 
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Mr. Dursrow. I have studied them. I was briefed on them and 
have read a great deal about them, sir; yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. As Ambassador, have you ever had occasion to 
call on a MAAG group for any significant changes in the direction 
of the military aid program ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I cannot recall any, sir; no. 

_ Senator Mansrievp. Have you, at any time, instructed the aid mis- 
oat to put greater emphasis on loans rather than grants of economic 
ai 

Mr. Dursrow. We have worked with the Vietnamese, and our 
USOM experts to develop DLF, Development Loan Fund projects, 
and we have several of them in the mill. 

The only one which has been approved in principle is the one Mr. 
Gardiner referred to this morning, for the water supply of Saigon. 

Senator Mansrietp. Have you at any time instructed USOM to 
shift emphasis in the aid program from what is essentially economic 
rehabilitation to what is essentially economic development ? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have discussed that, and we are working in that 
direction, sir. 

CHANGES IN VIETNAM SINCE 1955 


Senator MansrieLp. Now, Mr. Durbrow, in the opening statements 
at this hearing we have had a picture drawn of some very significant 
changes in the situation in Vietnam since 1955. 

We know, for example, that in that year the survival of a free 
Vietnam and a free Vietnamese Government was still in grave doubt; 
was that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Quite correct. 

Senator Mansriexp. The stability of the government was threatened 
by the Binh Xuyen, by dissident political-religious sects such as the 
Hoa Hao and the Cao Dai. 

There was a very substantial armed Communist Vietminh under- 
ground in the south; is that correct? 

Mr. Dursrow. Not only in the south, sir; they were concentrated 
down there, but they were all over the country, the Communists, in 
particular. 

The sects were in the southwest basically, and in Saigon, but as far 
as the Binh Xuyen is concerned, they were primarily in the Saigon- 
Cholon area 

Senator MansFieLb. Yes. 

There was little real military strength to resist a Vietminh invasion 
from the north had it come about at that time? 

Mr. Dursrow. Very little, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. South Vietnam was a war-prostrated area with 
very extensive devastation ? 

Mr. Durprow. Quite correct. There is still evidence of that, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. There were hundreds of thousands of refugees 
from the north waiting to be resettled, the figure being somewhere 
between 600,000, the official figure, and 1 million? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct. 

Senator Mansrrextp. These conditions have changed in significant 
degree in the past 4 years, have they not ? 

r. Dursrow. Very much so. 
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Senator Mansriexp. And there is a far greater degree of internal 
stability and security in Vietnam than there was in 1955? 

Mr. Dursrow. Very definitely. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I should like to read into the record at this 

oint. a statement by Maj. Gen. Samuel L. Myers, former Deputy 

hief of MAAG in Vietnam. General Myers stated on April 17 of 
this year, and I quote: 

The Binh Xuyen group was completely eliminated as a menace. The Cao Dai 
group was pacified or reoriented through political means to a point where it 
ceased to be any considerable obstacle. The Hoa Hao had been reduced to a 
handful of the diehards still holding out against the Government and still 
conducting extremely limited armed raids and assassinations. The Vietminh 
guerrillas, although constantly reinforced by men and weapons from outside 
south Vietnam, were gradually nibbled away until they ceased to be a major 
menace to the Government. In fact, estimates at the time of my departure 
indicated that there was a very limited number of hostile individuals under 
arms in the country. Two territorial regiments, reinforced occasionally by one 
or two regular army regiments, were able to cope with their depredations. 

That would indicate a far greater degree of internal stability in 
Vietnam than that which existed 4 years ago; would it not? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. I read further from Major General Myers’ 
statement. Speaking of the Vietnamese armed forces, he says, and 
I quote: 

They are now able to maintain internal security and have reached the point 
where that responsibility could be turned over to the civilian agencies. If 
there should be renewed aggression from the north on the part of the Vietminh, 
they can give a really good account of themselves. There are many Vietnamese 
who are even more optimistic than that statement implies and feel that they 
have the capability of counterattack. 

That statement would indicate, would it not, considerable reduction 
of the danger of invasion from the north as it existed 4 years ago, 
or at least a far greater capacity to cope with it; would it not? 

Mr. Dursrow. I would say the latter, sir. 

Senator Mansrtevp. A far greater capacity to cope with it? 

Mr. Dursrow. Because there are still Communists around, the dan- 
ger is always there, ever present. But the possibility of countering 
it is much greater than it was before. 


HAS THE UNITED STATES SHIFTED AID EMPHASIS FROM MILITARY TO 
ECONOMIC? 


Senator Mansrtetp. In other words, the security problem has 
changed drastically in the past 4 years? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansrteLp. Have you directed any changes in the military 
aid program to match these changes in the security problem? 

Mr. Dursrow. Our principal action on that has been to reach an 
agreement with the Vuknaiinds Government to help out the civil 
guard, to build up the internal national police force, if you will, 
called the civil guard, to take over internal security duties as soon 
as it gets trained. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Is there a difference between the civil guard 
and the territorial regiments ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Mansrrevp. You have the regular army, the territorial 
army, a civil guard, and a police foree—or do you consider the civil 
guard a police force? 

Mr. Dursrow. I would like General Williams to give you a defi- 
nition of the territorial force; they are in the army. 

Senator MansrieLp. General Williams? 

General Witu1aMs. A territorial regiment is a name given to those 
13 regiments that they had in Vietnam that were not organized into 
regular divisions. 

enator MansrieLp. Thirteen territorial regiments ? 

General Witu1aMs. They are ordinary regiments just like the others, 
but were not organized into divisions. They have now been reduced 
to five. 

Senator Mansrie.p. I see. 

Would they be comparable to our National Guard ? 

General Wiu1aMs. No, sir. They would be comparable to the regu- 
lar army of Vietnam because that is, in fact, what they are. 

Senator Mansrie.p. I see. 

Now, Mr. Ambassador 

Mr. Dursrow. I might add there, sir-— 

Senator MANsFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dursrow (continuing). In the overall force level of 150,000, 
the territorial regiments form part of that. It is not above that; it is 
part of the regular army. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Ambassador, have you at any time directed 
or recommended a reduction in grants of military aid as a result of 
this increased internal security ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. I think we will go into that further in executive 
session. 

Mr. Dursrow. All right, sir. 





SENATOR MANSFIELD’S REPORT ON VIETNAM IN 1955 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Ambassador, after a visit to Vietnam in 
1955, I made a report to the Committee on Foreign Relations which 
was made available to the executive branch at that time. 

I shall read into the record a pertinent section of that report : 


Now that the Diem Government has reached a position from which to carry 
forward constructive tasks, it may be desirable to conduct a general review of our 
aid program. The program, until now, has been conducted on an urgent, or what 
is sometimes euphemistically termed, ‘‘a crash basis.” The anxiety to do some- 
thing in Vietnam in the crises in the past has undoubtedly resulted in a hap 
hazard, wasteful, and ineffective development of the program. I recommend, 
therefore, that the executive branch give consideration to an exchange of special 
missions with the Vietnamese Government or to the appointment of a special 
group along the lines of the Bell Mission to the Philippines in 1950, to survey 
the present economic difficulties in Vietnam and the functions of the aid pro- 
gram with respect thereto. The principal purposes of a review of this kind 
would be twofold: (1) To speed the economic recovery and development of south 
Vietnam by more effective and coordinated use of American assistance, and (2) 
to redesign the aid program with a view to creating over a set period of time 
a self-sustaining Vietnam free from further direct reliance on U.S. assistance. 


Are you familiar with that recommendation that was made 4 years 
ago? 
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Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; Iam. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Ambassador, it would be in accord with 
U.S. policy and U.S. interests, would it not, if we could speed the 
development of a Vietnam which no longer depended on large grants 
of U.S. aid, a Vietnam which could get along primarily on its own 
efforts, with, perhaps, technical assistance, reduced military aid, and 
loans from the United States ? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is our policy now, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. Do you know of any aspect of our policy with 
which a more self-sustaining Vietnam would be in conflict? 

Mr. Doursrow. I am sorry I did not understand your question. 

Senator Mansrre.tp. Do you know of any aspect of our policy with 
which a more self-sustaining Vietnam would ” in conflict ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, I certainly do not. 


MISSIONS TO VIETNAM 


Senator Mansriexp. To the best of your knowledge, Mr. Durbrow, 
has any such independent mission along the lines of Bell Mission 
to the Philippines ever been sent to Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Barrows was there prior to my arrival. Was there any / 

Mr. Barrows. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. There have been financial experts from this. 
country sent out ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrie.p. But nothing of this type of mission ? 

Mr. Barrows. There have been missions of various kinds, sir, 
evaluating or examining or making studies, including, you will recall, 
the one which was sent out under the worldwide study of the aid 
program conducted by this committee. The one in Vietnam, as you 
will recall, was headed by Mr. Clement Johnson. 

Senator Mansrietp. As you may recall, Mr. Barrows, the purpose 
of this recommendation was to try to achieve a degree of stability 
for the Vietnamese piaster, about which we will have more to say later. 

Mr. Ambassador, to the best of your knowledge, has there ever 
been serious consideration given to the possibility of bringing about 
a complete redesign of the aid program with a view to creating over 
a set period of time a self-sustaining Vietnam, free from further direct 
reliance on U.S. economic grant assistance ? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have that in mind at all times, Mr. Chairman. 

With the threat from the North; with an army perhaps twice as 
large, if not more, than the army in the South—the constant threat 
from the Communists, the need to keep a deterrent force there, makes 
it very difficult to have economic development move forward as fast 
as we would like at the present time. 

As long as it is considered that we should have a force in that area 
of the size we have today, and we are convinced that is the need at this 
time, that is our feeling. 

Senator MANsFieLp. Would you say—— 

Mr. Barrows. Sir, may I supplement that, please, sir? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Surely. 
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Mr. Barrows. During, I believe it was, the 1957 review of the pro- 
gram—of course, we have a review each year when the funds available 
are under consideration—during the review that year, at which time 
there was a substantial cut in defense-support aid worldwide and 
funds were made available for the first activity by the Development 
Loan Fund, we reexamined the program in Vietnam very fully, ver 
carefully, always with this objective that you have described in an 

I think it is fair to say that it is before us in every annual review, 
but it was particularly the case then. 

We made certain analyses of the budget, certain forecasts, because 
the problem in Vietnam is both a problem of foreign exchange and a 
budgetary problem, a problem of the ability of the Government to 
obtain enough national income to pay the governmental expenses. 

We found ourselves up against the stubborn fact that we could not 
foresee a reduction in military requirements which would permit us to 
set the kind of date that you recommended in your report. 

This is the principal obstacle. 

You can make progress, and we have made progress, but until the 
proportion of the national wealth given to the military can be re- 
duced—and this is not determined by national planning, this is de- 
termined by outside forces, principally in the north, in Peking and 
Moscow—it is my belief, and I believe this can be demonstrated upon 
analysis, that you cannot set the kind of date that you suggest. 

At the same time, I believe that kind of exercise should be under- 
taken every year in all of these countries, and so far as Vietnam goes 
I think we did it. 

REDUCTION OF GRANT AID 


Senator Mansrtetp. There are some countries where, perhaps, it 
might be impossible, but I would judge that in a country like South 
Vietnam, which has a good deal in the way of resources, in time a 
phasing out could occur there, so that we could shift away from grants, 
not only there, but in other areas as well, and replace them with long- 
term loans at low-interest rates. 

I have an idea, as a matter of fact I am sure, that that is something 
which President Ngo Dinh Diem has been striving for in his years in 
the Presidency, and it would help to bring about, were it accomplished, 
a feeling of interdependency which, I think, is far more desirable 
than the feeling of dependency which has been created all too often 
in too many areas under the foreign aid program. 

Mr. Garprner. I would like to say, if I could, sir, at this point—— 

Senator MansrFiexp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GarpINER (continuing). That we who are now working on this 
program are doing our very best to keep the Vietnamese thinking 
along these lines to be independent. They want it, and they have peo- 

le in their Government who are doing their best to plan along these 
ines. 

Senator Mansrietp. Including the President. 

Mr. Garvrner. The figures, the forecasts can be made available and 
discussed, I think, more appropriately if there is another opportunity, 
sir, in executive session. 

Senator Mansrietp. All right. 
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Mr. Garpiner. It would be more advisable to discuss them at that 
time. 

Senator Mansrizitp. Yes. Anything that I ask which you consider 
is not proper we will hear in executive session. 

Mr. GarpriNer. I think it is perfectly proper, but I would rather 
not go into detail as to what we are thinking about now until we have 
a chance to do so in executive session. 

Mr. Barrows. Senator Mansfield, I would also like to add I think 
you have an understanding of the situation internally, and the desires 
and preferences of the Government of Vietnam can also profitably be 
discussed in executive session. 

Senator MansrreLp. Yes, indeed. 

Then, would it be safe to say that the Vietnamese people and the 
Vietnamese Government would be delighted if they saw a way clear 
so that they could get along without large grants of aid from the 
United States? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. But, again, it must be borne in mind, 
and President Diem, I think, feels the same way, that you must have 
this deterrent force. At the present time this country cannot support 
a force of that kind, so I feel definitely, perhaps unfortunately, that 
grants will have to be given for some time. 

Senator Mansrievp. I understand. 

I may say that the Congress and the people of the United States 
would be delighted if such a situation could be brought about. 

Mr. Durbrow, in the current mutual security legislation, the Con- 
gress has amended the administration’s bill to provide as follows: 

The President shall include in his recommendations to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1961 programs under this act a specific plan for each country re- 
eeiving bilateral grant assistance in the categories of defense support or spe- 
cial assistance whereby practicable, such grant assistance shall be progressively 
reduced and terminated. 

I assume, Mr. Ambassador, that you are familiar with that recom- 
mendation ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. I have heard about it. 

Senator Mansrietp. And on the basis of your previous statement 
you see no possibility of that being accomplished, this phasing out in 
the immediate future, as far as Vietnam is concerned ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Reductions, yes, sir; but as far as a complete phas- 
ing out is concerned, I do not see that it could be done in the near 
future as long as there must be a force goal of 150,000. 

Senator Mansrievp. Do you think that planning of the kind which 
Congress has directed to be made will be helpful to you in your work 
in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Very much so. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you think that if you had had a plan avail- 
able during the 2 years you have been Ambassador it would have been 
helpful to you in carrying out U.S. policies and supervising U.S. pro- 
grams in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have tried to have a plan of our own, sir, as 
I said before, to reexamine these things each year and try to do what 
we can to reduce the amount of aid. It has been going down each 
year, our contribution to it. 
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Senator Mansrievp. Now, in the second—— 

Senator Cuurcu. If the Senator will yield, has the amount of 
economic grant aid been going down in recent years? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. In Vietnam? 

Mr. Durpsrow. Yes, sir. 

Have you got the figures there ? 

Mr. Garpiner. The trend. 

Senator Cuurcu. Give the total figures. 

Mr. Garpiner. The trend has been definitely down. 

Senator Cuurcu. I wonder if we might, Mr. Chairman, include 
these figures at this point because I think they are pertinent on the 
line of inquiry you have developed. 

Senator MansFIELp. It is so ordered. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 





U.S. aid to Vietnam, fiscal year 1956-59 


(Thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 


ce elle ee as cin ase Bke ~onnel 3, 471 4, 412 | 4,035 4, 300 
i a Mactan ocean ois 198, 565 | 253, 857 | 174, 389 177, 000 





Mr. GarpIner. Would you like them read into the record, sir? 

Senator Mansrievp. I would put them into the record because I 
have some questions which may call for their being made explicit at 
the proper time. 

Now, the second line of endeavor outlined in the opening statement 
is as follows: 

Is there an absence of an integrated, alert, and efficient administration of 
the aid program and other instruments of policy, in Washington as well as in 


Vietnam, and, in consequence, confusion, duplication, waste, delay, and ineffective 
performance under this program? 


AGENCIES OF U.S. GOVERNMENT REPRESENTED IN VIETNAM 


Mr. Ambassador, you have under your responsibility in Vietnam, 
do you not, all employees of the Embassy ; in otter words, regular State 
Department employees and Foreign Service officers, clerks, secre- 
taries, and so forth? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. There is in Saigon, is there not, also a USOM, 
that is, an ICA group, a MAAG, that is a military aid group, a USIA, 
that is an information program mission, and these are in addition to 
your regular Embassy staff? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct. 

Senator MansrreLp. What other U.S. agencies are represented on 
more or less continuing basis in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. There is the Foreign Broadcast Information Serv- 
ice, the Military Air Transport Service. 

Senator Mansrrecp. What is the Foreign Broadcast. Service? Un- 
der what department does that come? 
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Mr. Dursrow. Frankly, I do not know its subordination in Wash- 
ington FBIS. It monitors radios and newspapers and gives us—any- 
thing of interest to us about Vietnam and the United States. It is 
all overt information, and we get directly from them what Hanoi is 
saying on the radio. It translates Hanoi papers when they are re- 
viewed, and that sort of thing. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Probably a branch of the USIA. 

Now, in addition, Mr. Ambassador 

Senator Morse. We can find out in executive session. 

Senator Mansrievp. All right. 

Mr. Ambassador, there are a number of private contractor organ- 
izations and firms which handle parts of the aid program ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct. 

Senator Mansriexp. These are hired by the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment but are paid for out of aid funds? 

Mr. Dursrow. Well, they are under contract to ICA and USOM. 
The military has some as well. 

Senator Mansrrevp. And the funds come from where? 

Mr. Dursrow. From the United States. 

Senator Mansrievp. Can you supply the committee with the names 
of these firms, the purpose of their contracts, and the amounts they 
are being paid ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 





VIETNAM CONTRACTS 


A. 8. Nemir, Associates (23-169), $30,000: A survey to determine the technical 
and economic feasibility of a sugar processing industry in Vietnam. 

Perry & Strattner (23-168), $25,000: A survey to determine the technical and 
economic feasibility of developing a pulp and paper industry in Vietnam. 

Day & Zimmerman, Inc. (23-171), $567,000: A contract with a firm of consult- 
ing engineers to advise and assist the Government of Vietnam in developing 
plans for overall industrial development, in analyzing immediate industrial 
investment proposals and in developing plans for, and organizing, an industrial 
development center and industrial loan fund. 

Day & Zimmerman, Inc. (23-170), $430,000: A contract to promote the estab- 
lishment of new private enterprises and the expansion and modernization of 
existing enterprise in Vietnam by providing technical, financial, and managerial 
— to the industrial development center and the allied industrial loan 

‘und. 

Thomas B. Bourne, Associates (37-092), $325,000: A survey of the existing 
airfield and complete engineering design of a new runway and associated fa- 
cilities. This contract also covers supervision of construction if it is undertaken. 

Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall (34-148), $373,000: A contract to make 
a hydrographic survey of 1,500 kilometers of primary waterways. The study will 
cover navigation, irrigation, and drainage requirements. 

Capitol Engineering Corp. (31-021), $3,075,000 (to date): A contract to pro- 
vide engineering, inspection, and construction supervision of highway construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance. 

Johnson, Drake & Piper (31-021), $24,536,000 (to date): A contract for high- 
way and bridge construction and rehabilitation work in Vietnam. 

Howell & Co. (22-108), $50,000: A contract to provide public administration 
and accounting advisory services to the Vietnamese Government in connection 
with electric public utilities. 

Hydrotechnic Corp. (25-149), $65,000: A survey of the water supply for 
Saigon to provide a comprehensive plan for a suitable distribution system. 

Hydrotechniec Corp. (25-015), $46,000: A contract with water supply engineers 
to train Vietnamese engineers in the department of public works and to collect 
data and prepare estimates for needed improvements. 
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‘International Voluntary Services (11-072), $242,000: A nonprofit contract to 
provide technical advice and assistance to local Vietnamese authorities and to 
help implement crop improvement activities at USOM project sites. 

Frank McIntosh (92-006), $18,511.60: A contract to design a simple, reliable 
transistor radio receiver set to operate on small 114-volt dry-cell batteries avail- 
able in Vietnam. 

Frank McIntosh (92-165), $6,650: A contract to design a medium frequency 
radio network for Vietnam. 

Medical Center Designers, Inc. (54-150), $844,000: A contract to provide 
the design of a basic science teaching facility and a 500-bed teaching hospital 
and to provide supervision and inspection of construction. 

Michigan State University (77-080), $4,560,000: A nonprofit contract to render 
technical advice and assistance to the Government of Vietnam in public admin- 
istration and related programs. 

Scharff, Schobinger, Leerberger and Day & Zimmerman, Inc. (22—108), $400,- 
000: A contract to provide guidance to the Government of Vietnam leading 
toward the effective utilization of available electric power and development of 
additional facilities and regulating controls for the electric power industry. 

Taiwan Sugar Corp. (23-2138), $31,000: A contract to provide a team of 
sugar specialists to perform a survey for the establishment and operation of 
three modern sugar processing mills. 

Television Associates (22-029), $1 million: A contract to design and install a 
modern and effective telecommunications system between Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos. Total cost of Vietnamese portion of project is estimated at $6.8 
million. 

United States Consultants (of Beverly Hills, Calif.) (26-159), $510,000: A 
contract to provide the knowledge of Japanese technicians to Vietnamese at 
the village level in such fields as irrigation, fisheries, textiles, bamboo, ceramics, 
and small foundries. 

Paul Weir Co. (21-145), $49,566.25: A contract to explore the mining possi- 
bilities and the economic soundness of developing a coal mine in the Nong Son 
coal area. 

Russel Wright (26-159), $130,000: A contract to provide technical advice to 
interested agencies of the Vietnamese Government in handicraft development, 
design, marketing, and the establishment of a handicraft center. 

Hycon Page (22-029), $1,100,000: A contract to provide the engineering for 
a regional telecommunications network between Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, and 
possibly Cambodia. Cost represents entire project, not solely Vietnam’s share. 


OTHER ECONOMIC AID MISSIONS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrietp. Now, Mr. Ambassador, in addition to these 

various U.S. aid activities in Vietnam, do the French or other foreign 

vernments conduct any aid activities on a more or less continuing 
asis in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. The French have an economic mission 
there, not very large, and the Colombo Plan countries contribute, par- 
ticularly Australia. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Australia, France, the Philippines? 

Mr. Dursrow. The Philippines do not have one there that I know 
of. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do they have a medical mission in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. They had. The Operation Brotherhood group is no 
longer there, sir. They are operating in Laos now. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Are there U.N. specialized agencies and other 
international bodies also carrying on continuing activity in Vietnam? 

Mr. Dursrow. There are. 

Senator MANSFIELD. There are also various religious organiz: itions, 
charitable agencies, and foundations active on a continuing basis in 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Durprow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator MansrreLtp. Would you supply the committee with the 


Mr. Dursrow. We can. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


There are listed below the private American religious, charitable, and other 


names of these organizations and what they are doing in Vietnam? 


organizations in Vietnam requested by the subcommittee as well as official and 
private international organizations with representation in South Vietnam. 
Numbers of personnel by nationality and locations of these organizations are 
given where available. 





—————— 


American organizations: 


Strength 


Location 


American Women’s Club 16 Almerioniié.2 2. i 0s. Saigon. 

Asia Foundation -- ..--- 2 Americans 5 Saigon, Hue. ! 

CARE.. Se 1 American, 4 Vietnamese .| Saigon 

Catholic Relief Services 5 Americans, 16 Vietnamese, 2 Do.! 
French 

Christian and Missionary Alliance | 108 Americans Do.! 

Foster Parents 1 American, 16 Vietnamese Do.! 


Mennonite Central Committee 
Seventh Day Adventists _ - 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 


Council on Cultural and Economic 


(Rockefeller). 


International organizations: 


11 Americans, 2 Vietnamese 
2 Americans, 6 French 

15 Americans 

1 American 


| Saigon, Banmethuot.! 


Sairon. 
Saigon, Binh Tuy” 
Blao. 


Colombo plan (6 donor countries 23 French (about) Saigon.! 

FAO... 2 Vietnamese, 5 French Do. 

ICRC 1 French Do 

Ms dott i atk 1 French das r Do. 

International Voluntary Services 14 Americans ’ Do.! 

International Women’s Club 400 Americans, French, and Viet- Do. 
namese. 

Lions International 12 Americans, 5 French, 16 Viet- | Do. 
namese. 

Saigon Rotary Club About 100 Americans, French, and | Do. 
Vietnamese 

UNESCO....... 4 French Do. 

UNICEF... 9 French Do. 

WHO (same staff as UNICEF). | 

World Council of Churches Bc th a la Saal Do. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce About 400. mostly Vietnamese, | Do.! 


some Americans and French. 


1Also active throughout Vietnam. 
Non-U.S. Arp PROGRAMS IN VIETNAM 
A. UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


The UNTAA program finances the services of specialists to provide technical 
assistance as follows: three technicians for a statistical training center, a 
photogrammetrist and one geodesist in natural resources development and 
power, one technician in community development, and a planning economist and 
a monetary and fiscal expert for an economic survey. These experts cost 
UNTAA approximately $68,000 a year. Additionally, $12,000 is set aside for 
fellowships and scholarships in statistics. 


B. WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


The WMO has a program of $3,000 in meteorological fellowships and scholar- 
ships in radiosonde observations. 


C, INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The ILO has a team of six technicians working in labor force sample surveys, 
labor statistics, wages policy, cooperatives, employment service, and social secur- 
ity at a cost of $48,500 a year, of which $3,000 is for fellowships and scholarships. 


D. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


The FAO has five technicians in soil survey, entomology, animal health, agri- 
cultural research, and agricultural statistics which cost about $48,300 a year. 
Of this amount, $3,000 is for fellowships and scholarships. 
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E. WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


WHO is contributing a team of seven technicians for a tubercular and ma- 
ternal and child health program centered in Cholon, and a countrywide anti- 
tubercular vaccination program. Its staff is also working on the ICA-financed 
malaria eradication program. The team costs WHO about $68,000 a year. 


F. UNESCO 


UNESCO’s educational program, costing about $47,000 a year, provides four 
technicians in fundamental education, audiovisual aids, women’s education 
(rural), and rural teacher training. 


G. COLOMBO PLAN 


(1) Australia.—Australia’s contribution to Vietnam’s share in the Colombo 
plan totals about $1.1 million a year. Ten 4- to 5-year college scholarships and 
ten 1-year scholarships are being utilized by Vietnamese presently in Australia. 
Two English teachers, a heavy equipment specialist, and a dairy expert are 
presently in Vietnam. Australia contemplates furnishing additional technical 
assistance in the fields of agriculture, hydrographics, and telecommunications. 

(2) Great Britain.—The aid contribution by Great Britain to Vietnam under 
the Colombo plan from 1958 to 1960 will total about $110,000. The initial effort 
has been limited to animal vaccines, bacteriological control at the Saigon cen- 
tral market, and equipment for the science faculty at the University of Saigon. 
The GVN has requested raido technicians, training grants, and continued help 
for the university. 

(3) Canada.—At present Canada has about 30 trainees from Vietnam study- 
ing the use of agricultural equipment. Canada has also undertaken to finance 
the aerial survey for the Mekong River project at $500,000. For the new Uni- 
versity of Dalat, a French-Canadian basic science instructor and $25,000 in 
laboratory equipment will be contributed. Undergraduate scholarship grants 
are also being offered. 


H. WEST GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


West Germany will supply a director, several professors, and $25,000 in equip- 
ment, for a new science school on the middle level (post high school). In 
addition, several specialized grants in specific industries will be offered. 


I, FRANCE 


The French program of aid (1954-59) amounts to about $11 million, of which 
a large part has already been spent. These funds have been utilized for various 
technical training and economic programs as well as for social and cultural 
programs. Activities have included such programs as financing the agrarian 
reform program by providing funds for the purchase of French-owned landhold- 
ings; provision of 35 college-level teachers and 125 to 150 teachers on a lower 
level; granting of scholarships and fellowships to Vietnamese for study in 
Metropolitan France; and the provision of equipment and teachers for a technical 
school. 

J. INDIA 


India has made available $20,000 in 1959 for scholarships. 


K, JAPAN 


Under a reparations agreement concluded in May 1959, Japan will provide 
direct reparations to Vietnam in the amount of $39 million—in the form of 
Japanese products and services. 

Additionally, two yen loans will be provided. The first loan will be in the 
amount of $7.5 million in the form of goods and services; the second loan will 
provide $9.1 million on a commercial basis for the acquisition of a urea plant for 
Vietnam. 

L. CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES—NCWC 


The National Catholic Welfare Committee has a continuing program valued 
annually at about $7 million. Of the $7 million, approximately $3.5 million is in 
the form of surplus food commodities, $8 million for clothing, and the balance is 
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converted into local currency. The program supports many small projects: 
sewing schools, hospitals, clinics, small construction and repair of buildings, 
and many other social welfare projects. 


M. CARE 


CARE devotes its annual budget of over $100,000 to the following types of 
activities: community development, social welfare and housing at the village 
level through provision of oxen, plows, seeds, fertilizer, hand tools, sewing 
machines, hand-operated brickmaking machines, ete. 


N. ASIA FOUNDATION 


This organization’s budget for 1959 was approximately $150,000. Its activities 
are concentrated upon social, cultural, and educational needs. For example, 
in 1958 it provided books, equipment, and the services of an American professor 
to the University of Hue; funds for classes and equipment for cultural centers 
in Saigon, Cholon, and Nhatrang; books for the library of the Vietnamese 
National Assembly ; and travel grants and equipment for youth groups and clubs 
throughout Vietnam. 

0. FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN 

The foster parents plan makes available one representative to administer a 
small program of care, maintenance, education, training, and well-being of 
children orphaned, distressed, and otherwise destitute. The program costs 
about $120,000 a year. 

P. MISCELLANEOUS 


Several other organizations such as the Mennonite Central Committee and the 
American Women’s Association sponsor medical programs, hospitals, and 
orphanages. The impact on the country is relatively small, though important. 

Senator Mansrretp. Now, Mr. Ambassador, all of these various 
official agencies, groups, organizations, and so forth, in one way or 
another are intent in aiding Vietnam; is that not so? 

Mr. Durprow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. I venture to suggest that it must sometimes 
be a little confusing, if gratifying, to the Vietnamese, to be deluged 
with help from so many divergent sources; wouldn’t you agree? 

Mr. Dursrow. I think they appreciate it, sir, and I might add there 
that for CARE and Asia Foundation, we cooperate, we see them, we 
coordinate our activities. We do with the Australians as well. 

We are always in touch with them to see what they are doing and 
see that they do not duplicate ours, as well. : 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN USOM AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Senator Mansrretp. What is the nature of your relationship with 
all of these groups? How do you try to keep them, at least the 
American agencies, from tripping over one another ? 

Mr. Dursrow. By having contact with them. 

The National Catholic Welfare group is in touch with USOM all 
~ time. We see the CARE people and Asia Foundation, and all 
those. ; 

As I said, we are constantly in touch with the French and the 
Australian aid missions as well, so we do not duplicate or trip over 
each other. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Do you try to do anything about coordination 
of the U.S. official activity with the international agencies and with 
other governments active in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Mansrretp. How? 

Mr. Dursrow. Take the malaria program, working out with the 
United Nations WHO group, we worked out all the arrangements 
for that malaria eradication program with them. 

Senator Mansrietp, As Ambassador, do you try to coordinate the 
private organizations engaged in aid in Vietnam or do you let them 
go their own way and do what they think is best ? 

Mr. Dursrow. We are in contact with them, sir. They come to see 
me personally, and I know they come to see Mr. Gardiner and other 
people in the USOM Mission, and we try to coordinate our activities 
as best we can. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN AMBASSADOR IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansriretp. Now, Mr. Durbrow, as far as official U.S. 
activity in Vietnam is concerned, you are the official representative 
of this Government ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrtevp. In the last analysis you are held responsible 
by the Vietnamese Government to which you are accredited for our 
half of the relations with that nation ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct. 

Senator Mansrievp. If something went wrong with military aid, 
ultimately the matter might be brought to your attention by the Viet- 
namese Government ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes. The President talks to me about military 
matters but, basically, with General Williams, 

General Williams has a very fine relationship with the President, 
and we cooperate very closely together on these matters. 

But because of his long residency there, the President calls on him 
for advice, and every time General Williams calls on the President he 
gives me a memorandum of the conversation so I know what is 
happening. 

enator Mansrievp. And that would be true, generally speaking, of 
economic aid as well, where Mr. Gardiner may be the counterpart for 
General Williams ? 

Mr. Dourprow. Yes, sir. They both, under instructions, hand me 
memorandums of their conversations with the President and other 
important officials. 


REPORTS OF VARIOUS AGENCIES IN VIETNAM TO WASHINGTON 


Senator Mansrretp. Does the head of the MAAG group report 
on his agency’s activities in Vietnam through you to Washington ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; he reports direct. 

Senator Mansrievp. He reports direct ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Through CincPac, I should say; isn’t that correct, 
General ? 

Senator Mansrietp. And CincPac is Commander in Chief, Pacific? 

Mr. Dursrow. Pacific; yes. 

Senator Mansrretp. Does the head of USOM report his agency’s 
activities in Vietnam through you to Washington ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; he reports direct to ICA here. All incoming 
and outgoing telegrams and important dispatches are available to me 
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if I wish to read them or some member of my immediate staff, and 
through our country team meetings twice every week we discuss all 
operations in all agencies there. 

Senator Mansrietp. Does the head of the USIA report on his 
agency’s activity in Vietnam through you to Washington ? 

Mr. Dursrow. He reports directly, sir, but he is also a member of 
the country team, in constant touch with all three of us here. 

Senator Mansrievp. Does any U.S. agency in Vietnam, other than 
the Embassy, report through you to Washington? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. What about instructions? Do any of these 
other agencies receive their instructions through you or do they receive 
them directly from Washington ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Both ways. Sometimes we get joint instructions, 
Defense-State instructions; ICA-Defense-State, triple instruction co- 
ordinated here; otherwise they come direct. They are brought to my 
attention if there is any substantive matter that I should know about. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Ambassador, Congress has stated in law, 
and the President, I believe, has stressed on occasion, the need for a 
single voice in speaking on foreign policy. Presumably that voice in 
Vietnam belongs to the Ambassador; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Correct. 


CHANGES OF PROJECTS BY AMBASSADOR 


Senator MansrieLtD. Have you, as Ambassador, ever directed the 
MAAG group to pursue or to refrain from pursuing a particular mili- 
tary aid project ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes. We discussed various military aid projects and 
made recommendations. 

Sometimes General Williams does not agree with them. We bring 
these back here and have them coordinated in Washington. 

Senator Mansrretp. Could you give us one example or could you 
furnish one for the record ? 

_ Mr. Dursrow. I would prefer to do it in executive session, if I may, 
sir. 

General Witiiams. Mr. Chairman, would you mind reading that 
question once more, please, sir? 

Senator Mansrietp. Have you, as Ambassador, ever directed the 
MAAG group to pursue or to refrain from pursuing a particular mili- 
tary aid project? 

General Wuutams. The answer to that is “No.” 

Mr. Dursrow. I guess you are right on that. 

Senator Mansrtetp. The answer is “No”? 

Mr. Dursrow. What I meant to say was that in discussing various 
matters affecting MAAG, I have recommended things that I did not 
think were within policy guidance, and we have come back to Wash- 
ington here to ask for coordination on that. 

Senator MansFietp. Now, the answer to that question is “No.” 

Is that because you are satisfied that the administration of military 
aid during the past 2 years has been so well adjusted to the needs of 
U.S. policy in Vietnam that it has not required any changes? 
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Mr. Dursrow. Well, we are continually looking over the develop- 
ment of the MAAG operations and explaining how much money 
should go into it. 

Take the military budget, for instance. 

The MAAG goes over the military budget prepared by the Vietna- 
mese Department of Defense. 

Then we, on the country team—and I am the chairman of the coun- 
try team—go over that budget with a fine tooth comb. 

We recommend that certain items be cut out and perhaps others 
added, and go into details on that sort of thing, so there are changes 
taking place at all times. 

But there is nothing of a major nature over which I have seen 
fit to disagree with the MAAG. 

Senator Mansriebp. I take it that in your relations with General 
Williams you have the same high regard for him that your predeces- 
sors had for Generals Trapnell and O’ Daniel? 

Mr. Dursrow. Very definitely. 

Senator Mansrretp. Have you ever directed USOM to institute or 
discontinue an activity of economic aid on the basis of the needs of 
U.S. policy ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. I do not recall having done so. 

Senator MansFieLD. Have you ever directed the USIA to do so? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have discussed their country plan and made sev- 
eral changes in it since I have been in the country. 

Senator MAnsFreLD. Could you give us an example for the record, 
furnish it ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. It was already planned, partially before 
I took over from Mr. Reinhardt, to get out of the emergency type of 
program that had been operating in Vietnam, practically running the 
Ministry of Information to teach them how to do it, and in 1957 
we all worked out a new country plan which got back to a more normal 
USIA operation. 

Senator MAnsFieLD. Do you have any doubt as to your full author- 
ity as Ambassador to direct the continuance or discontinuance of any 
activity of any U.S. agency in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I have the authority under Executive Order 10575, 
and I hope I carry it out. 

Senator Mansrievp. In other words, despite the fact that USOM 
reports directly to Washington, USIA reports directly to Washing- 
ton, the MAAG group reports directly to Washington, you are satisfied 
that the United States speaks and acts with one voice in Vietnam and 
as Ambassador, you are the voice and the controller of U.S. activity ‘ 

Mr. Dursrow. I hopeIam,sir. I try to be. 

Senator Mansrievp. I take it then that in the last analysis you as- 
sume responsibility under the President and Secretary of State for 
whatever has transpired in an official sense in Vietnam during the 
past 2 years? 

Mr. Dursrow. It is my responsibility, sir. 


TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC AID PROJECTS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrierp. Now, the third line of exploration has to do 
with the following and I quote: 
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Is there a significant degree of poor judgment in the design and development 
of specific projects of aid and is there a significant degree of carelessness or 
are there corrupt practices in the management of funds wth respect thereto? 

We will have to sort of play the field as far as witnesses are con- 
cerned on this one. EE 

Mr. Ambassador, you have stated that in your 2 years in Viet- 
nam you have traveled about the country to a reasonably good de- 

eo ? 

7. Dursrow. I have been in practically every part of the country 
by every means I can get there, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. And I assume you have had an opportunity to 
see first hand most of the projects of technical and economic aid 
which we are extending to Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I have seen examples of all of them, and all of the 
big ones, sir. 

Dinstor MansFie.p. Are you satisfied that these projects are well 
adapted to the needs of the Vietnamese nation and its people? 

Mr. Dursrow. I am. 

Senator MansrFie.p. Is the Vietnamese Government, on the whole, 
satisfied with the kind of projects which we are financing ? 

Mr. Dursrow. On the whole; yes, sir. We have disagreements at 
times on details and timing, but we work those out with the Viet- 
namese Government, and I must say that Mr. Gardiner, General Wil- 
liams, and other members of my staff, as well as myself, have very 
frank talks with the Vietnamese officials at the top level and be- 
low. 

Senator Mansriexp. I am glad to hear that. I would have been 
disturbed had there been no disagreement between you and the Viet- 
namese Government on certain of these projects because, after all, 
these are bilateral in their functions. 

Do you feel that our aid mission people are moving with dispatch 
and efficiency to bring about the completion of these various projects? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

I will not claim, nor, I am sure, will Mr. Gardiner, that we have 
always been as efficient as we could have been. Perhaps it is not our 
fault in many cases, but we try to do it as expeditiously as we pos- 
sibly can. 


ALLEGED LOSS AND WASTE IN AID PROGRAM IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Ambassador, in 1955 it was generally rec- 
ognized that under the stress of wartime conditions, there was con- 
siderable wastage and loss of equipment and materials. 

Are you aware of any large-scale waste or deterioration of mili- 
tary or economic aid equipment and materials through carelessness, 
bad planning, or negligence anywhere in Vietnam at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. Not on any large scale, sir. I am sure that there 
are minor examples of loss or waste that may not come to our atten- 
tion. I know of none of any import whatsoever. 
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ALLEGED PROFITEERING IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrietp. Do you have reason to believe that there has 
been any large-scale profiteering on the part of any persons, Viet- 
namese or Americans, in connection with U.S. aid grants? 

I am talking here of individual incomes which may have jumped 
$50,000 or $100,000 a year as a result of this program without com- 
mensurate increase in services ? 

Mr. Durzrow. I know of none, sir. 

Senator MansrieLp. You know of none ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I do not know of any. 

Senator Mansrretp. What agencies of this Government operate in 
Vietnam specifically to investigate and to apprehend U.S. officials who 
may be guilty of criminal practices ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. The GAO has been out there, I believe, three times 
since I have been in Vietnam. 

We have our auditors in USOM who go over the books, 

We have our Foreign Service inspectors who come out and inspect 
our operations. 

An evaluation team for ICA has been out there. 

Senator Mansrietp. Now you have the Inspector General. Mr. 
Gardiner ? 

Mr. Garprner. There is also the personnel security and integrity 
group of ICA. 

Senator Mansrtexp. As a result of the work of these various groups 

ou have mentioned, have any officers or employees of this Government 
in Vietnam been charged with criminal acts during your 2-year 
tenure? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Are you satisfied that existing legislation and 
enforcement machinery is adequate to control criminal] activity or cor- 
ruption among our officials in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. As far as I know so, yes, sir. 


ALLEGED EXCESSIVE AMERICAN PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrrevp. The fourth line of exploration has to do with 
the statement, and I am quoting: 

Is there a staff in Vietnam excessive in size and inadequate in experience and 
ability, to administer the aid program with a reasonable degree of effectiveness? 

Mr. Ambassador, in round numbers about how many Americans— 
some of these questions are going to be repetitive—are employed by 
this Government in Vietnam at the present time in all the various 
missions, and in the Embassy, including military personnel ? 

Mr. Dursrow. The latest figures I have, sir, gotten up for me last 
Saturday were that, including contractors and dependents, military, 
USOM, MAAG contractors, State Department, ICA, USIA, et cetera, 
2,405 ; that is all, including dependents. 

Senator Mansrievp. That is a figure which comprises all the Ameri- 
cans who are connected with the Government or work for the con- 
tractors and their dependents ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. In round numbers how many Americans are 
employed in Vietnam under contracts paid for by the United States? 
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Mr. Dursrow. I will have to figure that out, sir. About 425, sir. 
Senator MANSFIELD. 425? 
Mr. Durprow. 425; that is, working not dependents. 


NUMBER OF U.S. PERSONNEL WHO SPEAK VIETNAMESE OR FRENCH 


Senator Mansrretp. About how many employees of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment have a useful knowledge of the Vietnamese language ? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have on the State Department side at the present 
time four officers who speak Vietnamese. 

There is one that I know of in USIS, and General Williams has 
three, and one in USOM, Mr. Gardiner tells me. 

Senator Mansrretp. How are you with Vietnamese ? 

Mr. Durprow. I can use just a few phrases, sir. 

Senator MansFieLp. Do you speak French ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; I speak French. 

Senator Mansrrecp. How many of the employees of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment have a speaking knowledge of French, would you say ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I do not have that figure, sir, but I can say as a pol- 
icy, as far as the State Department employees are concerned, I insist 
that they come out speaking French or take lessons when they are 
there, and I have been rather successful so far in getting, generally 
speaking, personnel that are not clerical—I am talking about officers— 
office personnel who speak French quite fluently. 

We conduct classes there, both in Vietnamese and French, but again 
Vietnamese is a most difficult language for a person to learn in a short 
time. 

For instance, our Vietnamese language officers spend about a year in 
the United States studying the rudiments and getting the groundwork 
in the language and it takes them much longer in the field to achieve 
real fluency. 

COMPETENCE OF U.S. PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrretp. Are you satisfied that, taken as a whole, the 
employees of this Government in Vietnam are competent for their 
job assignments ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Iam, sir. 

We have some that we have to send back, as General Williams has, 
too. But I am basically satisfied; they are dedicated Americans 
trying to doa good job. 

Senator Mansrie_p. Do you endeavor to maintain the same high 
standards which General Williams brought to the attention of this 
committee in his earlier testimony ? 

Mr. Dursrow. We try to; yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Are you satisfied that the employees under 
contract are, on the whole, competent for the work for which they 
have been sent to Vietnam ? 

Mr. Dursrow. The results so far as I can see, as a layman with- 
out professional technical experience, justify the job they have done, 
and they have done a competent job. 

Senator Mansrretp. Are you satisfied that, on the whole, our of- 
ficial personnel work well and effectively with the Vietnamese on the 
various aid programs? 

Mr. Dursrow. I am, sir. 
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Senator Mansrietp. Now, to the fifth line of exploration, and I 
quote: 

Is there a costly and conspicuous mode of life on the part of American of- 
ficials in Vietnam, brought about in large part by excessive salaries and emolu- 


ments, a mode of life which tends to alienate the people among whom it is 
lived and to produce undue costs through the American people? 


NUMBER OF U.S. PERSONNELIN VIETNAM 


Mr. Ambassador, in round numbers what is the total of official 
American employees, contract employees, plus dependents in Vietnam ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. Approximately 2,350. 

Senator Mansrrexp. In round numbers what was this total when 
you became Ambassador in 1957 ? 

Mr. Dursrow. In 1957 when I became Ambassador, there were ap- 
proximately 1,700 Americans in Saigon which figure includes official 
American employees, contract employees and dependents. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Barrows, can you recall offhand what the 
total was when you became head of the USOM in 1954 or 1955? 

Mr. Barrows. I think it was about 425, including dependents, in 
USOM. Ido not know the rest. 

Senator Mansrievp. In round percentage, what part of the present 
total is represented by military personnel and dependents, General? 
Could you tell us that / 

General Witu1aMs. I am authorized 692 military personnel, and 
currently I have 78 or 79 over there having dependents with them. 

Senator Mansrie.p. That is a good enough answer. 

In round percentage, what part of the total is represented by Em- 
bassy personnel and dependents ? 

Mr. Dorsrow. Embassy is 335 with dependents. 

Senator Mansrretp. With dependents ? 

Mr. Durpsrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtevp. In round percentage, what part of the total 
is represented by ICA employees and dependents ? 

Mr. Durprow. Employees, it is 405. 

Senator Mansrietp. About what percentage of the total of official 
Americans, plus dependents, is concentrated in the Saigon-Cholon 
area ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. I could not give you an accurate figure on that. But 
I can get it for you, sir. 

The majority are there, there is no question about that. The exact 
figure I do not happen to have here. 

Senator Mansrre.p. We would like a fairly accurate estimate for 
the record, and we would appreciate your furnishing that. 

Mr. Dursrow. You will get it, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In round figures, the present time there are about 1,950 official Americans 
and U.S. contract personnel concentrated in the Saigon-Cholon area, and 400 
official Americans and U.S. contract personnel are outside of Saigon. These 
figures include both employees and dependents of the U.S. Government agencies 
in Saigon and of the contractors in Vietnam under the auspices of the U.S. 


Government. Percentagewise, this would show that roughly 17 percent of the 
Americans in Vietnam are outside of the Saigon-Cholon area. 
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Senator Mansrietp. Let me ask you this: How many U.S. military 
officers of general grade are present on a continuing basis in Viet- 
nam ¢ 

General Witu1aMs. There are authorized three, sir. There are 
three at this time. We have been short one for the last 6 months. 
His replacement came in a few weeks ago, maybe 1 month ago. 

Senator Mansrre.p. General, are there any admirals in Vietnam? 

General Witu1aMs. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrie:p. There are some sailors attached to your mis- 
sion 

General Wiii1ams. Yes, indeed. The senior is a Captain in the 
U.S. Navy. 

Senator Mansrrexp. I see. 

Do you have any Marines / 

General Witii1AMs. I have three, sir; one lieutenant colonel and two 
captains. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Ambassador, how many Foreign Service 
officers of the first three ranks are attached to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Durprow. Classes 1,2, and 3, you mean ? 

Senator Mansrievp. The first three classes. 

Mr. Dursrow. I will have to get those figures for you, sir. 

Senator MansrieLtp. Would you furnish those for the record ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I will, sir; yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

There are at the present time one officer of the rank or FSO-1, none of 
FSO-2, and three of the rank of FSO-3 assigned to the American Embassy at 
Saigon. There are one FSR-1 and three FSR-3 officers. 

Senator Mansrietp. How many employees of ICA in Vietnam are 
in pay grades of GS-14 and above, Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garpiner. I would have to get that figure for you, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. We would appreciate it if you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

There are 32 in grade FSR-3 and above. 


Senator Mansrieip. Mr. Ambassador, could you furnish for this 
committee the answer to the following question for the record, I know 
you have not got it with you: How many employees of the USIS in 
Vietnam are in pay grades of GS-14 and above? 

Mr. Dursrow. | will get that for you, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


In USIS Vietnam there are three officers in grades equivalent to or higher 
than GS-14. 


ALLOWANCES GIVEN U.S. PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansriecp. Do all officers, military and civilian, receive 
an addition to their base pay for service overseas ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir; not for overseas. You get the 20 percent 
hardship post differential, but we do not get a cost elimina allowance. 

Senator Mansrrevp. The military gets a cost of living allowance? 

General Witi1AMs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. The record will indicate how much that is on 
the basis of your testimony yesterday, I believe. 

445795913 
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Mr. Dursrow. I think so, sir. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Instead of the cost of living increase the State 
Department has a base pay increase based on hardship; is that right? 

Mr. Dursrow. That is correct, sir. There is no cost of living allow- 
ance in Vietnam now for civilians. 

Senator Mansrirevp. And Vietnam is classified as a hardship post? 

Mr. Dursrow. It is, sir. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrretp. How much money was made available to the 
Embassy in Vietnam during the last fiscal year for oe ition ? 

Mr. Dorgrow. I will have to get that figure, sir. I do not recall 
that. 

Senator MAnsrietp. You have an idea ¢ 

Mr. Dursrow. I am sorry, I just do not have that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Representation, fiscal year 1959, Saigon, Vietnam 


Amounts allotted fiscal year 1959: 


SIAM ia i ld i oS in ec te BE $2, 460. 00 
Oe ed 1, 000. 00 
a ns cecee adage uel chgapaincnnneneherees ncosstagogs 5, 891. 00 
Ceres mae OU Set ee Os i ek Oh debts sadabie 909. 00 
MAAG officers________-_ eck as nach ecienincgertehinesasen cid seakdeties de hte kiniaah bea 9, 800. 00 

I eT Eek ns me nmnenee ie 20, 060. 00 

Out-of-pocket expenditures (through Mar. 31, 19517) : 

PERRONREOE ocean au sete sees ie dls Weekes 887. 76 
a a a 105. 33 
Nee ee Be os cgesrenecteastiguiesepengeeusnerenmavenes 708. 91. 
Officers at Hue_____~-_- DRELEiLoSG ee ee  eL 0 
MAAG officers _..____- pot deol) Jom os eyed Solio | IE 129. 44 

Te a ta cee ntinmeneematil 1, 831. 44 


2 Report through June 30, 1959, not received by Department as yet. 


MAAG representation fund allocation, fiscal year 1959 


ener So CO Se ee ie LLL BLySes 
ee SON tht a be eGeslitine Viiowee ty eee ind oh Jat eis: 800 
i Nh BS nh mmbnmenynpe ee 800 
Chief, combined arms training organization______ ~~ ‘ see hoe 800 
Deputy Chief, MAAG Training_--_-_- SL TE al BE BP A RM A Mk Bet ies, oe 799 
Deputy Chief, MAAG Logistics__.........____-- ; AO 75 
Chief, temporary equipment recovery mission_-_-_-- - a DN edt 750 
Chief of Staff_.__._._- 2 raed taka cke Gh ce emt ach lec ba Ltaiel ts eisai nna dices 600 
Chief, Joint Service Support Division at isis : oactemrcinaamaitiegad 225 
a i Seaaeienoe feud aise iene eek iaben 225 
Liaison officer, Vietnam, Secretary of Defense_..__._.________--________- 225 
Liaison officer, Chief of Staff, Army, Vietnam____...___________________ 225 
Information officer__..-.___ Sitti thie oti te oe eds. tee. 50 
Combined arms training organization adviser and | schools group_-_-- oo | BSS 
ROT RONCY -NOROWNC koe oot os enn a ea ek a Art 200 
pial Giipeatee oo te Ee teh eh eee ot athe oi) __. 9, 800 
Total expended_______- Sees a pe PORG GU i eee eh 9, 240 
I i i i i ee Be 560 
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JOINT TRAVEL REGULATIONS 
Station and travel per diem allowances—Alphabetical listing 


Vietnam (except Saigon and Cholon) : 
I. Cost-of-living index (cffective Feb. 1, 199) __ whe a 120 
Il. Travel per diem allowance (effective Nov. 27, 1956) _-_--____-___ $9 
III. Housing allowances (daily) (effective Feb. 1, 1959)____.....__. None 
Vietnam : Cholon and Saigon: 





I. Cost-of-living index (effective Feb. 1, 1959)_--..________ 7 120 
II. Travel per diem allowance: 
BM ne ae a | ne ee a a $14 
meseon: (Gime Ve ERO at. TOE fe iene eteratigeickndasteon an $14 
III. Housing allowances (daily) (effective Feb. 1, 1959)_--._---______ ~ ---- 
Grade Without | With | Grade Without | With 
dependents | dependents || dependents | dependents 
ae Se 3 eee ae 
— iti. . | t aA } 1 : i | 
O-10---- dindin $2. 25 | $5.50 || O-5. ___--- = $2. 25 | $5. 50 
0-9. _- 5 2.25 5.50 || O-4__. 2. 25 | 5. 50 
@-8...- 2. 25 5.50 || O-3 2. 25 | 5. 50 
et... sabe 2.25 5.50 |} O-2__- 2 95 | BS 
_. : | 2.25 5.50 |} O-1_-_. 2. 25 | 5.5 





Note.—All housing is furnished by the U.S. Government for MAAG personnel in Vietnam and none 
of the U.S. military draw housing allowance. Married MAAG personnel unaccompanied by dependents 
draw normal quarters commutation. MAAQ personnei in Vietnam accompanied by dependents do not 
draw normal quarters commutation. 

There is no hardship allowance for MAAG personnel in Vietnam. 


Station cost-of-living allowances (daily) 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 120 


Members with dependents 

Members |. i I eee t i ee 

Grade without | | | 
dependents | 1 dependent | 2 dependents | 3 dependents 4 dependents | 








5 or more 





| | | dependents 

eis. 2 unt asl | | 
Beinvnn=----- 9-38 $3. 35 $4. 20 | $4. 40 $4. 60 $4. 85 $5. 15 

-8 et ee ee eee eeee | | | 
ieidecanan3-60 3. 25 4.05 4.25 | 4.45 4. 65 4.90 
SE ia acacew 2.95 | 3. 55 3.75 | 3.95 | 4.15 4.40 
ees anwsn de 2. 65 | 3.15 3. 35 | 3. 55 | 3.75 3.95 
PE sicmnnena gobs 2. 50 | 3.00 3.15 3. 35 3. 55 3.75 
Cd tend ack 2. 25 | 2.70 2. 85 | 3. 05 3. 20 3. 40 
ahi taptcnticee | 1.85 | 2.15 2. 30 2. 45 | 2. 65 2.80 
ee 1.45 1.75 | 1. 85 | 2.00 | 2.15 2. 20 
SE itetineasecs 2. 35 | 2. 80 2.95 | 3.15 | 3. 30 3. 50 
PU nese sian 2.15 | 2. 5 2.70 | 2.85 | 3.00 3. 20 
W-2. .... 1. 90 | 2.2 2.40 | 2. 55 | 2.70 | 2.90 
ann nn 1. 80 | 2.10 | 2. 30 2. 40 | 2. 55 | 2.75 
Bide 5855 5-<6<5¢ 2. 00 | 2.45 | 2. 65 2.90 | 3.15 | 3. 45 
PE cetiauine= 05 1. 85 2.25 | 2. 50 2.70 | 3. 00 | 3. 25 
PEt hn dicatons| 1.70 | 2.10 | 2. 30 2. 55 | 2. 80 | 3. 05 
ons canamnn 1.55 | 1,90 | 2.10 | 2. 30 | 2. 50 | 2.70 
Siastyssnkecee | 1.35 | 1. 65 1. 85 | 2. 05 | 2. 20 | 2. 40 
TR ot 5. iegrcge 1.15 1. 40 1. 69 1.70 | 1.85 | 2.00 
kiana oa ey ae Sasa anita ie ket aae eee ee [ nonconecmadyp hee etreneiens 

a és ( eseaveuceneans La cenkwsecsuaa ak pue sam alvnalale cml ieee ene lcscncncayhihh 
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Station cost-of-living allowances (daily )—Continued 
COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 122 


Members with dependents 





















Members 
Grade without 
dependents 5 or more 
dependents 

Sete 

| eS $3. 70 $5. 70 
Es spitacenapiicnaesen 

i aiithiaieicasinsiineceis 3. 60 ‘ ' 6. 40 
TE ciated cnmaucntiasen 3. 25 . 4. 4.80 
a 2. 90 Ef 3. 4. 35 
| Se 2.75 3. 3. 4.10 
ehintcnmaniintenind 2. 50 ; 3. 3.75 
a ee 2. 00 2. 2. 3.10 
DOE deanna 1,60 1, 90 2. 2. 45 
, | ae 2. 60 3. 05 3. 3. 85 
WE 2 chdctoubade 2. 35 2. 80 2. 9 3. 55 
We Daiuumecovenned 2. 10 2. 50 2. 8. 20 
De a tenstitne lee 2. 00 2. 35 2. 3. 00 
A 2. 20 2. 70 2 3. 80 
cite dodilitnenipipea 2. 05 2. 50 2. 8. 60 
Di atecnenanaben 1. 90 2. 30 x 3. 35 
Pl innntinmncckih 1,70 2. 05 2. 3 3. 00 
Tl acngtinimnneiedte 1. 50 1, 85 2. 2. 60 
cites ocsceeniniactaticdaiapete 1.30 1, 55 im 2.20 
atin baieciuetite ll Tis penne tile minaret ete angen iEktahewneian 
Me ccgentécesone EA lacekcua casrandbeerbelba heeded ndeiedensdese sabecdudadcbedlwouhacsieanhep 
Be Eetasedinncnceba ED Tikcdbendesnianapauisbabhndans ablpsidieadeuutedudebugnioivdbbacuséwccaubal 

COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 12 

a | 

eras $4. 00 $5. 05 $5. 30 $5. 55 $5. 80 $6. 20 
ORescwnccseccnnwes | 3. 90 4. 85 5.10 5. 35 5. 60 5.90 
i icintimitinnie winnie 3. 50 4. 30 4. 50 4.75 5.00 5. 25 
PP ishteendececuan 3.15 3. 80 4.00 4. 25 4. 50 4.75 
Ob cunceswwensens 3. 00 3. 60 3. 80 4.00 4.24 4. 50 
El inctnatnindaes 2.7 3. 25 3. 45 3. 65 3. 85 4.10 
eds cccaeedaie 2. 20 2. 60 2. 80 2. 95 3.15 3. 35 
ab is cccdabatesncs 1.75 2.10 2. 25 2.40 2. 55 2. 65 
Tet. guinttiuadurd 2. 80 3. 35 3. 55 3.75 4.00 4.20 
TO, isereiacteeagiadlinnices 2. 55 3. 05 3. 20 3. 40 3. 65 3, 85 
Pc catheainlenas 2. 30 2.70 2. 90 3. 05 3. 25 3. 50 
We inteteannnane 2.15 2. 55 2.75 2.90 3. 10 3. 30 
TE tenes enioauniieles 2. 40 2. 95 3. 20 3. 50 3. 80 4.15 
i  iinteemneiiat 2. 25 2.75 3. 00 3. 25 3. 55 3. 90 
Te D htginoseuéenh 2. 05 2. 50 2.75 3. 05 3. 35 3. 65 
SE 1. 85 2. 25 2. 50 2.75 3. 00 3.25 
i ntisap denimnneninciactial 1. 65 2. 00 2. 20 2.45 2. 65 2. 85 
i astaantiinsigieineebeiteal 1.40 1.70 1. 90 2. 05 2. 20 2.40 
i cdiitmiemsigat 1.20 |enneen--2-2--- Joeneenennn anne |oneoe--------- Jenn ann--- ene --2-0--5---=-8 
i ence cunks BAP liwasinenaincxte Lpescnssinnentd iaaencenatans hevsrreronsaes Ee 
PR ancvatinntnns . 95 a sdtkamencedeten [Pnvonencnqetg thenenncnodnws [-nn-encoesene ae 


Senator Mansrietp. General Williams, how much money did the 
MAAG have available for representation during the last fiscal year? 

General WiiuraMs. I cannot give you an accurate figure. I re- 
ceived $1,200 for fiscal year 1959. It was about $2,000 per year at one 
time. 

Senator Mansrietp. Why did they cut it? 

General Wiiu1aMs, I would not express an opinion on that, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. We will consider that question in executive 
session. 

Mr. Garprner. What about 





HEALTH CONDITIONS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, can I interrupt for more informa- 
tion to supplement the question you asked a moment or two ago? 
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Mr. Ambassador, I think it is often overlooked that in these hard- 
ship posts the health casualt ies are considerable. 

Mr. Dursrow. They are, sir. 

Senator Morsr. And we overlook what the meaning of the word 
“hardship” is in connection with a hardship post. 

I know a little bit about some of the records elsewhere. 

Would you prepare for the committee a memorandum setting forth 
information dealing with the medical records of our personnel in 
Vietnam for the past several years? 

What I am seeking to get is something in this record that will 
show that a hardship post means just that, and that we, safely here 
at home, have a tendency sometimes to overlook what actually does 
happen. 

Is question of a possibility of dysentery, is just one of the prob- 
lems, but the actual suffering from dysentery on the part of many, 
and the suffering from other diseases typical of these hardship posts, 
Ithink we have a tendency sometimes to overlook that. 

May I say most respectfully, and with no reference to you, I do 
not think we have done a very good job in making a record in sup- 

ort of hardship allowances from the standpoint of what actually 
is suffered on the part of these Foreign Service employees of ours 
around the world. 

I think it is a good chance, if I may say so, Mr. Chairman, for you 
to insert in this record some evidence as to just what actually has 
been suffered by our personnel in Vietnam. I understand it has been 
considerable. 

Senator Mansrtevp. I think it is a splendid idea and I would so 
request the Ambassador to amplify the testimony he presented to 
the committee in that respect, if at all possible. 

Mr. Durerow. For the past 3 or4 years? Iam not sure. 

Senator Mansrrexp. For the past 2 or 3 years will be fine. 

Mr. Dursrow. Fine. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


HEALTH HAZARDS 


Many Americans fall prey to maladies to which they had never previously 
been exposed. This factor, plus the high incidence of serious disease in Vietnam, 
makes the health hazard an important element in the designation of Saigon as 
a hardship post. Statistics on visits made to the understaffed American dis- 
pensary operated by MAAG are a reasonable but incomplete indicator of the 
state of health of official Americans in Vietnam. These data for the past 3 
fiscal years are as follows: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 


NN a a cll alan 20 23 4 
Amebic bacillary and other forms of diarrhea and digestive 

i i et aa ai @ 1, 611 1, 595 
DENOTE GOTMITEIOING.. «oc. cneerccncnnccceaccasecesccancee 1, 562 1, 556 639 
meee wenparatory infections... ......... 2... -.cecacteccccdecee 1, 319 1, 046 1, 369 
Diseases of ear, nose, and throat........................----.- 1, 020 879 1, 269 
ES SEE ERE PE EIS PAN EY 272 400 432 
Seer MUNIN COMGIRIOIE 4... ncanccncascecnudcccccdausosaccos 3, 219 3, 145 2, 363 
pu SUI QUNNNIENIIIN. ... .. ..ccrevedume wamcnimddudiecsaumana 532 337 555 





1 Not available. 


NotEe.—Approximately 40 percent of these totals are for persons being treated for a given condition for 
the first time. It should also be noted that official Americans must pass a rigorous physical examination 
in Washington before they are sent to Vietnam. 
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Because of the high prevalence of these diseases in Vietnam and the inade- 
quate number of technical and medical personnel in the American dispensary, 
many American employees obtain medical services at their own expense from 
French and Vietnamese doctors, as well as from the American doctor at a small 
Seventh Day Adventist missionary hospital in Saigon. The American Embassy 
in Saigon does not maintain records of such treatments. Private doctors and 
the three principal hospitals in Saigon from whom such statistics were requested 
were unable to provide them because their records are not maintained according 
to nationality, An additional indication of the health hazard in Vietnam is 
found in statistics which reveal that 81 official American personnel or their 
dependents were evacuated, mostly to Clark Field in the Philippines, during the 
first 6 months of 1959 for treatment of more serious ailments. 

The two principal American contract firms in Vietnam report the following 
statistics on the health of their employees: 

1. Capitol Engineering Co.—(Average complement of 130.) In fiscal year 
1958, 447 cases of the ailments listed above were reported by personnel of this 
organization, and the total for fiscal year 1959 was 427. Three employees were 
evacuated to the United States, and there was one death. These were attributed 
to diseases contracted in Vietnam. 

2. Johnson, Drake & Piper Co.—(Average complement of 350 employees and 
dependents.) In fiscal year 1958, the American doctor employed by Johnson, 
Drake & Piper treated 442 cases of the ailments listed above. In fiscal year 
1959, there were 577 cases. Fifteen employees of this company were evacuated 
to the United States, and one employee died. (It should be noted that a large 
percentage of the employees of Johnson, Drake & Piper and of Capitol Engineer- 
ing work in areas far removed from Saigon and receive medical treatment which 


is not included in these totals.) 
These diseases persist despite such precautions as boiling and filtering water 


and washing fresh vegetables in chemical solutions as a precaution against var- 
ious forms of diarrhea and/or hepatitis. The high incidence of tuberculosis 
represents an additional serious threat to the health of Americans in Vietnam. 

Senator Mansrretp. What about the representation for ICA, Mr. 
Gardiner? 

Mr. Garpiner. The ICA, the Director and Deputy Director, share 
a fund of $3,000 annually up to date, and there are additional funds 
available for representation available for the various divisions of ICA 
approximating $2,000, I believe. 

enator Mansrievp. Mr. Ambassador, could you get the necessary 

information for representation for the USIA and have it for the 
record ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I will. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


ICA representation allowances for USOM Vietnam during fiscal year 1959 were 
as follows: 


| Expenditure 

















| Allotment | as of June 
| 30, 1959 
a | apo 
NN ee ba EE. ca annsesabhnngininn ack — | $3, 000 | $1, 915 
Se OE ONS Fn. cn ndecnovecavéngoeh dibaeils dams> aasvuuda orn 2, 000 | 1, 406 
! Normally ineztes deputy director, rrogrom officer, and other officers as may be authorized by the 


USOM director. 








Se ee ee ee ee 
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The USIA representation costs in Vietnam for fiscal year 1959 were as follows: 








Saigon : 
Cremeemeal | aes ¢ Olider a Sa ee See $376 
Gountey pabliée effairs officer...i....<--nssnsneicsncd nich da bebedihhed 266 
I i ee 208 
I QU ccs simp si > deseteindleea en eiiacaemergn sp ganna enieiiaie ee 207 
I aa ai iene soph seal sal ae eee ee ee 121 
Mena IIS thd OS eee eee 115 
Sees CURUULG: GQULMITD OLICOR ko ciciccnnnccuuccnecocnnnnenenawelh 94 
Motion picture protinction officer. on. 0 2 ik et Be 8% 
Motions Dictuse. GIAETIDULION OHICEL....-n.cenachiecoremenaeenbadgseswe 78 
EE ED - Eiroscn isnt oeemieckenndaont-needeemmumeniaeeonacaee Sika 24 
TT is ba ae ice crc died btn tc chin hs esdper cc asthe edie entre nl cock achat 18 
a. cassis cern pie eats Reeves deanna ee 1, 596 
eas Beench Pubic SHAins GEC 6c anccacanwnsnccsantianmcdgteeagilting 104 
UI a ath ccc ni as es higgins la deen epic en iapn thats cadens tepals aitiecahlais 1, 700 


U.S. COMMISSARIES IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrtetp. It has been stated that there are U.S. commis- 
saries operating in Vietnam; is that correct ? 

Mr. Durprow. Correct, sir. 

Senator Mansriecp. How many are there and what agencies op- 
erate them, if there are any in addition tothe Navy PX? 

Mr. Dursrow. There is only one official one which is run by the 
Navy, and there is a private one operated by Johnson, Drake & Piper, 
the contracting firm for the construction of the road. With the per- 
mission of the Vietnamese Government they have set up their own 
commissary for the contractors. 

Senator Mansrre.p. Are there retail stores in Saigon which handle 
the same general types of merchandise that are handled by the com- 
missaries ¢ 

Mr. Durrrow. In general, yes, sir. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrretp. Most Americans housed in Saigon live in- 
dividually, I believe you said, among the population in general, and 
do not live in compounds or, as Senator Church has referred to them, 
golden ghettos. 

Mr. Dursrow. That is not quite accurate, sir. We do have some 
apartment buildings there. 

We have, I think, three apartment buildings. There are three 
BOQ’s for the bachelor officers who cannot be there with their fami- 
lies, so there are some apartment buildings. But we do not have any 
full-fledged American golden ghetto or compound per se. 

Senator Mansriexip. Are these three apartment buildings scattered 
or are they right next to one another ? 

Mr. Dursrow. They are scattered in various parts of town, sir. In 
some apartment buildings occupied by Vietnamese, French, and other 
nationalities, we also have leased some apartments. 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN SAIGON 


Senator Mansrretp. Are there any social activities sponsored by 
agencies of this Government in Saigon from which Vietnamese na- 
tionals are excluded as a matter of policy # 

Mr. Dursrow. Not one. 

Senator Mansrietp. I am not referring to the motion picture 
theater. 

Mr. Dursrow. Not one, except for that; yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Have there been any complaints from the 
Vietnamese Government or other indications of personal friction be- 
tween U.S. official personnel and Vietnamese nationals which have 
been brought to your attention as Ambassador ? 

Mr. Durprow. Yes, sir; there have been a few bar scrapes every 
once in a while, the usual thing you get anywhere, but nothing of 
any real significance, sir. 

enator Mansrrievp. They are handled and treated accordingly, I 
assume, on the part of both the military and civilian personnel there? 

Mr. Dursrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. Are you satisfied that such incidents of per- 
sonal friction are not excessive in number ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I am very proud of the record during the time I 
have been there. We have had very few such incidents and very few 
automobile accidents. 

I handed out awards the other day to, I have forgotten the number, 
I think it was 18 of our chauffeurs, who have not had even a fender 
scratched for at least 1 year; two of them have not had a fender 
scratched for 5 years. 

Senator Mansrretp. Do you give them pins? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have a new system in the State Department to 
give them a slight increase in pay, and if they get a scratch they loose 
that. 

Senator Mansrietp. I see. It sounds to me like the State Depart- 
ment is becoming what Senator Capehart calls business-minded. 

What positive measures, if any, are being taken to promote friendly 
attitudes and friendly relations between the U.S. personnel in Vietnam 
and the Vietnamese nationals among whom they live and work? 

Mr. Dursrow. We have a Vietnamese-American Association there 
originally sponsored by USIS, which is a very fine organization. 

It gives English-language courses, I have forgotten the exact num- 
ber. It isin the thousands though. 

It is a very fine group of two buildings which were built from the 
proceeds of the fees paid for by the students who attended this course, 
and a very fine, not too large auditorium; we have concerts and meet- 
ings there, and things of that kind. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I take it then on the basis of your testimony 
to date that you do not think there is any serious likelihood in Viet- 
nam of incidents such as those which occurred in Bolivia some months 
ago, and in Formosa a couple of years ago occurring ? 

Mr. Dursrow. No, sir; not of that type. 

We are all subject to Communist attacks, as we were the other day, 
when two members of MAAG were killed and one wounded. e 
had three bombings on October 22, 1957, and we are always subject 
to that sort of attack. 
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Senator Mansrrietp. Are you satisfied with United States-Viet- 
namese relations ? 

Mr. Dursrow. I am, sir. 

Senator MansrieLp. Now, gentlemen, I have some more questions, 
but 1 am willing to defer to any member of the committee and then 
ask the other questions later. 

Senator Carenart. I do not have any questions. Your questions 
are very interesting. 


AMOUNT OF AID TO VIETNAM SINCE 1955 


Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Gardiner, in round figures, how much 
aid of all types has been made available in Vietnam on a grant basis 
and on a loan basis since 1955 ¢ 

Mr. Garpiner. The grand total of aid, sir, economic aid, is of the 
order of $1,100 million. The loans—I would like to have an oppor- 
tunity to check my notes—$50 million. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is under the Development Loan Fund? 

Mr. Garpiner. No, sir; that is loans under the mutual security pro- 

ram. 

Senator MansrieLtp. How much of the aid since 1955 has been for 
military purposes ? 

Mr. Garpriner. There, sir, I would like to explain, to make it very 
clear for the record, that from this substantial portion of dollar eco- 
nomic aid has been generated counterpart in terms of piasters. Those 
counterpart funds have been turned over to the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment largely to support the military establishment of the Vietnamese 
Government. 

I believe those figures are made available to the committee in the 
course of the annual presentations. I do not have them in my mind 
atthistime. I would like to make the record, if I could. 

Senator Mansriexp. If there is no question of security attached 

Mr. Garpiner. No question of security. 

Senator MaNnsrie.p (continuing). I would like to see them put into 
the record, and also the amount of aid since 1955 which has been for 
defense support and for technical assistance, as well. 

Mr. Garpiner. Could I break in for a moment, sir? 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes. 

Mr. Garpiner. You will find, sir, that the defense support aid and 
the military aid are not in a sense additive because defense support 
are the dollars which we make available, and from that defense sup- 
port are generated piasters which, when they reach the Vietnamese 
economy become military budget aid. That is a trap into which our 
correspondent friend, Mr. Colegrove, may have fallen, because he has 
heard about this military aid in Vietnam in terms of piasters. 

He has heard about economic aid in terms of dollars, and instead of 
stopping to discover that they were the same funds, he has just 
doubled them. 

So that he has discovered you have a $2 billion program instead of a 
$1 billion program, and that is what he has put in the paper. 

Senator Mansrietp. Now, with the answer to these questions which 
you will put into the record relative to the amount of aid spent for 
military purposes, defense support, and technical assistance, could 
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you attach thereto a brief explanation in as simple language as you 
can 

Mr. Garvtner. I will try to do it, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. What other types of official aid, if any, have 
gone into Vietnam? 

Mr. Garpiner. What other kind of what? Types of aid? What 
other types of aid have gone into Vietnam ? 

Senator Mansrievp. Yes. 

Mr. Garviner. Beside defense support and technical assistance ? 

Public Law 480 aid has gone into Vietnam: MAP aid, which Gen- 
eral Williams speaks of, has gone into Vietnam; the Vietnamese have 
also been aided by funds available from other countries. 

There have been no Export-Import Bank Loans, no IBRD loans. 
The country is not ripe for that. 

Senator Mansrieip. What about the Development Loan Fund? 

Mr. Garptner. The Ambassador has already testified about that. 
One loan has been approved but has not yet been implemented. 





MILITARY AID TO VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrrevp. What is the nature and purpose of military 
aid in Vietnam at the present time ? 

Mr. Garprner. General Williams? 

Senator MansrreipD. General Williams? 

General Witu1AMs. I would answer that in this way: The purpose 
of military aid in Vietnam is to enable the Vietnamese armed forces 
to provide for the internal security of their country and act as a 
deterrent against outside aggression. 

Senator MansrieLp. Would that explanation hold for 1955 as well? 

General Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansrieLp. Was the amount of military aid, General, sup- 
plied to Vietnam in fiscal year 1959 higher or lower than 1956 ? 

General Witi1aMs. It was considerably lower. 

Senator MAnsrietb. Let me put it this way: The security situation 
is much improved, and because of that the amount of money requested 
and expended has been reduced ¢ 

General WituiAMs. That is not the reason, sir. 

Senator MansrieLp. What is the reason ? 

General WitiiaMs. In 1955 the military forces were not adequately 
equipped, and they have gradually become more adequately equipped 
since that time. 

Senator MansrFiexp. I see. 

General Wiui1aMs. And as they become more adequately equipped 
it has cost us less money year by year to complete initial shortages 
of equipment. 

Senator Mansrretp. And that equipment is being well taken care of, 
generally speaking ? 

General WimutaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansFieLD. Assuming no drastic change in the general sit- 
uation in Indochina, what do you see in the next 4 years as to the 
requirements of military aid in Vietnam? Are they likely to be sub- 
stantially higher, are they likely to continue to be reduced in size or 
do you hinds they will remain just about the same? This calls for an 
estimate and an informed guess. 
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General Wii.1Ams. I would like to caution that what I say now will 
be a guess, based, however, on past experience and considered judg- 
ment. 

I would say that for 1960 the military budget should be practically 
the same as 1959. I should think beginning about 1961, I hope not 
later than 1961, it should start to decrease again. 

I base that on the supposition that the civil guard and other civil 
police organizations will become more effective and for other reasons, 
thus allowing a gradual scaling down of overall military expendi- 
tures. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is encouraging. 


DEFENSE SUPPORT PROGRAM IN VIETNAM 


Mr. Gardiner, could you furnish for the record comparative figures 
for defense support grants for Vietnam in 1956 and 1959? 

Mr. GARDINER. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansFriELD. Defense support is intimately related, is it not, 
to military aid in a situation like Vietnam ¢ 

Mr. Garprner. Very closely, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. If military aid goes up, defense support nor- 
mally would go up, and if military aid comes down, defense support 
normally should come down; is that correct ? 

Mr. Garpiner. That is correct. 

As I tried to testify a few minutes ago they are really related to 
the same thing to a very large extent ‘because the defense support 
dollars generate the piasters required for the troop pay and other 
local expenses. 

Senator Crrurcu. Mr, Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

Senator Mansrimxp. Surely. 

Senator Crurcu. In reviewing the facts on the Vietnam program 
here supplied by the State Department during the past 30 minutes, I 
have not refer red to this because I did not want to disclose classified 
information in the public session. However, there is some informa- 
tion here of an unclassified nature that I think can be brought out in 
public session. 

I note two things: One, that the military assistance program has 
been declining in size rather substantially for the reasons that General 
Williams has referred to. 

At the same time, the defense support program, which converts from 
commodities or from dollars to piasters, and then ultimately goes into 
the military in Vietnam, has constantly been going up. 

Now, since one would assume that normally these two ait ca 
would follow in one direction or the other, what acc ounts for the fact 
that the defense support program has been going up in Vietnam while 
the actual direct military assistant program has been going down ? 

Mr. Garpiner. The direct military program, Senator Church, 
would be what is known as military hardware supplied to Vietnam, 
and that falls, as I understand it, into a pool of equipment, some of 
which has been available from stocks already in Vietnam. That is 
not directly related to the military budget assistance generated from 
defense support funds. 
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I was under the impression, and I think I am correct without im- 
mediate reference to those figures, that the defense support program 
is actually coming down, too. 

Last year the total was a figure in the order of $180 million com- 
pared with a very much larger figure 

Senator Cuurcu. According to the figures supplied us by the State 
Department in connection with the Mutual Security Act the defense 
support program for the past 3 fiscal years has been going up in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Saccto. May I look at it? 

Senator Cuurcu. You can check the figures. 

Mr. Saccio. I just checked the figure, and this year it has been just 
a little higher than the last. 

Senator Cuurcu. There you are. 

Mr. Garpiner. Should I continue for the record ? 

Mr. Saccio. May I comment on the figures that Senator Church has 
referred to? 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Saccio has a comment. 

Mr. Saccro. He has the figures for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and 
proposed fiscal year 1960. 

The drop is, from the figures for previous years fiscal years 1958, 
1957, and 1956, which are quite higher than those that he has. 

Mr. Garpiner. Mr. Chairman, I[ think I can find the defense sup- 
port figures for a series of years here, and I think it would be useful 
to have them. 

Senator Mansrievp. Before you go into that, Mr. Gardiner, did I 
understand you to say that military aid existed only in the form of 
defense support ? 

Mr. Garpiner. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Do we ship military hardware to Vietnam? 

Mr. Garpiner. There is military hardware to Vietnam, and there 
is military aid in piasters generated for defense support dollar funds. 
Defense support funds generate the piasters not only for military 
expenditures in Vietnam but, also, to support projects. 

or the record, as to the history of defense support, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to put these figures in because I think they 
make quite an impact. 

Senator Mansrievp. Proceed. 

Mr. Garpiner. 1955, the figure was $323 million; the 1956 figure was 
$198 million; the 1957 figure was $253 million; the 1958 figure was 
$174 million; and the 1959 figure is $177 million. The 1960 figure 
is in the hands of the Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Mansrietp. What do you anticipate or what would you 
like it to be? 

Mr. Garpiner. Well, we thought this year, sir, it should be a little 
more than we had last year. 

Senator Mansriexp. I see. 

Mr. Garptner. We asked for more. 

Senator Cuurcu. I just want to give this caveat. I think some of 
this information may be classified, so that it may be more appropriate 
for us to go into it in executive session, particularly with reference 
to the military aspects of the program. 
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If you go back earlier than fiscal year 1958, you do get some fluctua- 
tion up and down. 

Mr. Garprner. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcn. But since fiscal 1958—during the past 3 years 
of programing in Vietnam—it is true, is it not, that the defense sup- 
port phase of the program has been going up slightly each year while 
the direct military assistance phase of the program has been going 
down rather substantially each year ? 

Mr. GarpinEr. Well 

Mr. Saccro. May I comment on the difference of the figures you have 
and those that Mr. Gardiner has? 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes. 

Mr. Saccro. The presentation book obviously was prepared in Janu- 
ary of this year and for fiscal year 1959 it was an estimate. 

The figure that Mr. Gardiner has, I believe, was pretty final, so 
there may be a variation. 

The figure you have for 1958 should correspond to his; and, of 
course, the 1960 figure, as Mr. Gardiner says, is subject to appro- 
priation. , 

Senator Morse. Which figures did we have when we acted on the 
mutual security bill, both ? 

Mr. Saccio. You have an estimate of fiscal year 1959 figure and the 
proposed figure for fiscal year 1960, according to the request made by 
the executive branch. The fiscal year 1960 figure, of course, may be 
modified considerably after the Congress has completed its work. 

As you know, the authorization has been cut down considerably 
from what the President asked, and there is another cut in the House 
Appropriation Act which was recently voted by the House. 

Mr. Garpiner. If it is appropriate, Mr. Chairman, I could read 
into the record as well the utilization for military purposes of the 
counterpart from defense support for these years in question. 

Senator MansrieLD. How long will it take you to do so? 

Mr. Garpiner. About 2 seconds. 

Senator Mansrretp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Garpiner. For 1955 utilized for military purposes, $236 mil- 
lion equivalent, in piasters; 1956, $105 million; 1957, $170 million; 
1958, $130 million; and 1959, $14.3 million. 

Senator Cuurcu. We are going to have a little difference in figures 
for the reasons Mr. Saccio mentions; but the thing I am trying to get 
at is what would the explanation be for a direct military assistance 
program that is declining in amount each year for the reasons that 
General Williams has given, and a defense support program which 
ultimately largely goes to the military, which is not declining. That 
is what I want to get into the record. 

Mr. Garprner. I can explain that on a theoretical basis. 

Suppose General Williams, in the year of grace 1956, equips a 
tank battalion, regiment, or division, puts a lot of money into tanks, 
and then he quits buying tanks. He does not need to buy any more 
tanks. 

In the meantime, the troop pay to man that tank division may con- 
ceivably increase. He may get people in higher ranks and grades. 
That troop pay is represented by defense support contributions. 
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Senator Cuurcu. In other words, defense support, whether it orig- 
inates as commodities imported or as dollars actually contributed ulti- 
mately is converted into piasters, and goes into the maintenance of 
the armed forces. 

Mr. Garpiner. Pay and maintenance. 

Senator Cuurcu. Whereas the direct military assistance program 
has to do with the actual military equipment and hardware which 
when once supplied does not have to be furnished each year. 

Mr. Garpiner. This is merely this relationship between these two 
figures. 

Senator Cuurcu. I note from the general presentation books and 
from the testimony thus far that the technical assistance phase of the 
= is very limited indeed, and that the only Development Loan 

‘und loan that is presently in process has to do with the water system 
at Saigon. ‘Therefore, the actual program that we are pursuing in 
Vietnam has been over the years and continues to be almost entirely 
military in nature, does it not ? 

Mr. GarpinER. Well, I would not say that, sir, because in addition 
to the defense support that generates consumables which goes into the 
military piasterwise, we have these other projects. We have this 
highway development, we developed social services 

enator CuurcH. Does that come out of defense support 

Mr. Garprner. The highway program comes out of defense sup- 
port. 

Senator Cuurcu. I see. 

Mr. Garpiner. A lot of other things come out of defense support. 
We have a project program of the order of $30 million. 

Senator Cuurcu. Could you give me your estimate, knowing as 
you do the parts of this program, that are ultimately directed toward 
road construction and such projects as that, and the amounts that are 
ultimately directed into the military, either to equip it or to maintain 
it ? Could you give us a rough estimate of how the program balances 
as between these things ? 

Mr. Garpiner. As between project and nonproject ? 

Senator Cuurcu. No, as between the equipment and support of 
military forces as the ultimate objective, am projects that are not 
essentially military in nature, such as the road projects that you have 
referred to. I think, the medical hospital project has been alluded 
to, and there is the development loan project with respect to the 
waterworks. 

I want to get an idea as to how this balances out as between the 
military andthe nonm: ‘tary phases. 

I do not expect you to get it down to the last dollar and nickel, 
but something in the record to show the proportionate balance be- 
tween the two. 

Mr. Garprner. I am troubled, Senator Church. I am trying my 
best. to express this as briefly and as neatly as I can, but dollarwise 
there are figures available to you in those books which I am not at 
liberty, I believe, to reveal, because the dollar figures for the military 
program are classified. 

Piasterwise it is fair to say that at least half of the budget of the 
Government of Vietnam is allocated for security items; and we are 
making a very substantial contribution to that budget. In fact, the 
funds get merged and are pooled. 
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At least half of the financial resources of the Government of Viet- 
nam go to maintaining security, and the other half goes into social 
services. 

So far as utilization of our local currency funds is concerned for 
the 5 years since fiscal 1955, we have devoted nearly $800 million 
worth of piasters to the military, and $216 million to the nonmilitary. 

Senator Cuurcu. That is—— 

Mr. Garpiner. The counterpart piasters. 

Senator CuHurcu. That come out of defense support, does it not? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, out of defense support. 

Senator Cuurcu. Give me that figure again, something over $800 
million ? 

Mr. Garptner. $783 million. 

Senator Cuurcu. $783 million for military purposes. 

Mr. Garprner. And $216 million. Those are the piaster counter- 
part of the resources we make available. 

Senator Cuurcn. So it would be weighted a little more than 3 to 1. 

Mr. Garpiner. If you would like to have an easier figure it is 4 to 1. 

Senator Cuurcu. Four to one, in the military program in that 
regard. 

Mr. GarpiNer. This is on the piaster balance. 

Senator Cuurcn. On the basis of the piaster balance. 

Mr. Garpiner. I would like to go a little further and explain that 
my Vietnamese manufacturing friend who buys machinery from 
abroad for his jute mill is making a capital contribution to the econ- 
omy of his country by building up an industry. But his piasters to 

ay for those dollars which buy that jute-mill equipment are going 
int) the army. You asked me whether it is military or economic aid; 
and I have a very difficult time answering you. 

It is both, or if you like, you kill two birds with one stone, or the 
counterpart fund is the greatest invention since the wheel, any way 
you would like to put it. 

Senator Cuurcn. Like the wheel it is a very circuitous route to 
follow. What goes in and how does it come out? I think you under- 
stand what I am trying to get at here, and I know it is unfair for you 
to readily submit figures that might be misleading. Would you give 
this a little thought and then supply for the record an analysis which 
will show us what part ultimately has gone into the direct equipping 
and maintenance of the military forces, and then what part of it has 
ultimately gone into programs that can fairly be said to be apart from 
the military and of economic character. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


SCONOMIC AND MILITARY AID 


Senator Church has asked (transcript, p. 419) for a statement explaining 
the interrelation of military and economic aid as they concern the Vietnam 
program. The distinction between MAP (military assistance program) funds, 
used for the procurement of military materiel such as guns and tanks, on the 
one hand, and funds for economic projects such as roads, schools, health pro- 
grams and the like, on the other, is clear enough. 

The border area, not always clear, concerns aid funds made available under 
defense support for the procurement of essential supplies required to maintain 
economic stability in Vietnam. Requirements for this purpose are calculated 
with a knowledge of past importations of essential goods, and of current market 
conditions. Amounts to be programed for this type of aid on an annual basis 
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are now computed from the foreign exchange gap expected to result in the 
estimated balance of foreign payments. 

The local currency derived from the sale of commercial imports thus fi- 
nanced by ICA, deposited in counterpart funds, is then utilized for various 
requirements of the Government of Vietnam, primarily in support of the budget 
for local military expenditures which are subject to observation and review 
by the MAAG. The other use for counterpart availabilities is support of 
economic projects. In the last 2 years, a very large share of counterpart 
scheduled to accrue from new financing provided for the commercial import 
program has been programed in support of the military budget. 

Through the counterpart device, defense support funds allotted to the com- 
mercial import program serve a double duty. On the one hand, they maintain 
living standards in Vietnam by providing merchandise required by the economy, 
and they improve local capital availability to the extent that machinery and 
equipment and other capital goods form a part of the program. In addition, 
the program serves to provide financial resources for the Government of Viet- 
nam to meet its fiscal requirements. 

The attached table shows the division in the utilization of all defense support 
and technical cooperation funds since 1955. 


Vietnam aid program (excludes MAP) 


{In millions of dollars] 


Defense support 


7 
| 
| 

cooperation | 





Fiscal year Technical ae ssiiaiiieed th cor iat ea he ta 

Project | Nonproject Total 
eee Se et he SE ee de) pl late 
iret ence Pence bce nteatencens iy BA 7.3 | 1 282.8 | 1 290. 1 
RSs. EE Gch as vendbbin~oss ade ~heSalliennl | 3.5 | 19. 3 | 179. 4 | 198. 6 
Te ee ew acna 4.4 44.3 209. 5 | 253. > 
OE a ee 4.0 24.8 149. 6 | 174.4 
~ oenenrrate ae 4.3 32.0 145.0 | 177.0 
toe os, cb cs eussdccdtitias <bbicasukedees- 16.2 127.6 | 1 966.3 | 1 1,093. > 





1 Excludes $33,500,000 which did not generate counterpart. 


COUNTERPART UTILIZATION OR PROGRAMED USE 


The local currency (counterpart funds) derived from the $966.3 million of 
defense support nonproject assistance has been programed primarily for support 
of the Vietnamese military budget, as shown in the following table, covering 
1955-59. 

{In millions] 


EE ice tein cs ere me repnge abe cei St Wa a et i tien tad pct od . $750.8 
Civilian budget (primarily, project support) ~____________ ob te FAS 184.8 
USOM expenses and miscellaneous items_........--.------------- e 9.3 

ict tl is ptt a in pene dill Resa’ srk ocinls wecein bapa eaatndmainitints 944.9 


These figures were taken from a USOM controller report, as of March 31, 1959. 
At that time, distribution of the balance of approximately $22 million had not 
been finally determined. Also, estimates were used for 1959 project items and 
for both the 1958 and 1959 contributions to the military budget. 

Mr. Saccro. Senator Church, in order not to leave this impression 
that it is 4 to 1, that the major purpose of this program is military, Mr. 
Gardiner is trying to point out that for every $10 we make available 
in foreign exchange for the purchase of, say, an industrial machine, 
the $10 we spend there goes right into the economy of the country 
and helps develop it. 

The manufacturer has to pay; he does not get $10 free from us. 
He puts $10 worth of piasters into the fund. 

The machine goes to his plant. It is an operation in the economy. 
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Then you get on the piaster side, and divide the piaster as between 
military costs such as troop pay and other local currency costs such 
as those related to carrying out a project. 

Senator Cuurcu. I understand those mechanics, and that is why 
I say in order to have an undistorted picture here, if you could supply 
us with a little analysis 

Mr. Saccro. In these figures more accurately it would be 12 to 8 
and not 8 to 2. 

Senator Cuurcn. I think an analysis on your part tending to bring 
this whole matter into perspective would be of importance to the 
committee. 

Mr. Garpiner. I think it can be done. 

I would like to clean up the record on the Development Loan Fund. 
There are other loans under consideration besides the waterworks at 
Saigon. 

They cover railroad freight cars, buses, and power development in 
Saigon. 

Senator Cuurcu. I did not mean to take so much time. 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Gardiner, other ways of reducing the need 
for defense support, in theory at any rate, would be through an in- 
crease in collection of internal revenues in Vietnam and/or through 
increased development and production in Vietnam which would make 
for a higher level of exports and a decrease in imports; is that a fair 
assumption ¢ 

Mr. Garpiner. A fair assumption, and that gets us into a very com- 
plicated series of considerations. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Is it a correct assumption ? 

Mr. Garprner. Well, yes. 

Senator Mansrievp. Let me ask you this: There is a significant re- 
lationship between the technical assistance program and economic 
development and higher production, is there not? 

Mr. Garpiner. Definitely. 

Senator MansrieLtp. How much money have we spent on technical 
assistance in Vietnam since 1955? 

Mr. Garprner. A figure, sir, of $16,218,000. 
assistance in Vietnam since 1955? 

Mr. GarpineR. Since 1956. I would also point out, sir 

Mr. Barrows. May I break in to say that for purely technical rea- 
sons we had no technical assistance funds in 1955. Pardon the double 
use of the word “technical.” 

To be quite frank about it, in the days of the Indochinese adminis- 
tration, the Associated States were bounded by treaties not to take 
technical assistance from any country except Metropolitan France 
without first seeking to obtain it there. 

Consequently, the aid we gave in the form of technical assistance 
throughout the years prior to 1956 were paid for out of defense sup- 
port or predecessor appropriations of the same kind. 

But we did have what amounted to a technical assistance program 
in sa of about the size that we had the following year or about $314 
million. 


44579—59——14 
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Mr. Garprner. To continue, sir, along that line: We can use defense 

support funds for technical assistance. 
ou cannot reverse them, of course. You will find, I think, in our 

defense support operations a substantial element that might be identi- 
fied as technical assistance. 

Senator MansFieLp. You have tentatively identified the amount? 

Mr. Garprner. The minimum amount, if [ might say so. 

Senator MANSFIELD. As $16 million ? 

Mr. Garpiner. $16 million. 

Senator Mansrietp. What has been the total amount of aid of all 
= in Vietnam since 1955 ¢ 

r, GarpinEr. U.S. aid to Vietnam since 1955, the grand total—this 

is economic aid, not MA P—is $1,143,623,000. 

Senator MansFretp. How much military aid, in addition ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I do not know whether I am at liberty to give that. 

Mr. Saccio. It is a classified figure, but it is in the books. 

Senator Mansriexp. It is in the books? 

Mr. Saccio. This is a total cumulative figure on the Vietnam page. 

Senator Mansrievp. Are you including defense support in military 
aid or is that economic ? 

Mr. Garoiner. The figure I gave you, sir, includes defense support. 

Senator Mansrrexp. It includes ever ything but military aid? 

Mr. Garptner. But MAP or military hardware. 


REVENUE COLLECTIONS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrietp. What were the total revenue collections in 
Vietnam in 1956 and in the most recent fiscal year ? 

Mr. Garoviner. I would request notice of 1956, sir, but I can give 
you the most recent fiscal year approximately. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 


Vietnamese Government revenues, exclusive of U.S. grants 
{Millions of U.S. dollars] 


SE ictiniehtsnnitnencitnnnsntaatineaanintienieonsicnsinn cian biotis ithalendbihstebtiteite dais 201 
A lala lat Cin es elimina Rl cman 203 
nani iiaesaeaescet gaia Sib saleetcesegseila lia acaaleinls apes vente tarimnrealeminiemneneieietttiaiasbesimastaiae 277 
a a ia a cassie ue msbaneccnen pumadn * 260 
hehe Sari nasi chchded ad cash edathn i ad ath irchatiedi ed ah pcnasatsenthtd hens bathe hed wid * 262 


1 Estimate; latest data as of February 1959. 


Mr. Garviner. The Government budget is balanced at approxi- 
mately 15 billion piasters. Our contribution to that budget from our 
counterpart funds is in the order of 6 billion piasters. In addition to 
that, other revenues, customs duties cman and levies on imports 
financed by American aid, bring the total effective U.S, contributions 
to that budget to a figure j in the order of 70 percent, perhaps a little 
more, 75 percent, of 15. 

Senator MANnsrieLp. Seventy-five percent of 15 billion piasters ? 

Mr. Garpiner. 15 billion piasters; a budget of 15 billion piasters 
including, on the receipts side, some counterpart funds. And there 
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are additional receipts generated by the customs duties and produc- 
tion taxes levied on those goods. 

Senator Mansrietp. Would you furnish us those figures for the 
years 1955 down through as close to the present as possible # 

Mr. Garvrver. We will do our best, sir. We cannot start in 1955 
and give you figures that are worth much for reasons that have al- 
ready been brought out in the testimony. 

Senator Mansrievp. As far back as you can. 

Mr. Garpriner. As far back as we can. They started that thing on 
an orderly basis last year. 

Senator Mansriritp. What were the total revenue collections of 
Vietnam in 1956 and what was the most recent count? What was the 
level of exports in 1956 and in the most recent year for which figures 
are available ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I have those statistics, if you will excuse me for just 
a minute while I find my page. 

This is exports, sir? 

Senator Mansrietp. Exports. 

Mr. Garpiner. Exports. 

Senator Mansrievp. Could you furnish it for the record so that we 

can study not only the figures giving us the level of exports but also 
the level of imports to Vietnam from 1956 down to the most recent 
year for which those figures are readily available. 

Mr, Garprner. I have found them, sir. Would you like them for 
the record or would you like to have ‘them read at this time? 

Senator Mansriep. If you have them handy please give them to 
the committee. 

Mr. Garptner. The total exports in 1958 are $54.7 million; and 
1957 are $80.5 million; 1956, $45.1 million; 1955, $66.9 million; 1954, 
$50.7 million. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is enough. 

Now give us the level of imports for those years. 

Mr. Garpiner. The imports, again re: ading up, 1958, $232.1 million; 
1957, $288.7 million; 1956, $217.7 million; "1955, $269 ‘million; 1954, 
$267 million. 

Senator Mansrietp. Generally speaking, it has remained fairly 
constant, and the disparity is not to the benefit of Vietnam? 

Mr. Garviner. No. The level of imports is gradually falling— 
1957 shows rather a freakish figure on account of ‘the Suez crisis and 
the smooth flow of the merchandise was upset. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you have any indicators which show either 
an increase or a decrease in production in Vietnam as between 1956 
and the present ? 

Mr. Garvrner. I think it is pretty clear that production, in general, 
has increased, and that can be particularized with respect to ‘the im- 
portant commodity of rice and other important agricultural products. 

Senator Mansrretp. Could you give us some estimate on that for 
the record, furnish it for the record ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Vietnamese production 


























Units | 1956 1958 

| 

I. ACRICULTURE 
Rice production. - -_-- ; . oak touted Metric tons--_.---- 3, 412,005 | 3, 990, O00 
Exports --- : ; einteini ual i Rea 112, 000 
Rubber production - -.- Msg aah ale Soe 69, 657 | 72, 663 
UML Ab itech duchicatecisd oh ARE Bids. Sea hha soda 63, 636 68, 737 
Corn production..-_.-.......-- as pan«dn 19, 337 | 29, 267 
Sweet potatoes - . _- caenaece ee aan 2 MPo<nashlodesedt 244, 917 | 298, 417 
Soya and beans..------.-- pecienbs hs «:ilpalitai ta oad Sik al 5, 735 7. 51% 
Sugarcane..........- ba canal ae .do : E 522, 790 | 760, 578 
EEE SS kG D4. eek bhalichdbush bodes acndedolalhils Mele ocs deeu¥ecdaal 382 1, 330 
a hell can nisart . lee a tne adeticitinds 189 | 255 
ct ene : ; Rey ees eee “TTR Lee 12, 319 | 22, 352 

Other listed items relatively stable. 

Il. INDUSTRY | 
Sugar production. ................-.- : liane Se a a ce ea 13, 780 25, 606 
Electricity.......... ve ; ......| Kilowatt-hours ...| 211,879,000 | 289,317,000 
PI isis ti iinet: Sa tabbed toridhieine i i ae | Metric tons-_-..---- 2,101 20, O80 
I iiicin ante ie hceeenencooe iced asl a sinnininia Mic nines 50, 884, 000 53, 300, 000 
oe ee eee asl othe Sea tadddcup ics 23, 181, 000 27, 950, 000 
Rice alcohol : Te 7 i a ee ee 10, 854, 000 8, 429, 000 

Other listed items relatively stable. | 


Source: USOM 1958 Annua! Statisticai Bulletin. 
GRANT AID TO VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrievp. Haye you at USOM ever projected a serious 
study of how the internal revenues of Vietnam, the production and the 
exports of Vietnam might be increased over a set period of years to 
the point where grants of nonmilitary U.S. aid might be drastically 
reduced ? 

Mr. Garpiner. We certainly have studied that, sir, and make that 
general line of inquiry the daily work of our economists, our financial 
people, and our program office. 

That is our No. 1 problem as far as I am concerned, and we also 
discuss those problems with the Vietnamese. 

Whether that would be called a serious study, I do not know. I am 
doing my best to encourage the Government of Vietnam to come for- 
ward with a plan of that nature, linking together not only reasonable 
estimates of what they can import and what they can export but also 
how they can solve this very difficult problem of internal finances 
which is a factor in any national plan for Vietnam. 

The Government now depends, to a considerable extent, on revenues 
arising from American aid. 

Senator Mansrrerp. If there is a mitigation of the cold war in the 
Far East during the next few years, is it conceivable that grants of 
aid might be drastically pedicel of eliminated ? 

Mr. Garorner. I think certainly, sir, if the cold war situation were 
eliminated in the Far East it would be very much easier to handle 
this whole situation, yes, and to look forward to a drastic reduction 
in grants. 

RESOURCES OF VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrrep. Would you agree that, as nations go in Asia, 
Vietnam is relatively rich in useful land and other natural resources 
and is not seriously overpopulated ? 
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Mr. Garprner. I agree that it is rich agriculturally, and I think it 
is richly endowed with fine people. I do not think that it is over- 
populated. SY ] 

On the other hand, we must remember it is poor in terms of indus- 
trial resources. 

Senator MansFreLp. Well, the country is not in these respects much 
worse off than India; yet it is a fact, is it not, that India is seeking to 
get along without grants? __ 

Mr. Garpiner. Well, India seems to get along without grants. 
India has the advantage, perhaps, of a long 

Senator MansrieLp. Except in technical assistance. 

Mr. Barrows. Excuse me, sir; I interrupted a witness, and I should 
not have, but India is within the territory for which I now have some 
responsibility. 

‘ertainly India is basing her development program on loans, but 
India has been a recipient of significant amounts of surplus commodi- 
ties, foodstuffs, during the past 5 or 6 years, running upward of $200 
million a year. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Under what program / 

Mr. Barrows. Under Public Law 480. 

Senator Mansrrevp. But as far as wheat loans and others were con- 
cerned, at least at the beginning they were on a loan basis. 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir; technically so. Of course, it is a Public 
Law 480 program, a rather special kind of loan. 

In any event, I think it needs to be borne in mind, in considering 
aid to Vietnam, that Vietnam has no need for that particular form of 
assistance since the country is self-sufficient in food and has had no aid 
really except technical assistance and defense support. 

Mr. Garpiner. My chief thinks I did not make the record clear 
about our views on the resources of Vietnam. 

[ tried to make it clear that I thought Vietnam was rich agricultur- 
ally and did have more room to settle people, but it was poor indus- 
trially, and poor as far as metals i: os are concerned. In 
adapting themselves to that situation, I think the Vietnamese are very 
sensible in trying to limit their development industrially to light 
industry. 

Senator Mansriexp. It is clear they would have more prospects 
based on resources and lack of people in proportion to what India has. 

Mr. Garpiner. India, of course, has mineral wealth and is a big 
country industrially. 

Senator Mansrievp. Do we know that Vietnam does not have min- 
eral wealth ? 

Mr. Garpiner. We know most of the mineral deposits were found 
north of the 17th parallel. 

Senator MansrieLp. Mostly coal. 

Mr. Garviner. Mostly coal and limestone and some tin and some 
other resources. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Do you havea geologist on your staff ? 

Mr. Garptner. Pardon me, sir? 

Senator MansrFietp. Do you have a geologist on your staff ? 

Mr. Garviner. No. We hope to get one soon. 

Senator Mansrrevp. There never has been a geological survey un- 
dertaken of South Vietnam ? 
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Mr. Garprner. Not in recent years, It is very hard to get it. It 
will be easier when we can develop a road network. The coal mine 
near Tourane is under very active exploitation. 

Senator MansrieLp. One might note that projected goals of reason- 
able development over a period of years is one of the keys in the Indian 
situation. That may also be one of the keys to the eventual end of 
grants in Vietnam and elsewhere. 

It seems to me highly unlikely that any country under this program 
is going to reach a point of reasonable self-support unless they are 
encouraged to think and act along the lines which promise to produce 
a condition of self-support. 

If we take the view, however, that grants must go on indefinitely, 
recipents are not likely to take a contrary view, because nations are 
like human beings, and as long as a feeling of dependency exists it. is 
kind of hard to break the habit. I would like to see the studies, which 
you and the Ambassador say are going on year after year, come up with 
something in the form of recommendations and possibilities which 
might help to bring about an end to this dependency, not only in Viet- 
nam—that is just an example—but elsewhere as well, and in its stead, 
a feeling or a creation of interdependency. 

Mr. Garprner. I agree with you emphatically, with one addition. 
We are dealing with a proud people, and they would like to cease this 
dependency on our aid. 

Senator MansrreLp. Mr. Gardiner, I know of no people that are not 
proud, and I think pride does not usually accompany a continuation 
of grants. I say that as one who is interested and believes in the 
aid program and wants to do something to help these people who need 


help at this time. 
WHO CONTROLS FOREIGN AID POLICY? 


Now, Mr. Saccio, from whom did you take orders as Acting Admin- 
istrator of ICA and from whom does Mr. Riddleberger take orders 
now ? 

Mr. Saccio. We are under the direct supervision of the Under Sec- 
retary of State at the present time, formerly the Under Secretary of 
State for Economic A flairs. 

Senator Mansrrexp. Mr. Dillon ? 

Mr. Saccio. And of course, the Secretary of State. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Saccio, on how many interagency com- 
mittes does the ICA sit at the present time? 

Mr. Saccro. I think there is only major—let me see—on the level 
of, say, the Cabinet or sub-Cabinet there is only one, and that is the 
OCB. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is the only one on a Cabinet or sub- 
Cabinet level? 

Mr. Saccio. That is right. There are other interagency groups 
such as the one that advises on the Public Law 480 program. We 
have been in that, since it is a vital part of our program. 

We do act for the State Department in working groups of one 
kind or another which involve ot - interagency groups or committees. 

Senator Mansrirevp. Mr. Saccio, while you were Acting Admin- 
istrator, did you have any control over the Development Ioan Fund, 
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and does Mr. Riddleberger have any control over it at the present 
time 4 

Mr. Saccio. Our situation is the same. The situation is the same— 
during the period while I was acting and the present. 

We have membership on the Boar: d of the DLF, and in that capacity 
vote as one member of the Board on the ac tions of the DLF. 

Senator Mansrietp. The answer is, “Yes,” to a degree? 

Mr. Saccro. To that degree. 

Senator Mansrie.tp. Does your agency work out the nonmilitary 
aid program for Vietnam for any given year with the Defense De- 
partment which is concerned with milit: iry aid? 

Mr. Saccro. Yes. 

Senator Mansrtexp. If there is a disagreement between the ICA 
and the Defense Department representatives, does the Secretary of 
State have the authority to make the final decision on the projected 
overall ae program for Vietnam? 

Mr. Saccio. Without question. 

Senator Mansriexp. Has there ever been a difference over the nature 
of the aid program in Vietnam or any other country which could not 
be resolved by the ICA and Defense Department representatives 

Mr. Saccrio. Well, my answer should take into account that the 
system itself is such that disagreements on working levels are often 
worked out. There are instances where the situation and the issue 
is big enough for the Under Secretary of State to get into it, and 
finally resolve the question. 

Most of our activities are in the area of conformity of our action 
with that of the State Department itself. 

We have no major problems, as I see it, with respect to the relation- 
ship of military assistance to the ICA program, because much of the 
work is done by the country team, and the recommendations that 
come in are reviewed here on an interagene y basis. 

Senator Mansrietp. Am I to understand, then, Mr. Saccio, that in 
all these years the Defense Department. and ICA have been able to ar- 
rive at a fairly perfect understanding on the aid program for Viet- 
nam, let. us say ? 

Mr. Saccio. I was talking about the period during which I was 
Acting Director, and the present. 

In the past, of course, when the ICA Director was also the coordina- 
tor, he had to meet these problems, too, and there were disagreements, 
no question about it. 

Senator Mansrievp. But they were resolved reasonably ? 

Mr. Saccro. Yes; and ultimately the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense could resolve the basic problems which were 
not resolved at that level. 

Senator Mansrietp. It is too bad we cannot get some of you people 
into the steel industry dispute at. the present time and maybe we could 
settle that. 

Mr. Saccto. Thank you for the compliment. 

Senator Mansrieip. Mr. Saccio, do you have any control over Pub- 
lic Law 480 agreements on food shipments abroad ? 

When I am addressing you, you understand I am talking to Mr. 
Riddleberger, too. 
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Mr. Saccto. Yes, sir; we have a major voice in the decision since in 
the countries where we have major assistance programs Public Law 
480 is a definite factor. 

Our planning is based on what we think may be available under 
Public Law 480 in the year in which we will present our program. 

Senator Mansrietp. You are also required to use a certain amount 
of food surpluses under the foreign aid program, are you not? 

Mr. Saccto. $175 million last year, and probably in 1960 as well. 

Senator MaNsrieLtp. Congress has made it mandatory ? 

Mr. Saccro. Under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act. 

Senator Mansrievp. Are there any other programs or agencies 
which we have not already mentioned, engaged in some form of for- 
eign aid or other, over which ICA has no control ? 

Mr. Saccro. I cannot think of any. The Atomic Energy program 
is one that is administered by the AKC, but we have a voice in it, and 
we have an activity in that, and there again coordination is the basic 
method of operation. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Saccio, to whom do you transmit your or- 
ders as a the aid progam in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Saccro. To the Director of the Mission in Saigon. 

Senator MawnsFieLp. Where does the U.S. Ambassador fit into the 
chain of command ? 

Mr. Dursrow. Well, the instruction comes out—shall I try to an- 
swer that? 

Mr. Saccto. Shall I answer that, sir? 

Senator Mansrievp. I will ask you both. 

Mr. Dursrow. He was talking, and I will follow up. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Yes. 

Mr. Saccto. The system works this way: The communications be- 
tween the Mission and ICA are direct. 

When there are common problems, the communication is a State- 
ICA joint message going out to the field. 

Where there are disagreements here in Washington, they are re- 
solved by the coordinator. 

Where there are disagreements in the field, where we are not asking 
for a country team view, these are reported back here, and the Am- 
bassador has the final voice on the protest so far as the field team is 
concerned. If that protest comes back to Washington, it is resolved 
here by the Secretary. 

In the field of command, he is the chief representative of the United 
States in the field. 

The USOM Director must ultimately take his orders from the Am- 
bassador. 

If the USOM Director has a view which is contrary to that of the 
Embassy, he is under obligation to let us know, but not to counter- 
mand those orders, of course, or disobey those orders unless he gets 
further instructions from the Secretary of State. 

Senator Mansrievp. Does USOM-Saigon draw up the original 
estimates for the nonmilitary aid program in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Saccio. The first step in the program is a country submission 
from the field, after they receive general instructions and guidance 
from Washington on policy as well as general factors in the program. 
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Senator Mansrrevp. General, does MAAG draw up the original 
estimates for the military aid program in Vietnam ? 

General WiLuiAMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansrieLtp. What happens to these estimates after they 
are drawn up in Saigon? Are they forwarded to Washington for 
consideration again ? 

Mr. Saccrio. On the economic side they go through a procedure here 
in Washington in which the first step is a review by our own agency. 

The second step is an interagency review in which all the interested 
agencies and departments take part, including Treasury, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and State Department, naturally, the Department of 
Agriculture is also invited in in view of the fact that it is directly 
interested in Public Law 480. 

The interagency review ends in certain recommendations which are 
made to the Director of ICA. 

Disagreements at that level are then referred to the coordinator. 
The coordinator makes the final decisions. 

This review process, which takes about 1 month, occurs in the fall 
of the year preceding the presentation. 

Senator MansrieLp. General, the MAAG program is sent to the 
Pentagon or ICA? 

General Wiu1aMs. Neither, sir. It is sent by MAAG to the head- 
quarters of the commander in chief, Pacific. 

Senator Mansrtevp. I see. And from there? 

General Witti1aMs. I am not absolutely positive but I think he sends 
it to ISA/OSD with his comments and recommendations, of course. 

Senator Mansrietp. What is ISA ? 

Mr. Saccro. International Security Affairs of the Department of 
Defense. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I see. 

General Witttams. And I believe the coordination occurs in Wash- 
ington between ICA and ISA/OSD. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Is that Mr. Perkins McGuire’s outfit ? 

Mr. Saccro. It used to be. Mr. John Erwin is the present Assistant 
Secretary who isin charge of ISA. 

Senator Mansrretp. Now, would one or more of the witnesses follow 
through on this. I should like to get for the committee the names of 
all suboffices within the ICA and within the Defense Department, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the State Department, the interagency com- 
mittees or wherever else within the executive branch, the original 
estimates of the aid program for Vietnam go before they are finally 
presented to Congress. 

We hear a good deal about these programs going through 7 or 8 
hands in Congress before they are finally approved. 

I should like to get a comparative picture of what happens to them 
in the executive branch before they reach Congress. 

Would you take that question to heart and give us a fairly detailed 
answer for the record ? 

Mr. Saccio. We shall, sir. 
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ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL PRESENTATION SUBMISSIONS RECEIVED 
By ICA FRoM FIELD MISSIONS 


International Cooperation Administration : 
Office of the Director: Executive secretariat. 
Office of the Deputy Director/Management: 
Office of Statistics and Reports. 
Office of Personnel. 
Office of Management Planning. 
Office of the Controller. 
Office of the Deputy Director for Program and Planning. 
Office of the Deputy Director for Operations: 
Community Development Division. 
Office of Contract Relations. 
Public Safety Division. 
Education Division. 
Office of Food and Agriculture. 
Housing Division. 
Public Administration Division. 
Public Health Division. 
Office of Industrial Resources. 
Office of Labor Affairs. 
Office of Public Services. 
Training Development Staff. 
Technical Assistance Training Staff. 
Office of Transportation. 
Communications media staff. 
Voluntary foreign aid staff. 
Trade policy staff. 
Regional director (as appropriate). 
Office of Assistant to the Director for Finance. 
Office of Mutual Security Information. 
Office of the General Counsel. 
Office of Assistant to the Director for Evaluation. 
Office of Assistant to the Director for NSC, OCB, and CFEP. 
Office of the Deputy Director for Private Enterprise. 
Development Loan Fund: Office of Deputy Managing Director for Finance and 
Development. 
Department of Defense: International Security Affairs/OSD. 
Department of State: 
Office of Mutual Security Coordinator. 
International Educational Exchange Service. 
Cultural planning and coordination staff. 
U.S. Information Agency : Office of Plans/Economics. 
Department of Agriculture: Foreign Agriculture Service. 
Department of Labor: Technical Cooperation Division. 
Department of Commerce: 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Office of Business Economics. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Division of International Health. 
Office of Education International. 
Department of the Treasury : Office of International Financial Affairs. 
Department of the Interior: Office of the Secretary, technical review staff. 
Export-Import Bank: Economics Division. 
Bureau of the Budget: International Division. 
Federal Reserve Board: Division of International Finance. 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


USOM CONTROL OF DOLLAR CREDITS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrretp. Leaving aside military aid for the moment, 
it is a fact, it is not, that the great bulk of the nonmilitary aid which 
goes to Vietnam is in a form which is called either project or nonproject 
aid ? 
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Mr. GarpineEr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator MansrreLp. Am I correct in saying that nonproject aid 
takes the form of supplying the Vietnamese Government with dollar 
credits to buy in the Pitted States or elsewhere abroad such commodi- 
ties as petroleum, steel, automobiles, cotton which the Vietnamese 
Government arranges to sell in Vietnam for their currency, that is, 
for piasters ? 

r. GARDINER. That is correct in essence, sir. 

Senator Mansrie.p. The piasters so obtained are then used to pay 
the Vietnamese Army and for other official purposes connected with 
the aid program; is that correct ? 

Mr. GarpineEr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. In what fashion, if at all, does USOM control 
or influence the use of these dollar credits for the purchase of the 
commodities which will be resold in Vietnam for piasters ? 

Take that slow and answer it simply, if you can. 

Mr. GarpIneR. Yes. 

In the first instance, the action of the USOM, pursuant to ICA 
policies and directions, is to prepare both an annual and a quarterly 
program of importations by major categories and major commodity 
code numbers. 

The policy is to limit, to the greatest extent possible, the types of 
commodities imported to those that might be described as essential to 
the economy. e try to deal with essential goods, not luxury goods. 

Pursuant to direction from ICA, we include in the program a cer- 
tain amount of commodities under section 402. We take up a certain 
share of the $175 million requirement for farm surplus commodities. 

However, Vietnam is an agricultural country which can feed itself. 

USOM, having worked out the program, applies to Washington 
for the necessary credits to implement that program, and it advises 
the Vietnamese Ministry of National Economy on steps to be taken 

ursuant to the various regulations of the ICA, which are multi- 

arious. They relate to advertising, price checks, the shipping provi- 
sions of the law, and so on and so forth. 

There is a constant interchange between the USOM and the Minis- 
try of Economy to make certain, to the greatest extent possible, that the 
transactions which the Vietnamese Government license under this 
program do comply fully with ICA regulations which are issued pur- 
suant to the Mutual Security Act. The ICA-USOM complex also 
deals with investigation of any compliants or irregularities in the 
execution of the program. 

Our auditors follow up the transactions to make sure that there 
was no fraud, no errors, no misapplication of the dollar funds devoted 
to this particular program. 

We encourage, to the greatest extent possible, the use of this com- 
mercial import program for the importation of capital goods. We 
have had some marked successes there, Mr. Senator, in recent months. 
For example, we are helping people to go into the cotton manufactur- 
ing business; we have got private businessmen using these dollar 
credits, using them for cotton spinning and weaving equipment, and 
for establishing a big glass factory. Numerous other small operations 
have also been started this way. 
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We expect to have a paper mill as well financed under this program. 

Senator Mansrreip. Now, Mr. Gardiner, does ICA ever insist upon 
the inclusion of certain items for import? Automobiles? Or refrig- 
erators, for example, or is the Vietnamese Government free to select 
the kinds of goods which it thinks are needed in Vietnam ? 

Mr. Garprner. Well, we exclude automobiles, sir. We also exclude 
goods of the luxury category and, as I said, within the limits of the 
available funds we will do our best to get the most essential goods 
so that the economic needs of Vietnam are met; and omit luxuries 
of any type. 

Senator Mansrietp. Does the ICA ever suggest particular dealers 
or sellers of these various goods which are imported into Vietnam ? 

Mr. Garprner. No, sir. The policy there is free and open competi- 
tion, and items are available not only from the United States but other 
countries. 

Senator Mansrre.p. Do we require that there shall eventually ap- 
pear in the counterpart accounts for use in connection with aid pro- 
gram purposes, a reasonable number of piasters to equal the amount 
of dollar credits made available for nonproject assistance ? 

Mr. Garvrner. That is correct, sir. That is pursuant to the agree- 
ment between the two governments, yes. 

The counterpart account is credited by the Vietnamese at 35 piasters 
to the dollar for the value of the imports. 

The customs duty account is credited on the average with 8 piasters 
to the dollar. The Vietnamese Government, with its excise tax sys- 
tem applying to all commodities of a given category, whether or not 
imported, benefits still further. So that there is contributed across 
the board on a statistical basis, a piaster return of about 55 piasters 
for each dollar of commercial imports financed under American aid. 

Senator Mansrrevp. But the rate is calculated on a basis of 35 to 1? 

Mr. Garviner. Thirty-five to one, that is the rate. Then the cus- 
toms and taxes contribute to increase the return on the dollar figure. 


EXCHANGE RATE OF VIETNAMESE PIASTER 


Senator Mansrie.p. For the record, what is the free market rate of 
the piaster in, say, Saigon and Hong Kong? 

Mr. Garprner. The limited access free market rate; a legal rate in 
Saigon, is 72 piasters to the dollar. The Hong Kong market, which 
we watch very closely, for the last couple of years has been about 82 
or 83, not a very large spread. 

Senator Mansriexp. If say, 10 pounds of flour purchased under 
nonproject assistance costs $1 we would require that 35 piasters be 
deposited in the counterpart fund ? 

_ Mr. Garprner. Plus the relevant duties directly attributable to the 
import. 

Senator Mansrievp. Taxes you mean ? 

Mr. Garpvrner. The customs duties, yes. 

Senator Mansrretp. But the value of the 10 pounds of flour in 
Saigon would be at the present rate of exchange, 70 or 80, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Garprner. Well, the value of the flour, sir, in Saigon is 35 
piasters to the dollar’s worth, plus the taxes that are assessed on that 
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flour by the Vietnamese Government, and you will end up with a 
piaster price for flour; we could quote it to you, but the value of that 
flour in Saigon is a value in piasters. 

Senator Mansrietp. Would you say that the difference in price 
between 35, the legal rate and, let us say, 70 or 80 on the free market 
rate, is made up to a large extent of taxes imposed on these projects ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes. It is made up, on the average, to the extent 
of 55. On certain commodities it is more, and on others it would be 
less. 

On the importation of capital equipment there may be no customs 
duty, in many cases. The manufacturer can capitalize his plant at a 
rate of 35, which is an advantageous thing for a country that wants 
to industrialize. The average of all those commercial transactions 
works out at about 55. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Fifty-five ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes. I would ask for a notice of what is the effective 
rate on flour, but we have those schedules of prices available here in 
Washington. 

Senator Mansrre.p. Are you satisfied that there is neither the likeli- 
hood of windfall profits or corruption in that gap between the 35 
piaster official rate and the 80 piaster free market rate ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I think that the trade now, sir, is so well controlled 
in most commodities that windfall profits are out of the window. 
They do not exist any more. 

There is close competition ; and you have a situation where the trade 

olices itself to a very considerable extent, very, very carefully. 

Whether there is any corruption or not—I am sure as long as there 
are men and women there is going to be corruption, but I do not think 
that it is conspicuous in Vietnam by any means. 

Senator Mansrietp. Well, Mr. Gardiner, in your opinion, does the 
Vietnamese Government have criminal laws which seek to prevent 
windfall profits or corruption in conection with aid-imported com- 
modities ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, sir; they have those criminal laws in connection 
with all commodities, and they enforce them. 


PROJECT AND NONPROJECT AID PROGRAM IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrretp. Would you describe for the committee the 
nature of project aid as distinct from the nonproject aid we have been 
discussing ? 

Mr. GArptner. Project aid is the result of an agreement between the 
two Governments, and it takes a different form from nonproject aid. 

A project agreement will generally call for a contribution from our 
Government in terms of imported goods, and a contribution from the 
Vietnamese in terms of their piasters and possibly in terms of our 
counterpart piasters also. 

A conspicious project, one which we have discussed in another set- 
ting this morning, is the rehabilitation of the railroads, where the 
project consisted of technical advice of a very high order from ex- 
perienced Americans, and the supply of equipment to rehabilitate the 
railroad lines which had been destroyed during the many years of war 
and fighting. 
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Another conspicuous large project is the highway program which we 
have also discussed. 

Another project, which is joint and very creditable, I think, to both 
our countries, is the school of teaching in Saigon, where we have 
helped with the design and construction of the building, and where 
our educational advisers cooperate with the Vietnamese in teaching 
teachers, and in working out curriculums for the elementary aad 
middle grades in the Vietnamese school system. 

Senator MAnsrieLp. That is enough in the way of illustrations. 

Now could you furnish for the committee, for the record, that is, the 
amount of money which has been granted for project aid since 1955? 

Mr. Garpriner. Yes, sir; I can do that immediately. The defense 
support funds allotted to project aid since 1955 amount to $127,580,000. 

Senator Mansrretp. Into what kind of projects has it gone? 

Mr. Garpiner. It has gone into infrastructure projects, such as 
highways, canal dredging, and bridges; it has gone into the railway 
system ; it has gone into education. 

Senator MansFreLp. Can you furnish for the committee as complete 
a list as possible ? 

Mr. Garprner. A list of projects? 

Senator Mansrievp. A list of projects to be incorporated in the 
record, not to be read at this hearing today. 

Mr. GARDINER. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Defense support projects in Vietnam 
I, COMPLETED PROJECTS 




















Project No. Project name Fiscal year | Approximate 
cost 

11-023........- Livestock production and improvement-_..................-- 1955 $8, 000 
aa i 1955 41, 000 
12-045........- Rehabilitation of abandoned agricultural SD cuatnecacue 1955 14, 000 
.. aa CE ee 1955 221, 000 
13-047.......-.. Rice seed improvement and “multiplication ee 1955 28, 000 
14-003........-. Agricultural rehabilitation credit......................---.-- 1955 375, 000 
tenia aie Reforestation and erosion control.............---.-.--.--.--- 1955 98, 000 
21-145.........| Nong Son coal exploration (contractor, ‘Paul We ir) eee 1957-58 68, 000 
| ) re Automatic telephone exchange. . -. J 1955 200, 000 
dine | Pulp and paper survey (contractor, P erry “& Strattne r).. enn 1957 25, 000 
Se dihtrwees Sugar industry survey (contractor, A. 8. Nemir)-.-__.-- ci 1957 30, 000 
NT inmotion General industry survey (contractor, Day & Zimmerman) - 7 1957 567, 000 
25-149.......- Saigon water system survey. aisenarifarmenmandiias coamaiaainnewen 1957 65, 000 
35-060......... Dredging of waterways.................... saith edessied 1955 640, 000 
36-088.........| Night beaconing of Saigon River.............-............. 1956 95, 000 
49-133......... Fg Oy SE SSE eee 1956 30. 000 
§1-032_........| Trachoma control services................. siiicadchaiaisiiichedi adie 1955-56 24, 000 
61-038......... | Tuberculosis control services...........................-.-.. 1955-56 17, 000 
63-019......... Public health administration. .............-.- as G 1955 40, 000 
63-039....... Maternal and child care a sa dh lh 1955 25, 000 
§4-014__.......| Health edueation program de velopment. biaekadahsee 1955 42, 000 
54-037._..... National School of Nursing. ..........................-.. 1955-56 51, 000 
54-090 ........| Health Technician School 1955-548 39, 000 
Le Renovation and rehabilitation of health facilities.......... 1955-56 24, 000 
§5-024_........]| Drug distribution pad moa, Ae ae a la 1955 75, 000 
55-061_........]| Health center development L 1955 32, 000 
55-006.........| Provincial Hospital laboratory rehs sbilitation es oa 1955-56 15, 000 
66-44 ........| National Normal School............ ‘ i 1955-56 33, 000 
60-004....... English Language Laboratory . ; 1955 38, 000 
75-134..... | Technical assistance to GVN tax department. ‘ 1956 | 16, 000 
82-075.........| Resettlement and rehabilitation 5 eae ide 1956 6, 492, 000 
91-106 .| Program support for trade division ‘ 1956 | 36, 000 
92-020 | Photographs laboratories for the Ministry of Information 1955-56 50, 000 








95-075.........| Aid to refugees..... a ; 1055 15, 756, 000 
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Defense support projects in Vietnam—Continued 


















Project No. Project name Fiscal year Ape 
cost 
aa ” be sip beeen: 
II, CONTINUING PROJECTS 
11-072. aene Crop development (contractor, International Voluntary 
Serwiensy: TU: CUMGK) « 6 ~ sacecnnssgiprsiessisstininee S-swacns 1955 | $115, 000 
12-046 Improvement of irrigation and water control_- ieee 1955 129, 000 
12-989 ..| Administration of agrarian reform. eee adaade 1955 189, 000 
ey ee Re ee Dina eanictin alate tae 1957 4, 494, 000 
13-055.....-.--| Livestock development. . od 1955 542, 000 
14-218_.. Improveme nt of ag ‘icultural credit and cooper: atives.._. i 1955 1, 204, 000 
18-062__. Fisheries development 1955 1, 300, 000 
, ees ae vations de »velopme nt (contractor, Television 1955 1, 334, 000 
\ssociates). 
22-108... —- power development (contractor, Scharff-Leer- 1956 850, 000 
erger). | | 
23-170... Industrial development center (contractor, Day and Zim- | 1957 6, 540, 000 
merman). 
23-216... Cement plant engineering survey (contractor to be selected) 1959 160, 000 
25-015.-- oe of rural-urban water supply (contractor, Hydro- | 1957 706, 000 
techni | 
21-223... Nong Son coal development-.- 5 | 1959 1, 615, 000 
22-220)... Tan Mai wood panel plant. , | 1959 330, 000 
31-021__- | Highway and bridge construction (contractors, Capitol En- | 1955 48, 852, 000 
gineering Corp., Johnson, Drake & Piper). | 
33-095. -- Rehabilitation and improvement of Vietnam railway opera- 1955 4, 416, 000 
tions. 
34-148... | Rehabilitation of inland waterways (contractor, Daniel, | 1957 3, 379, 000 
Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall). | 
37-092... Improvement and expansion of aeronautical ground facilities 1955 | 6, 422, 000 
(contractor, Thomas B. Bourne). | 
51-029... Malaria eradication. - 1955 1, 063, 000 
53-018... Health services development 1955 2, 287, 000 
54-150... Expansion of medical education facilities (contractor, Med- 1957 2, 786, 000 
ical Center Designers, Inc.). 
61-110__-. | Expansion and improvement of technical vocational educa- | 1956 634, 000 
tion. | 
64-142... Expansion and improvement of elementary education. 1957 | 198, 000 
65-153.........| Expansion and improvement of secondary education-----__-_- | 1957 431, 00u 
66-151_..-..-- Expansion and improvement of teacher training and higher | 1957 55, 000 
education. 
68-154.........| Instructional materials development. .._...--.-- bee tee 1957 65, 000 
71-120_........| Improvement of municipal police and surete............-.---] 1956 6, 878, 000 
71-219_........| Strengthening the civ il guard __ a ia aaltioh o dtathet atghinesannde ate 1959 6, 089, 000 
Pata Lesedas Establishment of inservice training ehduckés hoes ume te 1958 30, 000 
catia Development of Government supply syste _ aghelttetee 1956 18, 000 
72-174.........| Modernization of accounting and auditing (contractor to 1958 117, 000 
| be chosen). 
i National Institute of Administration (contractor, Michigan 1955 982, 000 
State University; bulk of financing is TC). 
78-136...-.----| National Institute ‘of Statistics... late aoe 1956 199, 000 
Pe sscswee Expansion of Government inform: ation facilities (contractor, 1955 2, 670, 000 
Frank McIntosh). 
92-165.........| Establishment of National Radio Network (contractor, 1957 1, 081, 000 
Frank McIntosh). 
99-000......... General program administration. .... aia cipal bande 1956 7, 738, 000 








Senator Mansrieip. And could you also include which of these 
projects were or are being carried on in whole or in part through pri- 
vate contracting firms? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir. 

(This information is contained in the foregoing table.) 


SERVICES OF CONTRACTORS IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrievp. Can this committee obtain a list of the con- 
tracting firms and the project with which they were or are associated ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes, sir. In another context you asked for a list 
of contractors. We will include that in the project. 

Senator Mansrievp. I should like to get clear the procedures under 
which private contracting firms are engaged. 


44579—59——-15 
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Am I correct in my understanding that contracts for aid program 
projects are not normally made between the U.S. Government and 
the private contracting firm, but between the firm and the Vietnamese 
Government ? 

Mr. Garvrner. That is not quite so. We have three types of con- 
tract, sir: The one between the United States and the contractor; one 
between the Vietnamese Government and the contractor; and one—I 
think that is a general question to which Mr. Saccio might wish to 
address himself. ; 

Senator Mansrievp. Fine. Mr. Saccio? 

Mr. Saccio. The third type is one where all three parties have 
joined in the same contract. 

Our basic approach is to favor the contract between the host gov- 
ernment and the private contractor. We do participate in the ne- 
gotiation of these contracts, however. 

Senator Mansrtevp. Mr. Gardiner, does ICA set certain standards 
and procedures within which the Vietnamese Government and private 
firms must contract ? 

Mr. Garprner. The contract, sir, is generally written by ICA- 
Washington, right here. They are submitted to us for our consider- 
ation, and to the Vietnamese Government for their consideration. 
But they are written by ICA-Washington and signed here, in most 
instances, and I presume the answer is, yes, they must conform to the 
ICA standards. 

Mr. Saccto. They do conform to our standards. 

Senator Mansrtecp. I see. 

Could you furnish for the committee what these standards and pro- 
cedures call for? 

Mr. Saccro. We can; we will do that. 

Senator Mansrietp. Put it in a little detail so we will have it for 
the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ICA CONTRACT STANDARDS 


Uniform policies and procedures governing the execution and approval of 
ICA-financed technical service contracts (except contracts with universities and 
contracts made for commodity procurement under ICA Regulation 1) are set 
forth in ICA Regulation 6, a copy of which is attached. This regulation has 
been in use in ICA since October 1958 and is classified “official use only” pend- 
ing its revision and publication as part of the newly established Federal Pro- 
curement Regulations System in Title 41—Public Contracts, Code of Federal 
Regulations. 

A standard university contract, agreed upon between ICA and the American 
universities, is now in use. Its provisions reflect the policies and procedures 
which govern contractual relations financed by ICA between American and 
cooperating country universities. 


CONTRACTOR SELECTION 


Nonprofit contracts.—The selection of university and other nonprofit contrac- 
tors is noncompetitive. A direct selection is made on the basis of professional 
competence in the field of activity, and availability. 

Other contracts.—ICA Regulation 6 prescribes the manner of selection, as 

ws: 
SET icakingbilde firms.—When ICA approves the financing of a project 
requiring architectural, engineering, or professional services, the ICA technical 
office having responsibility for the project reviews and analyzes the known 
qualifications of all firms which have specialized competence in the field of 
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activity involved and which have registered their interest is undertaking ICA- 
financed contracts. On the basis of this review and analysis, a minimum list 
of three contractors is submitted to a selection panel which establishes a firm 
list and order of preference for the negotiation of a final contract. If a satis- 
factory contract cannot be negotiated with the firm of first preference, the firm 
of next preference is consulted, and so on until an agreement is reached or the 
list is exhausted. The policies, procedures, and criteria applicable to this 
direct selection process are established by section 206.29(B), and have been 
more recently revised and particularized in the attached copy of ICA policy 
directive 12. 

Commercial concerns.—Construction contractors and other nonprofessional 
concerns are selected in accordance with procedures established by section 
206.27 and 206.28. Briefly, these competitive procedures involve the solicitation 
of formal bids or the issuance of invitations for proposals to a representative 
number of prospective contractors whose potential qualifications have been 
established; the evaluation and comparison of such proposals strictly on the 
basis of information and data submitted therein; and a final award to that re- 
sponsible contractor whose proposal, price and other factors considered, offers 
the most adequate assurance of satisfactory performance of the services required. 

Direct selection.—In accordance with section 206.14(C), the direct selection of 
contractors without the solicitation of sealed bids or comparable proposals is 
authorized when: 

(1) The services are to be performed by the contractor in person; or 

(2) The services are to be performed by an approved non-profit institu- 
tion or a governmental entity, and no fee is to be paid; or 

(3) The total estimated cost of the work to be contracted for does not 
exceed $15,000 and separate contracts are not entered into as a means of 
avoiding this limitation; or 

(4) The desired service is available only from the proposed contractor 
and the contracting officer so certifies in writing; or 

(5) The Director, Office of Contract Relations, makes written findings 
that set forth the circumstances of the case and the exigencies which justify 
a waiver of the requirements for soliciting comparable proposals, and the 
General Counsel and Controller, ICA, or their representatives do not inter- 
pose any objection thereto. 


APPROVAL AND EXECUTION OF COUNTRY CONTRACTS 


Occasionally host countries negotiate and execute contracts on their own and 
with the expectation that such contracts will be financed by ICA. When this 
happens, ICA most often has to enter into a side letter of agreement with the 
contractor whereby the contractor agrees to perform the work in accordance with 
ICA contract standards. As a practical matter, however, the majority of coun- 
try contracts are negotiated by ICA’s Office of Contract Relations after the con- 
tractor is selected by ICA in accordance with the above procedures and such 
contracts are drafted by ICA employees and then presented to the host coun- 
try’s representatives for execution. A standard form of approval is issued to 
the host country stating that the contract is approved and that ICA will finance 
U.S. dollar costs thereof to the extent therein provided. 

When the contract reserves rights to be exercised by ICA, or where ICA 
financing is contingent upon the contractor’s agreement to terms or conditions 
not stated in the contract, ICA requires the contractor’s signature to an appro- 
priate letter agreement covering the conditions of ICA financing. 


Senator Mansrretp. Does this Government do anything to insure 
honest, faithful performance or is our role limited from then on to 
simply providing the money to pay for some of these contracts ne- 
gotiated between the private contracting firm and the Vietnamese 
Government ? 

Mr. Garvrner. Those contracts will be audited and observed in 
several ways, in several ways, Senator Mansfield. 

In practically all instances we will have a U.S. technician interested 
in developing the work under that contract and following it up. 

Senator MansFtep. I see. 
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Mr. Garprner. Behind him there is the Audit Division in USOM. 
Behind that there is the Audit Division in ICA-Washington. So 
there are a good many measures taken. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you keep in touch with it as you go along? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. Are you aware of any instances in which 
employees of this Government have sought to influence the selection 
of one contractor over another by Vietnamese contracting officials? 

Mr. Garpriner. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Does the Vietnamese Government have any 
laws to curb corrupt practices in contracting aid grants by its own 
officials? 

Mr. Garpiner. Yes, sir; and it has punished people from time to 
time. Those laws would not be confined to aid grants, but they are 
of general application. 

Senator Mansrievp. They have laws, and they have been applied? 

Mr. Garpiner. That is right, sir. 

Senator Mansrriecp. Are the practices as regards contractors for 
military aid projects in Vietnam substantially the same as those which 
prevail for nonmilitary aid projects? 

Mr. Garpiner. Well, I think I might turn, if IT could, to the general 
for an answer to that question on the military side. 

Senator Mansrretp. All right. General Williams? 

General Witu1AMs. I beg your pardon, sir. Would you repeat the 
question ? 

Senator MaNsrieip. The question is: Are the practices as regards 
contractors for military aid projects in Vietnam substantially the 
same as those which prevail for nonmilitary aid projects? 

General WiiuiaMs. I will answer that this way: Any contractor 
project requested by the Vietnamese armed forces is, first of all, ex- 
amined by MAAG officers, and finally by myself before MAAG’s 
approval is given and the Vietnamese notified to go ahead on it. 

Then during the process of construction, MAAG engineer officers 
observe the construction to see that it is conducted in a manner which 
the plans and specifications call for. 

MAAG engineers also evaluate, before the construction starts, 
whether or not the prices forecast for the job are correct. When 
the construction is finished we satisfy ourselves that it has been done 
as well as it can be done with the people, the talents, and skills that 
they have. 

Senator MansrieLtp. You say you are satisfied on the basis of your 
own experience with this form of contract as to the results it produces? 

General WriitaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Now, if I may recapitulate, our nonproject aid 
generates the counterpart piasters which are used in part for the pay 
and other necessary expenditures of the Vietnamese armed forces; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Garvtner. Yes. They are also used for economic development 
as well. 

Senator Mansrrexp. In addition, we put into Vietnam direct mili- 
tary aid, that is, guns, tanks, planes, and so forth, military hardware; 
is that correct, General ? 

General WiiutaMs. Yes, sir. 
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MAAG PERIODIC CHECKS ON EQUIPMENT GIVEN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrietp. Are there periodic spot checks or audits of the 
direct military aid equipment which is put into Vietnam? That is, 
do we check to see if the guns, tanks, and planes are where they are 
supposed to be and to determine the state of their maintenance? 

General Wiu1aMs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Does MAAG make such audits? 

General WitiiaMs. It does. 

Senator MANsrFieLp. Have these audits ever uncovered any substan- 
tial losses of equipment or waste through misuse or deterioration ? 

General Wiiu1aMs. Not since November 18, 1955. I could not tes- 
tify as to the conditions prior to the time I became Chief of MAAG. 

enator Mansrtevp. Are there any outside checks from time to time 
by other divisions of the Defense Department ? 

General WituraMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. How frequently are these audits conducted and 
how much time is spent in making them? Would you estimate that, 
General ? 

General Witu1ams. I would say that the outstanding inspection is 
by the Inspector General of the Army, either himself personally or his 
high-ranking representatives, who come to that country once each year 
and conduct the formal Inspector General’s annual inspection. 

Mr. Chairman, other than that I have official visitors, both military 
and civilian, on top of me all the time. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Too many ? 

General Witt1ams. Sometimes I think so, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. No answer required. 

General Witu1aMs. But I do not really object to them because they 
become knowledgeable of the country and our problems after coming 
out there. 

GAO AUDIT OF MAAG PROGRAM IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrre.p. General, you are a man of great patience, and 
you are pong that in the past several days, 

Has the GAO ever made an audit of the military aid program in 
Vietnam ? 

General Wituiams. Yes, sir, and very thorough ones, too. 

Senator Mansrretp. Has the GAO ever been refused any documen- 
tation, records or papers which it may have sought in connection with 
the military aid program in Vietnam or any part of the aid program 
in that country ? 

General Wiiui1ams. Not from MAAG, to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Mansrre.p. Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garpiner. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Dursrow. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Mansrrerp. Now, getting to the counterpart piaster 
funds—— 

Mr. Saccrio. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether a request was 
made for the evaluation report on Vietnam, but if it was we probably 
would have to refuse it. 

Senator Mansrtetp. I did not hear what you said. 
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Mr. Saccro. I was making an exception to Mr. Gardiner’s state- 
ment. Here in Washington the evaluation report was probably asked 
for in general terms and not given. 

Senator Mansrretp. And not given ? 

Mr. Saccio. To the GAO. 


Senator Mansrte.p. Well, we will put that in the record. 
CONTROL OF DISBURSEMENTS OF U.S. COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Now, getting to the counterpart piaster funds which are used to pay 
the Vietnamese Army and for other necessary military purposes, who 
controls the disbursement of these funds? 

Mr. Garviner. Those funds are released or programed on an an- 
nual basis by the country team, that is step No. 1. 

They are released by USOM pursuant to requests from the MAAG 
indicating that those funds are required 

Senator Mansrtetp. Don’t you have joint United States-Viet- 
namese control ? 

Mr. Garpiner. Of these funds of which we are talking—yes. 
Technically, counterpart is one thing, customs duties are another, and 
the section 402 local currency is another. But they are subject to a 
project agreement, and the actual releases are made by the USOM 
comptroller pursuant to monthly requests of need certified by the 





General Wuiiams. And those requests, if I may add, are by chap- 
ter and article of the approved military budget. They are requests 
from the Vietnamese Department of Defense to MAAG. We of 
MAAG decide whether the requests should be or should not be ap- 
proved and, if so, we To, My e requests to USOM, who, in turn, 
releases the finances to DOD. 

Senator Mansrretp. But there is joint United States- Vietnamese 
control over the funds used for the Vietnamese military forces? 

General Wu1ams. I would say that was joint, although—vwell, I 
would come down to the definition of joint, sir. 

The Vietnamese budget—may I go back just a moment on thisf 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes, indeed. 

General Wiutu1ams. The Vietnamese prepare a military budget; it 
is prepared by their Department of Defense and, incidentally, that 
was the first Minister in Vietnam that was able to prepare one. They 
did it with MAAG guidance. 

Now they are able to prepare their budget. The fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 budget was prepared with American officers sitting along- 
side the Vietnamese officers. Now MAAG officers sit alongside the 
Vietnamese officers but only to make recommendations and offer the 
necessary guidance. 

The Vietnamese present their budget to MAAG when they have 
completed it. I have a budget committee made up of my senior offi- 
cers, about six or eight, who spend anywhere from 30, 45, sometimes 
60 days at my headquarters going through the budget line by line 
with the Vietnamese sitting alongside of them, when called, defending 
their budget to them. 

My budget committee make their cuts and/or recommendations for 
cuts and after they come to agreement—that is, my American officers 
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come to agreement among themselves—as to what the budget should 
be, line item by line item, they present it to me personally, and I 
rsonally go over the budget item by item and make any changes I 
eem necessary to the interest of the United States and to the 
Vietnamese. 

After I do that, I present—after making my additions or sub- 
tractions—the budget to the country team for approval. 

The country team considers the coded in great detail and some- 
times makes changes in it. After the country team comes to a deci- 
sion, I submit the budget to the Commander in Chief, Pacific, who, 
in turn, after detailed study and adjustments, submits it to Wash- 
ington. 

ow, assume we are notified the budget is approved, on Washing- 
ton level; we have gotten through that stage and we come now to 
expenditures. . 

The Vietnamese notify MAAG they need a certain amount of money 
for certain approved construction, we will say. 

We check by article and chapter. We look at the request and 
certify it, if it is correct, and notify USOM that it is proper to let 
the Vietnamese have a specific amount of money for the specific project. 

Now, that could be called a joint or it could be called a close super- 
vision, I do not know which would be more correct. 

Senator Mansrietp. Either one, General, would be satisfactory. 

Are periodic audits made by the United States in connection with 
the disbursement of these counterpart funds for military and other 
purposes ¢ 

General WiturAms. Audit isnot made by MAAG. 

Senator MAnsFIELD. Does anyone make an audit of these military 
aid funds? 

Mr. Garvtner. No, sir; and I believe there is no legal justification 
for such an audit. 

Senator Mansrretp. There is none? 

Mr. Garptner. That is my understanding. 

Senator Mansrrevp. General, do you think you and your group 
make a sufficiently close enough audit before you turn the funds over 
to the Vietnamese military ? 

General Wriu1aMs. Yes, sir. However, I would like to add this: 
I think merely to say that neither USOM nor MAAG makes an audit 
is misleading. 

The fact is that we do not make what is commonly called an “audit”, 
but I think the U.S. control over the Vietnamese budget is so close 
that we have practically the same result as an audit. An agency 
would need 30 or 40 certified public accountants out there to make 
it. I do not have that personnel, sir, nor have I been assigned the 
responsibility of audit. 

Senator Mansrterp. That is what I was assuming when I made my 
statement before you gave your latest explanation. 

General, what percentage of the MAAG group is based in the 
Saigon-Cholon area? Did I ask that question before? 

General Wixt1aMs. I do not remember if you asked previously, sir. 

Mr. Dursrow. You are asking generally, sir, for the whole? 

General Witt1aMs. I would say about 40 percent. 
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Senator MansFieLp. 40 percent. 

General Wi11aMs. That does not mean, sir, that 40 percent are in 
my headquarters staff. The reason that such a percentage would be 
based in the Saigon area is because we have two military districts 
headquarters in that area. In addition, we have the Army field com- 
mand headquarters, plus part of the Air Force and also the 3d Pro- 
visional Corps in or near the area. Saigon is also the logistical instal- 
lation center. U.S. personnel that work at these places live in the 
Saigon-Cholon area. 


ICA PERSONNEL SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Senator Mansrtexp. As I recall, Mr. Saccio, there were difficulties 
in recruiting personnel for USOM in Vietnam in 1955. It was im- 
possible to get a full complement at that time; is that a correct state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Saccio. That ismy understanding of the situation. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Does that difficulty still prevail or are you 
able to fill your complement at the present time? 

Mr. Saccio. To give you general answers as to the whole agency— 
I am not entirely familiar as to how successful they have been in 
Vietnam—we have been much more sucecssful in this past year in 
recruiting people than we have in the past. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Gardiner ! 

Mr. Garprner. We have a few shortages, Senator Mansfield, but 
by and large we are fairly close to complement. 

Senator MansrieLp. You do not havea waiting list? 

Mr. Garprner. We do not have a waiting list of applicants, no. 
Maybe—— 

enator Mansrietp. Have you, Mr. Gardiner, or you, Mr. Barrows, 
as Directors of USOM, Saigon, ever been placed under any kind of 
pressure to enlarge the size of the mission ? 

Mr. Garprner. No, sir; there is no pressure. Let us assume that a 
new problem comes up; if we are going to discharge it, we must ask 
= more people. I do not know whether that is pressure to increase 
the size. 

Senator Mansrtexp. I did ask, did I not, for a breakdown of the 
figures in the aid program from 1955 down to the present by years? 

Mr. Garptner. Funds, yes. 

Senator Mansrre.p. Personnel ? 

Mr. Garprner. Yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Barrows? 

Mr. Barrows. My answer would be substantially the same as that 
of Mr. Gardiner. When you get a new project proposal it sometimes 
calls for new personnel. 

I suppose when you are in the field you are inclined to think if the 
idea originates in Washington it is pressure, but if it comes from a 
host government it is not. 

I would say that most of the requests to which we would be willing 
to accede came from the local government. 

Senator Mansrretp. Now, Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Ambassador, are 
you gentlemen who are responsible for administering the program 
in Vietnam satisfied that you are now getting competent, experienced 
people for the work that needs to be done in that country ¢ 
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Mr. Durprow. Yes, sir. 

Senator MAnsFreLp. Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garprner. It is very difficult, sir, at times in specialized fields 
to get the specialized experts we need. 

enator MAnsrFreLp. But the ones you have? 

Mr. GarpinEr. But, by and large the ones we have, yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. Does ICA exercise any control over the selec- 
tion of the personnel of private contractors who may be engaged by 
the Vietnamese Government but who are paid for out of US. aid 
funds? 

Mr. Garprner. The security check is required in all instances, yes. 

Mr. Saccrio. There is control, sir. We ask for in all cases a list 
of people who are going out. They are reviewed. They are submitted 
to the mission. The mission looks them over and checks them. For 
the principal persons, we ask for a check for the Government. There 
are those three checks. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Are you satisfied that the employees of these 
contractors deliver good value for the pay they receive ? 

Mr. GarvineER. I think we have had some outstandingly successful 
results; yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. Is there any difference in pay between em- 
ployees of private contractors and employees of USOM who do com- 
parable work ? 

Mr. Garpriner. That is rather a difficult question. I would assume 
there was no substantial difference, sir, in pay. 

Senator Mansrretp. All right. 


IS THERE EVIDENCE OF U.S. OFFICIALS ACCEPTING BRIBES FROM 
VIETNAMESE? 


Have you ever received any evidence that Vietnamese importers 
have paid bribes to U.S. officials for import licenses or allocations of 
dollars? 

Mr. Garpiner. No, sir. 

Senator MansFreip. We are getting close to the end, gentlemen. 

I should like the reaction of all witnesses to a question which I asked 
Ambassador Durbrow earlier. 

Mr. Barrows? 

Mr. Barrows. I would just like to say that U.S. officials do not issue 
licenses or allocate dollars. 

Senator Mansriexp. No. But you have no evidence that they have 
been involved in any way with the question just raised ? 

Mr. Barrows. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrieuip. All right. 

I should like the reaction of all witnesses to a question which I 
asked Ambassador Durbrow earlier: Do any of you who have had 
experience in Vietnam detect any wide-scale anti-American sentiment 
on the part of the populus in the Saigon-Cholon area? General? 

General Wiu1ams. My answer is no, not wide scale, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Ambassador? 
Mr. Dusrow. No, sir. 

Mr. Garpiner. No, sir. 

Mr. Barrows. No, sir. 
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VIETNAMESE ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICANS 


Senator Mansriecp. Do you note any difference ir. public attitudes 
toward Americans in the Saigon-Cholon area as compared with else- 
where in Vietnam where there are not large complements of Ameri- 
cans? General? 

General Wiu1AMs. I would say the country people are inclined to 
be more demonstrative in their friendliness, and the city people are 
like the city people in every other part of the world. They do not 
smile and speak to me unless they are given an indication that I want 
to speak to them, and then I usually get the same reaction as I do 
from the country people. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Ambassador ? 

Mr. Dursrow. That would be about mine. I think sometimes in 
the country they get a little curious as to who is this European out 
there and what is he doing, but the reaction is always friendly. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Mr. Gardiner? 

Mr. Garprnzer. I would say they were uniformly friendly. 

Senator Mansriecp. Are you gentlemen satisfied that the employ- 
ees of your respective agencies generally live and work in a fashion 
which, if it does not lead to friendly attitudes on the part of the 
Vietnamese toward the United States, at least does not produce hos- 
tile attitudes? General, we will lead off with you again. 

General Wiu1aMs. I would say that my officers and enlisted men 
do not live in such a way asto produce any hostile attitudes. 

Senator Mansrievp. Envious attitude? 

General Wuu1aMs. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Senator Mansriecp. An envious attitude? 

General Witu1aMs. I would not say that they were not envious. 

Senator Mansrretp. You would say they are envious? 

General Wix11aMs. I would say that the Vietnamese would like to 
reach our standard of living and like to have our more modern equip- 
ment and in that way they would be envious of us; yes, sir. I con- 
sider that a healthy attitude. 

Just knowing the people I realize they are ambitious and they 
would like to increase their scale of living and their equipment up to 
ours, so I would assume that they would naturally be envious. 

Senator Mansrretp. To put this in perspective, what the foreign 
aid program in Vietnam and almost everywhere else is trying to do 
is to bring about an increase in the standard of living and a better- 
ment of the lives of the people in the countries in which the programs 
are being carriedon. Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. Dursrow. I would agree with the General. 

I would add one thing. For all personnel arriving out there and 
their children over 14 years of age, including contractors, we have a 
day and a half orientation course which goes into such matters as 
how to live there inconspicuously. 

We are there as guests, not as bosses or as conquerors or hosts. 

We tell all personnel, including contractors, about the way they 
should get along with the Vietnamese. They are told not to go down- 
town in clothes that would be conspicuous or offensive to the people 
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there. I think, perhaps, that the orientation course has been helpful 
in trying to cut down the friction we might have with the Vietnamese. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Gardiner ? 

Mr. Garpiner. I would certainly confirm, sir, what the Ambassador 
and General Williams have said. 

Senator Mansrietp. Gentlemen, I want to thank you for your 

atience. I think it only fair at this time to ask Mr. Colegrove, who 
1s in the room, if he has any statement to make, and upon the conclusion 
of his statement, if he desires to make one to the committee, the com- 
mittee will adjourn to 2 p.m. Tuesday and will meet in executive 
session in F-53. 

Is Mr. Colegrove in the room ? 

Mr. Cotecrove. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Mr. Colegrove, do you wish to say anything 
before this meeting is concluded? If you do, come up and sit down. 

Mr. Cotecrove. Thank you. If I could have about 3 minutes, I 
would appreciate it 

Senator MANsFIELD. Surely. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT M. COLEGROVE—Resumed 


Mr. Cotecrove. Sir, this won’t take much time. 

Senator Mansrievp. Take your time and proceed in your own 
fashion. 

Mr. Cotxcrove. Thank you. 

I just jotted down a few notes. If you do not mind I would like 
to read them. 

I wonder if the committee is as perplexed as I am by today’s testi- 
mony, and if the committee will desire to read it over as carefully as 
Ishall. 

I cannot reconcile some of the statements made today with some 
of the facts. 


MAINTENANCE OF ICA-DONATED EQUIPMENT IN VIETNAM 


For example, regarding the 256 tractors of 10 different brands, I 
heard the official in charge of the foreign aid say he doubted there were 
10 brands of tractors. 

It was then explained that this could be justified, at any rate, because 
during the chaotic years of 1953, 1954, and 1955 the Nation took such 
tractors and other equipment as it could get from any source. Then 
the gratuitous remark was thrown in that if I were 5 or 10 minutes in 
the tractor sheds I would be mistaken. 

I will skip the fact that I spent an hour at the tractor sheds, and I 
went through every shed. I went over my notes again today, and I 
talked to the Vietnamese in charge. There were no Americans at the 
tractor sheds. 

The Vietnamese in charge told me that just 3 years ago they had 
only one tractor. “We have had to train our mechanics in the last 
3 years.” 

That, according to my basic mathematics is since 1956. This is 
sometime removed from the chaotic period of 1953 to 1955. 
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U.S. PERSONNEL STATIONED IN VIETNAM 


I can assist the gentlemen in their difficulty. They were not able to 
tell you how many personnel were stationed outside of Saigon and 
how many civilian personnel were stationed out in Saigon and Cholon. 
Their Foreign Service list of April of this year lists ICA and the State 
Department personnel amounting to approximately 225. 

It lists three persons stationed outside of Saigon, and these three are 
stationed in Hue which is known as the cultural capital of Vietnam. 

On the possibility of anti-American feeling the testimony, however 
sincere, reminds me a bit of an incident that took place in 1955, I 
believe, which is the last time I got into trouble. 

Having written a piece about the state of the Army Reserves, the 
major general in charge of supervising the Army Reserves called me 
over to the Pentagon and said, “You are all wrong about there being 
anything wrong with the Reserves and about Reserves being discon- 
tinued. I know, because I asked them.” 

I submit that if a three-star general in uniform or the U.S. Ambas- 
sador may not get a balanced picture of the feeling of persons in that 
country. I submit that a newspaperman in khaki might possibly be 
somewhat more successful. 

I know about the guided tours because I took many of them in my 
first few days in Vietnam. 

I was introduced, I visited so many refugee projects and was espe- 
cially guided to a typical refugee family, except on questioning it 
turned out that this typical refugee family was a retired Army ser- 
geant and his family. 

There is a similarity here in the perplexing statements which were 
made today and the perplexing statements which I encountered in my 
official briefings from the American personnel in Saigon. 

For example, I will only give one. I was told that the country was 
doing fine on rubber production, was now producing, I believe, $50 
million worth a year. 

This is the type of shading which is very misleading to casual 
visitors to this country. 

If I am not mistaken the figure is closer to $37 or $38 million a year. 

We have had announcements this year that something like 300,000 
tons of rice are ready to be shipped out in the first 6 months of this 
year. That is very true, except I believe investigation will show that 
while this amount is ready to be shipped out not 1 cent of it has been 
sold and shipped. 

As for the conduct of American personnel in Vietnam so far as 
the getting away from the fine living, generally it is good. 

I am prepared to furnish this committee with an example of con- 
duct among high officials that was not good. 

Among other perplexing statements which I was not prepared to 
answer yesterday were those on whether the influx of persons into 
Saigon had had more to do with rising rents than the American influx. 

I believe this bears further investigation, as we will find that 
since the American aid project started there that the population of 
Saigon is not larger; that the refu who had clustered in Saigon 
during the chaotic years went betk into the country, and I believe 
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we will also find that in the housing situation the French community 
which was there in 1953 and 1954 and which left, left a nice void in 
middle class and upper-class housing there, and that this housing 
could have been obtained much more reasonably. 


RADIO VIETNAM PROJECT 


It has been testified today that I was completely inaccurate on the 
Radio Vietnam program. It has been said, “USOM never had any 
official knowledge of that,” speaking of the incident of the major 
and the missing $446,000. 

I submit that I can produce a witness who wrote an official report 
which went into the USOM files. 

It has been said that I was compltely wrong about the expert named 
Frank McIntosh having selected radio sites, and these sites having 
been rejected by the Vietnamese. 

I will furnish your committee with names of witnesses who can 
verify this fact. 

BRIDGE BUILDING CONTRACT 


Lastly, I was extremely perplexed to hear the State Department’s 
ICA Deputy Director say that he had no knowledge of the fact that 
Frank Gonder had been informed 2 weeks before sealed bids were to 
be opened who the winning bidder would be, and the fact that the 
winning bidder’s bid was not at the bid openings. 

This was the most perplexing of all when this committee has in its 
hands a letter dated 4 months ago putting these facts on record for 
the Director of the ICA. 

I might say it was not a matter of one letter. Mr. Gonder is a 
persistent letterwriter. 


TECHNICIANS IN. VIETNAM 


I was perplexed by a statement about 50,000 or 60,000 technicians 
when Vu Van Thai, the Director of the Budget and Foreign Aid for 
the Vietnamese, announced less than 3 months ago that Vietnam had 
300 technicians. 

I would like to know what they mean by technicians. How long 
were they trained? Two days, three months, four weeks? What do 
they mean by technicians ? 

I will submit that investigation will show that there were not 
50,000 high school graduates in Vietnam in 1954. 

I would like to have clarification on the matter of the terrific health 
strain placed on persons who work in Vietnam. 

I sdinect that the climate in Vietnam is a good deal like the climate 
in Houston, Tex., or Washington, D.C., in the summertime. 

I would like to see their statistics on sickness and find out whether 
these are statistics on cases or on patients; whether the 440-something 
cases of dysentery or whatever it was, were 440 persons or was a 
hundred persons who made four visits. 
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Your committee has some names already. I will be delighted to 
provide more names and more information and will be at your dis- 
posal just as long as you want me. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Carenart. No questions. 

Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Colegrove. 

I want to apologize to all the witnesses this afternoon for keeping 
yousolong. I realize it isan imposition. 

The committee will stand adjourned and will meet in executive 
session at 2 o’clock Tuesday. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m., Tuesday, August 4, 1959.) 
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